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Shine Like Patent. Will Not Crack. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 








A Perfect Fit by Post 
Our System! 





writes, 2oth April, 1893! 
very comfortable and durable.” 


or old boot for size, with re- 
mittance, and the goods will 
be sent by return. 

Illustrated Price Lists and 


E. G.N 
Holborn Viaduct ; 6g, King 


Guaranteed by unimpeach- 
able evidence. 
Sir G. Newnes, Bart., M.P., 
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COD-LIVER OIL must be regarded rather as a food 
than as a medicine, its beneficial action largely depending 
upon its easy assimilation. 

ON AGCOUNT OF ITS PURITY AND DELICATE FLAVOUR, 


len & Hanburys’ 
“PERFECTED” 


Cod-liver Oil 


can be borne and digested without inconvenience, even 
by the most fastidious. 

Only perfectly fresh and carefully selected livers are used 
in its manufacture, and by a special and distinct process 
all the unpleasant qualities are eliminated without im- 
pairing in the smallest degree its invaluable medicinal and 
nutritive properties, 

In CAPSULED BOTTLES ONLY, Labels bearing 
ALLEN & HANBURYS’ Signature, at 1/4, 2/6, 4/9, & 9/-, 
of Chemists throughout the world. 
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EEP meadows, and a scent of many 
flowers 


On either side the charméd river lie ; 
Time is not, neither know they days nor hours, 
The happy, languid folk that dwell thereby. 
White meadow-sweet stands tall against 
the sky, 


And, through the flags, the water-lilies gleam, 


And dreams are life, and life is but a dream, 
By Lethe stream. 
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II, 


From some thick copse of twisted myrtle, 


where 
Not ever footfall breaks the loneliness, 
A bird sings slowly to the silent air 
A song of infinite forgetfulness ; 
A song of sleep! with happy carelessness, 
Its melodies, devoid of effort, seem 
To mingle with the life that is a dream 


By Lethe stream. 





BY LETHE STREAM. 


Ill. 


The happy folk! They listen to the song, 
Deep in the meadow-grass, with half-closed 
eyes ; 
And all the while the river glides along, 
A blue reflexion of the changeless skies ; 
While, on the white flowers, gorgeous 
butterflies 


Close and unclose their wings, in bliss 
supreme ; 
They stir not, lest they waken from their dream 
By Lethe stream. 
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O Gods of old time, ye whose thrones were set, 
Not with barbaric wealth of gems and gold, 
But with fresh blossoms of those flowers that 
yet 
Retain some fragrance of the days of old, 
Doth not the grey earth still some shelter 
hold 
Where we, toil-worn, may cast us down, and 
seem, 
But for an hour, to find our lives a dream 
By Lethe stream? 
S. CORNISH WATKINS. 




















The ‘Phoenix on Oulton Broad. 


YACHTING IN FRANCE. 
PORTABLE LODGINGS ON FRENCH WATERIVAYS. 


HAVE the fortune (good or bad fortune as you may view the 
subject) to be the owner of the steamboat depicted above. 
This photograph of her was taken as she lay on Oulton Broad, 
near Lowestoft, where the craft usually spends the winter, and 
is fitted out for her summer voyages. She is 70 feet long and 
11 feet wide, and has a saloon which will comfortably dine 
nine passengers, and near which is a galley or kitchen more 
commodious, I am told, than on many a thousand-ton ship. 
Three cabins, or, to be strictly nautical, “state rooms,” each 

with two ample berths, find sleeping accommodation for six people, while at a pinch 
three can occupy the saloon for the same purpose. In the extreme bow is the 
residence of the executive department, which consists of a skipper who looks after the 
navigation and general care of the ship; the engineer or fireman, who is her vital 
force; and the cabin boy, who represents more trades and performs more varied 
duties than a landsman would consider consistent with the march of socialism. He 
is under cook and head bottle-washer below, while on deck he is expected to steer if 
wanted, scrub decks, keep watch, look after ropes and fenders at locks and at quays, 
and generally “do what he is told.” 





‘The decks form an ample promenade, and are furnished with two awnings, which 
in fine weather make two delightful rooms where the air can be enjoyed without one 
being too much scorched by the sun. Below amidship are the engines. The steam 
required is generated in a multitubular boiler of the locomotive type, and is supplied 
to the engines at about 50 lb. pressure, consuming coals to the extravagant amount of 
about twopence per mile run, 

The engines are of ten horse power, and consist of two inverted high-pressure 

527 
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cylinders, seven inches diameter and nine inches stroke, with reversing lever and 
link motion, enabling the ship to run ahead or astern as may be necessary. Our 
speed was never very fast, and we contented ourselves with five or six miles an hour 
generally, while we could increase it to eight if necessary. 

I had often heard of French canals as of great extent and immense ramifications, 
but until I had studied carefully the Official Guide to the Navigation of France, I had 
no conception of their number and mileage. I will not bore you with statistics more 
than to say that there are nearly four thousand miles of canal and two thousand 
miles of canalised rivers in the country, all under Government control and direction, 
and all of a minimum width and depth sufficient to pass barges of 120 feet long 
and 15 feet wide, with a draught of 4 to 6 feet. Some of the French lines of canal 
are much larger, and will pass boats 150 x 18 with 6 feet 6 inches draught. 

The Phenix, having been let to a party whose purpose was similar to my own, 








Ri meer TY 
Chateau Gaillard. 


had made in one direction successfully a part of the journey we proposed to return, 
and hence our mutual convenience caused us to arrange to join her at Rouen, whither 
we repaired very comfortably by rail and steamer vé@ Dieppe. 

Normandy looked very beautiful that lovely August afternoon, as we sped in the 
leisurely manner of the French express train towards its capital city. 

Have you ever been to Rouen? If not, go there. It abounds in interesting 
churches and historic monuments, and is beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Seine—here a broad river bearing on her bosom ocean steamers of large tonnage 
and capacity. Hence to Paris, on account of the bridges, the larger ships cannot 
go, but must tranship their cargo into large barges and tow boats. We were sorely 
tempted to stay in Rouen longer than time would permit, but after laying in 
stores and engaging a pilot, we were ready to start up stream when next the tide 
was going our way. 
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But “ La belle France,” where you see “ Liberté” painted up in very large letters 
(in company with “ Egalité” and “ Fraternité”) on all the public buildings, does not 
allow much of the real article to either subjects or visitors ; and we must not proceed 
on our journey without a permit, which was granted in a very courteous but only 
temporary form, after a cursory inspection of our machinery, by the captain of the 
port, M. Blouet. 

This permit gave us permission to proceed by the river as far as Paris, where, 
it said, we should procure a permis regulier from the central authority. Alas for 
our credulous belief! That belief was destined to undergo many severe shocks 
before we finally completed our journey and were allowed to return to our native 
land. But more of this anon. 

Free from any misgiving as to trouble in store, we hoisted the black pennant and 








. 
Le Petit Andelys, from Chateau Gaillard. 
steamed quietly up stream, on the top of the rising tide. ‘Threading our way up the 
sinuous river, now on this side, now on that, passing innumerable islands, we arrived 
and rested at Elbeuf for lunch. It is a singular town, nestling at the foot of the 
chalk cliffs, which on one side or the other hem in the river nearly all the way to 
St. Germain. ‘The rock formation from Orival to Elbeuf is very romantic and singular, 
jutting out into lofty domes and pinnacles, one of which, Roche de Pignon, rises 
200 feet from the river, and isa very striking object. Nearer Elbeuf one sees the 
gable end of a chapel, all the body of which is excavated in the cliff behind. A 
number of factories located here cannot spoil, to any great extent, the natural beauties 
of the situation. 

Elbeuf is not a very attractive town, and a stroll through it occupied very little 
time. The Suspension Bridge is interesting as a type not common with us, but 
frequent on the lower Seine ; and the peculiar rocking pillars are worth noting. 
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After a noonday rest for our crew, we proceeded leisurely towards the first lock 
at Martot, and here came first into contact with the marvellous navigation system 
of the Seine, with weirs and locks on a scale quite unknown in this country. But of 
this more later. 

‘Towards evening we arrived at our first halting-place, Pont de l’Arche, a pretty 
quiet village some twenty miles up the river from Rouen, but, owing to the river 
windings, not much more than seven miles in a bee line. 

Near our anchorage we noticed a band of village washerwomen. It is one of 
their strange customs to kneel on the bank, where the water is specially muddy, and 
soap and rinse their linen in the stream, banging it forcibly on a smooth stone with 
a small wooden bat, until one would expect only rags and tatters to remain. Nothing 


A 





md ‘ 
From Chateau Gaillard. 


but necromancy can account for the resulting whiteness, if they are not subjected 
to another washing to neutralise the first—as I am told is not the case. 

Pont de Arche is King Richard Cceur de Lion’s country, and the legends say 
he nearly came to grief hereabouts. Following into the water a stag he was hunting, 
his horse failed him, and he was saved with great difficulty from a watery grave. In 
gratitude for his merciful preservation he built a church near the spot. Now, I don’t 
guarantee the story or the church, but what there is left of the latter is really very 
old and very curious ; and one of the stained glass windows contains in colours a 
graphic representation of the whole incident in a sort of three-volume form down 
and across the window. 

It would seem as if the Seine grew more and more beautiful the farther we 
progressed. Pleasant sylvan scenes and green meadows on one bank, and high 
chalk cliffs or downs opposite, in ever changing, but always beautiful, variety ; 
while the bed of the stream was broken and beautified with innumerable islands, 
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varying from the islet with its solitary tree to a narrow strip of wooded land four 
or five miles long. Many hundreds of islands in all we passed. 

Our goal for the day combined every possible attraction of riverine scenery, and, 
to crown all, a historic monument, reminding us of the time when England’s kings 
were also kings of fair Normandy. 

The accompanying picture gives some faint idea of this wondrous castle, which 
was built by King Richard, a.p. 1197, on a commanding crag, inaccessible on three 
sides and very steep on the fourth. Like many feudal castles of its date, it is 
enormously strong, the walls of the keep or central tower being fifteen feet thick 
and of hard limestone set in a cement which modern builders would like the 
secret of. 

Philip Augustus was king of France, and Richard made a treaty with him 





The Old Bridge at Vernon. 


agreeing not to fortify the town of Les Andelys, which is just below the castle ; but 
though he kept the letter of his treaty he ignored the spirit of it, for, having built 
his “ saucy castle,” as he called it, on an adjoining height, he was able to prove a 
thorn in the flesh to his rival, and could dominate the Seine and give as much trouble 
as the most kingly heart could wish. The castle is Government property, and kept 
as a historic monument, and open at all times to all comers without interference. 
We spent many hours on the slopes, enjoying the magnificent prospect in every 
direction. Here are two views, one towards the north, showing the town of Petit 
Andelys and its church and hospital, and farther on a bit of chalk formation, which 
is a fair sample of the hills for many miles ; another, south-westward, which gives the 
winding river and its fertile meadows and plains stretched out as far as the eye 
can reach. 

The way now leads us under a very handsome stone bridge ; and, though this is 
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of modern construction, it is quite in harmony with the surroundings, and in no way 
detracts from the general effect. From this point we can see, low down on the castle, 
a very peculiar and, so far as I know, unique appurtenance in the Pigeon Tower. 
This round tower is built right against the precipice, is open at the top, and inside 
its walls, all the way up, are hollows or nests for these birds to live in—probably to 
many hundreds in number. Whether they were kept for food, for communication, 
or for pleasure only, no record seems to show. 

The town of Andelys reminds me of an amusing letter one of the crew wrote me 
thence, when they visited it on their way down with the previous party. 

I had impressed upon the skipper to write me a postcard at least every other day, 
saying where they were and how they progressed ; and this is one I received :— 

“SUNDAY, July 31. 

“ DEAR S1R,—Just a line to let you know that things are all right with the boat, and 
we have had too long dayes run down the Sane, and as far as we know this is the 
name of the place we are now at—‘ Et de Reception des Depéches,’ etc., etc.,” 





The “Barrage” at Meulan 


which, it appeared from subsequent explanation, they had copied from the legend 
over the post-office which indicated it as also a telegraph office. It was about as 
useful as the Dutchman’s careful note on leaving his London lodging that he was 
living in “ Stick no Bills Street,” and was equally difficult to identify. 

The next stopping-place of importance was Vernon—a pleasant town in itself, but 
set in a perfectly lovely frame of scenery. A new bridge crossing the river here 
gives a lovely view of the old bridge, now completely ruined, which forms the 
subject of our illustration. It would be difficult to understand that in securing this 
photograph one was unconsciously perpetrating a crime, but such was nevertheless 
the fact; for there is a law of France (a country positively aggressive in claiming 
universal liberty) that the photographer may not direct his camera at any object, 
however innocent, if that object happen to be within a myriamétre (six miles) of a 
military establishment. Now, Vernon is a garrison town, and I believe the gate in 
the tower on the right of the picture is actually a military bakery, for photographing 
which I had positively rendered myself liable to be run in, like a common pickpocket. 
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If this apparently unlikely tale is doubted, I can tell you how a gentleman actually 
was arrested for taking a view of a bridge which on measurement proved to be ggoo 
metres from a fortification ; and, though he regained his liberty, he suffered extreme 
inconvenience for many months, and was finally condemned to a nominal fine of 
one franc, but to pay costs amounting to more than a thousand. 

A manifest absurdity, but nevertheless true. When I became aware of the strange 
law, I applied to headquarters for information ; but it took eight days to get an answer 
at all, and when it arrived nobody could understand it. 

I give here a literal translation of the document itself :— 

‘© FRENCH REPUBLIC: LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 
‘* PREFECTURE OF THE POLICE, PARIS, 18¢h August 1892. 
“Mons. Chas. Geard is informed that amateur photographers, etc., are authorised to 
photograph on the public way in Paris on the express condition that they do not 
impede the circulation. 
“In all that concerns parks, squares, and promenades, an authorisation of the 
Prefecture of the Police zs required.” 


You see, as usual, the sting is in the tail. 

The town of Vernon is peaceful and quiet. The old church is in a narrow street, 
and so built in by houses that a photograph of its outside is impracticable ; but I got 
a shot at its interior. We also noticed the domed lime-tree avenues which surround 
the town. ‘They are curious, but not beautiful. The regular shape is kept by 
periodical cutting of the branches from a scaffold on wheels, which moves along at the 
will of the cutters. None of these avenues might be used by carriages or horsemen, 
and were especially barred to cycles; but the solemn caution against invading the 
sacred precinct apparently did not apply to the mounted officers, who boldly rode 
whither they would. Quis custodiet custodes? And yet one of these offenders would 
have hailed a chance of covering himself with glory had he seen me with my 
detective camera and run me in! 

Continuing our upward journey, we came to another crag surmounted by a castle at 
La Roche Guyon. ‘This is now the property of the Duc de Rochefoucault-Liancourt, 
whose spacious modern chateau is built under the cliff. It was not visiting day, and 
we could not gain admittance. 

Our next town of importance was Mantes Za jolie; and on a broiling midday we 
moored in the centre of the town and right opposite the magnificent Cathedral. This 
glorious church was built about 1175 A.p., and is a beautiful specimen of Gothic work. 
The flying buttresses supporting the roof-strains are particularly bold ; and the tiling 
of the roof itself is coloured enamel, which glitters and glows in the sunlight. The 
interior is very elegant, in Early Pointed style, and is remarkable for the height and 
airiness of its triforium, which, supported on triple arches, continues all round the 
choir end as well as the sides of the church. A nearer view of the towers shows a 
style of building peculiar to this district. The slender pillars to each tower, and the 
construction generally, give an exceedingly light appearance to the whole. 

It was at Mantes that our William the Conqueror sustained the injury which 
resulted in his death. He was enjoying the sight of the ruin he had caused by 
making a bonfire of a monastery, when his horse found red-hot embers bad for his 
feet, and, rearing up, threw the corpulent monarch, who was conveyed to Rouen 
mortally hurt. 

The navigation of the Seine is made possible by a very excellent series of grand 
barrages and huge locks, of which that at Meulan is here illustrated. In summer the 
river looks placid enough, and such substantial erections would seem de ¢rop ; but in 
floods such as occurred so lately as November 1892, and when the winter ice is floating 
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in masses, they are by no means so; for the water will stream over the tops of the 
locks, and every available floodgate will be needed to get rid of the vast mass of 
the rainfall. The locks, generally three side by side, are equally magnificent specimens 
of engineering ; and the larger ones will admit no less than eight huge barges at one 
time, with a lift of water of from six to fifteen feet (two to five métres). 

With a few hours’ stay at every interesting place, we at length arrive at Poissy. 
Here, for the first time, we come across a few indications that the French are aware 
the Seine exists and is beautiful ; but, though many elegant boats are found at anchor, 
very few are in use: and here I may say that during our wanderings of nearly a 
thousand kilométres we did not meet any, and only heard of one steamboat having 
done the trip during the year. I doubt if, to the lover of true rural beauty, ‘Trouville, 
Dinan, or any other ‘fashionable watering-place, can give a tithe of the real enjoyment 
the Seine offers to the aquatically inclined. 

Passing St. Germain and the splendid hydraulic lock at Bougival, we enter a 
veritable Styx, where the water is black as ink, full of floating hideousness and filth, 
and of so offensive a smell that it is no wonder if the river and its banks are avoided. 
The cause is the entrance, at Clichy, of the sewage outflow ; and for twenty kilométres 
this Stygian flood is allowed to foul the fair purity of the river, and practically to 
convert it into an open sewer. Strange that the richest city in France should, after 
spending milliards on an admirable system of drainage, stop short and be content 
with an expedient for getting rid of its sewage revolting to decency, and in direct 
conflict with scientific methods! Hastening on, with stuffed nostrils, through a two- 
hours’ purgatory, we at length reached the purer water above the lock at Suresnes, 
and moored for the night on the border of the Bois de Boulogne. 

Visitors to Paris, especially for the first time, will scarcely fail to experience an 
overpowering sense of domination by the Eiffel ‘Tower. When you are near, its 
stupendous proportions command admiration and wonder ; and when a long way off, 
its presence is felt and its form seen from most unlikely places. ‘The fact is, it zz 
be seen, whether you like it or not. 

Designing to remain in Paris a few days, we came to an anchor under the shadow 
of Notre Dame, and were here doomed to remain much longer than convenience 
or desire would have kept us. It came about in this way. Although fully equipped 
for our voyage, and passed by the English authorities having charge of such matters, 
it was impossible to persuade the French surveyors that we were not a dangerous 
explosive until they had themselves seen us proved under hydraulic power to double 
our working pressure ; and, until we submitted to and stood the test, the necessary 
permits to proceed or to return were obstinately refused us. Remonstrance, entreaty, 
representation of the unfairness of springing a trap on us when we had already 
submitted to examination on entrance to French territory, proved unavailing, and we 
had to put up with the indignity and suffer an expense of several hundred frances to 
prove an efficiency which our very presence so far from home was proof conclusive of. 
‘The necessary step further delayed us five days in a veritable sewer during intensely 
hot weather, and it was a wonder that the cholera then raging did not pay us a visit. 

In due time we gained our liberty, and, so soon as we could put our deranged 
boiler together again, we steamed out of Paris with a sense of relief, and waited for 
nothing until we were within the lock at Charenton and in the Canal de Meaux en route 
for the navigable Marne at Neuilly, to reach which we had to pass through a tunnel 
of six hundred métres at St. Maur. The scenery of the Marne hereabouts is 
delightful beyond description, as will be faintly seen by the view from Gournay 
Bridge. Nogent-sur-Marne is the centre of a good deal of aquatic enjoyment, and 
charming villas and summer residences line the banks for a long distance. 
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Next day we set gaily about our return homewards, and soon steamed hopefully 
into the lock at Vaires, without any idea that we were again to be stopped by the 
demon of bureaucracy. But so it was, and the éc/usier politely but firmly declined 
to allow further progress, and even insisted on our backing out of the lock into the 
canal, instead of passing into the more spacious river heyond. The telegram on 
which he acted was concise, but specific, and was to the effect that the yacht Phenix 
was forbidden further progress pending the obtaining of special permission from the 
Département de Travaux Publiques. Telegraphing to Paris, our good friends made 
many visits to the bureaux, and ascertained that we were stopped on the suspicion 
that we might be spies. Here was another pretty fix! We were fairly trapped 
again, and, so far as we knew, might be conveyed, babies and all, in chains to the 
nearest dungeon. If we had not had the kindest of friends, of high position and 
influence, possibly we might still be there; but our friends in need were friends 
indeed, and they found means to disarm the suspicion our two babies had aroused, 
and one more devoted than the rest posted down in the dead of night to bring us 
the long-sought 4der/é, in the shape of a special permission from the Ministére des 
‘Travaux Publiques, which made handsome amends for the delays and suspense previously 
suffered. 

The gardes and éc/usters were all warned by telegram or mandate of our coming, and 
locks flew open and bars fell down before our Open Sesame. Attentions of flattering 
and delightful kind continued until we finally arrived, safe and sound, at the coast. All 
trouble about permits being now over, we continued in a leisurely manner and with easy 
minds up the gentle stream, halting for longer or shorter periods at Lagny, St. Jean, 
La Ferte, Chateau Thierry, arriving finally at the end of river navigation at Epernay, 
a pleasant but not specially interesting town, after visiting which we retraced our steps 
to Dizy, where we entered the Canal Latéral & la Marne, traversing the heart of the 
champagne country. ‘The picture of Mareuil-sur-Ay shows our vessel in the lock, and 
the celebrated vineyard of Ay as a background. At Condé we enter the Aisne et 
Marne Canal. ‘The view given of this canal, with its double avenue of black poplars, 
is typical of the whole of the canals, and might have been taken at almost any point 
in hundreds of kilometres. ‘This canal is dependent for its supply of water on the 
pumps at Condé, which force it by a long tunnel into the summit reach at Billy-le- 
Grand: but the long drought had so reduced the supply that it was insufficient for 
the needs of the canal, and we were a very little way on before the locks were shut 
against us, with little chance of release until Heaven sent fresh supplies of rain. 

Here our Open Sesame served us well, for we alone of all the boats were allowed 
to pass, and arrived at length at the top, only to find that further progress was 
impossible, because two loaded barges were stuck in the channel, and nothing could 
get them one way or the other until the water rose enough to float them off. Making 
a virtue of necessity, we possessed our souls in patience and went to bed. At about 
six in the morning a dozen horses pulling their best finally raised the blockade, and 
the entrance to the grand tunnel of Billy-le-Grand was open to us. Unluckily two 
barges had got on first, and our superior speed was of no value to us, because there 
is no room to pass ; so we could only follow at a veritable snail’s pace of about one 
kilometre an hour through the 2300 métres of profound darkness. By dusk, however, 
we managed to arrive at Rheims, where we were very quiet and comfortable in the 
grand basin, Rheims we found an enchanting place, and its cathedral sublime, 
and regretted that only a few hours could be spared for what days were required to 
adequately see and enjoy. 

On again to Berry au Bac, and w@ Canal Latéral de |’Aisne to Celles, where we 
take to the river Aisne and are swiftly borne on its downward stream on altogether 
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different but still charming scenery, past Soissons, where we halt, as far as Compitgne, 
on the Oise. A hurried visit to the Royal Park, a glimpse of the Forest, and 
we must journey up stream again—this time the Oise. At ‘Tourville comes more 
canal (Latéral & l’Oise) as far as St. Quentin. ‘Though in this short narrative it is 
impossible even to mention any details of what we saw, be it understood that 
every métre was interesting, beautiful and varied. 





On the Canal de l’Aisne. 


St. Quentin claimed a day for a very cursory inspection, and also to adjust our 
machinery ; which accomplished, we passed on again into the Canal de St. Quentin. 
This canal is the only link uniting the Belgian rivers and canals with those of France, 
and is altogether inadequate to the demands upon it. Hundreds, if not thousands, 
of barges are kept in enforced idleness, waiting their turns to pass ; and this is the 
case hence as far as Douai. The region abounds in factories, sucrertes and coal 
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mines, all vying with one another in overcrowding the already congested canal, until 
one wonders however a barge can expect to travel from Lille to Paris during the 
lifetime of its conductor. For us we had steam, and, in virtue of our permit, right 
to pass first always, otherwise our babies would have been grey-headed ere we passed 
to our journey’s end. On the Canal St. Quentin are found the two long tunnels 
of Tronquoy and Rigueval, the latter 5670 métres long; and as they are not wide 
enough for two boats to pass abreast, special regulations are necessary to cope with 
the enormous traffic. A chain is laid down in the bottom of the channel, by means 
of which a tug slowly hauls a convoy of from twenty to forty barges through the 
two tunnels and the space separating them, and far enough past each end to 
clear the train of boats. We accordingly fastened on behind nineteen barges, and 
were, in fact, at the time nearly a mile from our tug. Progress was so slow 
that it was difficult to realise it, and at length the monotony was so oppressive that 
we went to bed. We hooked on at 4 p.m. and were cast off at 3 a.m., having taken 





The Lift at Fontinettes. 


only eleven hours to do twenty-two kilométres—not a breakneck pace, certainly. 
No fires were permitted, lest the tunnels should become stifling. Within the tunnels 
every noise was so magnified that an ordinary whip-crack sounded like a pistol-shot 
and reverberated like a roar of artillery. It was a weird but interesting experience. 

We emerged from the tunnel into cold, drizzling weather, which continued as 
far as Cambrai, where we arrived in the evening, with difficulty finding a quiet berth 
in this queer corner of the earth. 

Krom Cambrai to Douai the traffic grows more and more crowded, and progress 
past the miles on miles of barges is slow and difficult. The block culminates in 
the city of Douai, where four hours did not suffice to enable us to travel two hundred 
métres. A canal to pass outside the town and so avoid the chief difficulties has 
long been projected, but it remains so far only a proposal, while untold loss and 
inconvenience is suffered by the patient bargemen. We could not help moralising 
how much better it would be if some of the energies misdirected on the spy mania 
could be employed in improving the facilities for traffic, now so painfully inadequate 
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to the necessities of communication. Onward again to Aire, where we enter the 
Canal de Neufosse, where we experience our last novel sensation. Of locks we had 
already a surfeit, a hundred and thirty being a somewhat satisfying quantity when the 
average time to pass them was twenty minutes. Now we are to be treated to a 
journey on a stupendous’ monument of engineering skill at Fontinettes, where, in 
place of descent by locks, we are bodily lowered all afloat in a lift, of which we give 
an illustration. In this picture will be seen a central tank, containing a huge barge, 
35 metres long by 5 broad, with a load of perhaps 300 tons, being slowly 
pumped bodily up by a single hydraulic ram worked by a turbine and four force 
pumps. Arrived at the top (a rise of 45 feet) the gates at the end are lifted and 
tank and canal are joined. The barge is hauled out, and our yacht takes its place, 
is shut in the tank, and we descend in fifteen minutes to the lower level, where 
gates at the other end admit us to the canal again. Another illustration shows the 
whole erection from the bottom. Passing to St. Omer, we descend the river Aa 
for a few miles, finally turning into the Canal de Calais, reaching the port in due 
course, and concluding our delightful voyage in France on the handsome but little 
used maritime Basin de Calais. Even so near Old England bureaucracy could not 
let us quite alone, and it cost several hours’ trouble and many miles of energetic 
talk to get a permit to go to Dover—which we did not do after all, for we went 
to Ramsgate. What awful consequences will follow from this deviation from our 
authority I dare not contemplate; nor does it much signify, for, much as we 
enjoyed our journey, it is scarcely likely we shall ever have an opportunity of 
repeating it. 


CHARLES GEARD. 





The Lift at Work. 
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HE science of palmistry ——” 
Guy Barron’s supercilious pause between the whiffs of his cigarette con- 
veyed, more plainly than words, his compassionate toleration of a hobby. 
“The science of palmistry,” continued Paolo Bernard, who was not smoking, 
“will one day,” says Alexandre Dumas the younger, “be the grammar of the human 
race.” 

“ Am I to understand, then,”—with as perfect and good-humoured a courtesy as 
if he were not asking the question for the hundredth time,—“ that it is possible, by 
ineans of this science, to conjugate a man, so to speak, to account for his moods, 
especially for that great infinitive ‘to be,’ and to solve, for the first time in the history 
of mankind, the vast problem ‘ Know thyself’? ” 

“* Fiat 15°80,” 

“And a man versed in the science may become possessed at will of his friends’ 
secrets and the designs of his enemies ?” 

“ There is no limit to its possible usefulness. 
in the detection of crime !” 

“And the mistakes that may be made ‘ 


Think of the purposes it may serve 





“You do not understand. We do not see the matter from the same standpoint. 
No mistake is possible to the skilled cheiromant 


“T did not know that you laid claim to infallibility ! ” 
it) 





——to the skilled cheiromant who comprehends that events are at the sole 
disposal of the Supreme Being who is at once the centre and Ruler of all destiny.” 

“Or, to quote what you have so often quoted to me, ‘The stars govern us, but 
God governs the stars.’ ” 

“ Precisely. You improve.” 

“T must be your despair.” 

“T never said so. The palmist is born, not made. You, who look upon cheiro- 
mancy as a lingering remnant of the gross superstition of the dark ages, will always 
have a larger following than I, who believe it to be a science in the highest sense of 
the word, teaching as it does that supreme knowledge of self which is the goal of every 
student of humanity.” 

“ But, according to you, the inner life of each and all of us is at the mercy of any 
schoolgirl who chooses to take up the popular craze, and, after a perfunctory glance 
at the pages of some cheirosophical manual, considers herself qualified to deal out 
54t 
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death and marriage, disaster and success, cheerfully and indiscriminately to all her 
relatives and friends ?” 

Paolo Bernard smiled. 

“We have nothing to fear from the harmless vagaries of the young person. A 
science that has outlived the follies of necromancy and divination may well survive 
the charlatanries of nineteenth-century amateurs.” 

“You believe that it will go out of fashion ? ” 

“Guy Barron! Now you disimprove! Go out of fashion! Are geography, 
history, mathematics and music likely to go out of fashion, think you? Why, when 
these silly dabblers have transferred their pitiable superfluous energy to some new 
craze, the art they tried to desecrate will be securely elevated to its proper place in the 
ranks of the exact sciences.” 

‘So you have prophesied a thousand times. But I am still incredulous.” 

“I know. But why? You believe in physiognomy and phrenology: why not in 
this? If a man’s propensities and characteristics are written on his face and head, 
may they not also be inscribed on that far more delicate surface of the hand, where 
the busy brain delights to jot down its impressions ?” 

** But is this possible ? ” 

“Hear me out. Not the passing events of the hour alone are chronicled here. 
Every inherited tendency, every hereditary taint, every secret vice, finds expression on 
the sensitive palm. ‘The root of the disease that baffles the physician, the solution of 
the mystery that darkens a home, the unsuspected germ of evil that is to widen out 
into centuries of misery, the first faint beginnings of a sin that is to leave its impress 
on generations, the earliest link of a chain that is to bind the cradle to the grave, are 
all faithfully portrayed on that impressionable page.” 

*“ Why, this is more dangerous than hypnotism !” 

“With this exception—the hypnotic subject may deceive the operator, the hand 
never deceives.” 

“ Gant été, la femme est nue!’ 

“ Dhomme ausst. ‘There is no masquerading here. Show me the hand, and I 
will show you the man.” 

“ Paolo, have you never thought of turning your talent to account ?” 

Guy Barron, lazier than an American should have been, leaned back in his friend’s 
luxurious arm-chair, and glanced round the apartment, that answered his question in 
the negative ; money-making was not a necessity with its master. 

Paolo Bernard’s rooms in Audley Street were simply furnished. It was only 
those who came from less pretentious homes who detected the luxury underlying the 
apparent simplicity. The carpet was plain in design, but the feet sank delightfully 
into it The pictures were few and small; only connoisseurs were aware of their value. 
The chairs were carved oak, each with a history. Priceless enamels, costly statuettes, 
dainty miniatures were scattered up and down the brackets and cabinets. ‘The tapestry 
hangings were guileless of the odour of smoke and brandy that lurks in the ordinary 
bachelor den. The silken curtains fell in folds as graceful as if a woman’s hand had 
draped them. 

And yet there was nothing effeminate about this Paolo Bernard, although much 
of his strength was merely to be guessed at, as most of his intellect was only hinted 
at. A tall, spare man, with the poet’s eye and the scholar’s brow, dreamy and 
contemplative in manner, after the fashion of a keen observer of men and things. 
For the rest, he was an Englishman, the son of an Italian mother, and master 
of a considerable fortune. He was known to have dabbled in spiritualism, and to 
be an ardent disciple of the Nancy school of hypnotism. 


’ 
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“No, I have never turned my talent to account, as you, mercenary man of 
the world, call it. But, who knows? I may yet inaugurate a new departure in 
detective science.” 

“In which case, I have no doubt, you will surpass Sherlock Holmes 
himself.” 

Paolo Bernard crossed the room, and unlocked a corner cabinet. With his 
hand on the door he went on speaking, his face turned towards Guy Barron. 

“T have never shown you my murderer’s hand. Don’t start. I should have 
said the cast of a murderer’s hand. A perfect specimen of its kind. Will you see it?” 

“* How did it come into 
your possession ?” 

“Have no fear. You 
have not stumbled on a 
crime. Seven or eight 
years ago, while staying in 
Paris, I made the acquaint- 
ance of a young doctor on 
the staff of one of the 
large hospitals. We had 
many tastes in common, 
—amongst others, cheiro- 
mancy. One day a man, 
a countryman of yours, I 
believe, by the way, was 
brought to my friend’s 
hospital, suffering from 
some disease of the fingers, 
which necessitated the re- 
moval of the hand. It 
was given to me. Here is 
the cast.” 

There was nothing 
gruesome in the counter- 
feit presentment which 
Paolo Bernard held out to 
his friend. It was a per- 
fectly moulded model of 
a small, broad hand, with 





stumpy fingers. Guy 
Barron took it somewhat 
nervously. “The hand of a murderer.” 


“ But what reason have 
you for saying that this is a murderer’s hand? MHave you proved the truth of 
your assertion ? 

“The original owner of that hand, my dear Barron, is as much a stranger to 
me as to you. And yet, I have not the slightest hesitation in pronouncing him 
to be, as I said before, a murderer, and that of the most dangerous type. Not a 
single indication is absent. The line of head deeply traced and thick, with a circle 
on it, joined to the line of heart and separate from the line of life; the high mount 
and plain of Mars; the sister line at the base of the life line ; the twisted second 
finger and the clubbed thumb, are all here.” 
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“And, on the strength of these, you brand a man, of whom you know absolutely 
nothing, murderer.” 

“T, no less than every faithful cheiromant, recognise the necessity for withholding 
a final pronouncement until I have seen do/h hands. It cannot be too strongly 
impressed on the student of palmistry that a sign, to be infallible, must exist in 
both hands. So I give my unknown subject the benefit of the doubt. Until I 
have seen its fellow, I shall not give a final opinion on my cast. But this I still 
maintain: it is the hand of a devil. I have no doubt, however, that the face of 
the man who once laid claim to it is the face of an angel. When I meet him i 

“Then you hope ny 

“Knowing me for what I am, you will not be surprised at what I am about 
to say to you. I would give—what would I not give ?—to find this man, to read 
in his other hand the story which this” (touching the cast) “only permits me to 
guess at. Nor is it mere vulgar curiosity that prompts me. It is borne in upon 
me, by what means I know not, that the tragedy written in this palm is to be my 
concern—that I am destined, no matter how or where, to read its sequel.” 

Guy Barron was used to outbreaks of this kind; but something in the speaker’s 
tone, or in his earnest, far-seeing eyes, made the American unusually serious. 

“My dear Paolo! Let us hope your presentiment is ill-founded, born of 
prolonged study of this bit of plaster. If the owner of the original be what you 
imagine, may he never cross your path!” 

“And yet, just now, you were anxious for me to break a lance with Sherlock 
Holmes! By the way, we are due at the Opera to-night. Have you forgotten? 
Where do we dine?” 

* At the Albemarle.” 

“En route, then,’—turning the key in the lock of the cabinet, and so shutting 
the hand of the unknown into darkness and oblivion. 








It was the nearest approach to a gala night that is ever known at a London 
opera. Some junior members of the reigning House occupied the Royal box. 
There was a sprinkling of celebrities in the stalls. Diamonds glittered from the 
dark background of the velvet furnishings. 

The greatest singer of her century was the attraction. She had known poverty 
and failure, and had stared shame and death in the face in her time, but now she 
was famous,—-the world had gone mad over her. 

Two men, standing in the vestibule, watched the crowd passing, more or less 
leisurely, to their places. In a lull of the stream three figures crossed the marble 
floor—an elderly woman, a young girl, and a man of four- or five-and-thirty. Paolo 
Bernard touched the American on the shoulder. 

“ Frau von Ilmenau, Emma, and the Polish Count.” 

“ What made you think of such a thing ?” asked the other, who knew his “ Hyperion.” 

“The girl’s face. Watch it.” 

“Do you know who she is ?” 

=aNO.” 

“Mabel Venour. Beauty and heiress. Should you care to make her acquaint- 
ance ?” 

“ Not particularly. Come, let us go in.” 

At that moment the girl’s eyes, that had been straying furtively around her, 
fastened themselves on Paolo’s face. ‘There was no mistaking their language. It 
was a passionate appeal for help. The unhappy soul looking out of those miserable 
eyes called him to some work for her. What it might be remained to be seen, One 
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thing was clear: she had beckoned him to 


her. He was her knight-errant from that 
moment. Paolo Bernard’s solitary soul, 


that had gone on its way lonely and un- 
moved by any woman’s beauty, leapt 
forward purified and selfless in an instant, 
to do the bidding of its sister-soul. 

The three figures swept past him. He 
saw that the girl might have sat for the 
portrait of Emma of Ilmenau. 

“ Her figure was slight; her counten- 
ance beautiful, though deadly-white; and 
her meek eyes, like the flower of the night- 
shade, pale and blue, but sending forth 
golden rays.” 

“Who is the man?” —for 
bowed in passing to Guy Barron. 

“Earle Rothes. He is said to be en- 
gaged to Miss Venour.” 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“My dear Paolo! I thought your rule 
was never to judge a man whose hand you 
had not seen.” 

“Who said I had judged? Mr. Rothes 
seems the original of the Polish Count. 
What higher praise can 1 bestow ?” 

He went on to quote Longfellow: 
a young Antinous, with a moustache 
and a nose @ /a Kosciusko. In other 
respects, a perfect hero of romance.” 

“And the elder lady ?”—watching the 
three figures disappear into their box. 


had 


he 


“c 


EARLE 








* The girl's eyes fastened themselves on Paolo’s face,” 


“Princess Alessandro, Miss Venour’s aunt, or cousin, or chaperone, or either. 


We shall lose the first act, Paolo.” 


Guy Barron, going down Bond Street two or three days later, stumbled upon 


Earle Rothes. 


Their previous acquaintance had been merely a bowing one, but 


“the Polish Count,” as the American had learnt to call him, was cordiality itself. 
“T was on my way to Lacon & Ollier’s to find a palmist, for a lady who has 


gone mad on the popular craze.” 
“Stop: I think I can help you.” 
“What? Are you bitten, too?” 
“No: a friend of mine. 
“T have heard of him. 

Well, will you bring him ? 
“The Princess ?” 
“Yes. Princess Alessandro. 


Paolo Bernard —— 
Has rather a reputation at this sort of thing, hasn’t he? 
I will tell the Princess to send you a card.” 


” 


She is perfectly insane on palmistry.” 


“T cannot promise that my friend will cure her.” 


ge 


Till Thursday, then, aw revoir!” 


“ Are you willing to earn an honest penny ?” Guy Barron asked his friend. 





“ce If 
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so, what are your terms? In other words, at how much per hand do you delineate ? 
That is the correct phrase, is it not?” 
* Where is it ?” 


“Of all places in the world, Princess Alessandro’s. Her Thursdays are not bad. 
You will come ?” 

This was a summons. She had need of him. He would go. 

“Yes, I will come. To whom am I indebted for the honour of the invitation, 
or command ?” 

“To the Polish Count.” 

“ Ah! To Mr. Rothes.” 

‘* By interpretation. What a study that man’s hand shoule be!” 

“ How so?” 

‘“* He has lived his life.” 

‘“What do you know of him ?” 

“ All, and nothing. He inherited a large fortune from his uncle, John Whitstable 
of Connecticut, the man who was murdered some years ago, you remember, by armed 
burglars in his own house. Then the nephew came to Europe, where his reputation 
is that of an all-conquering hero. He is equally at home in Paris as in London, in 
Vienna as in Rome. Women rave about him.” 

“Miss Venour amongst the number ? ” 

“She has outlived the raving stage. Poor girl! You know her story ?” 

“No.” 

“ Not that she was engaged to young Despard of Elston,—he was murdered, you 
remembe., —and that the marriage was to have taken place almost immediately ?” 

“Mr. Rothes evidently has extraordinary luck. It is astonishing how kind Fate 
is to some people! No less than two persons does she remove out of her favourite’s 
path simply that he may become a rich man and the husband of a beautiful wife.” 

“Oh! as for ¢hat, it is a mere on dit, Ignore it at the Princess’s.” 


The Princess Alessandro was at home inher salon, a somewhat pinchbeck 
apartment in her house in Clarges Street. Mabel Venour was its mistress in name, 
but not in reality, although her money paid the rent. There had been a past in this 
girl’s life when it would have been easy for her to assert herself. But that had been 
before the awful day when she was called from the final discussion of the never-to-be- 
worn bridal gown to her lover’s dying bed. Happiness, enthusiasm, strength, will, 
had all left her then. Life wasa mere drifting now. It was only of late that she 
had realised, with the woman’s quick instinct not yet wholly deadened in her, into 
what maelstroms she might be hurried ere she was aware of her danger. Vague at 
first, this sense of peril deepened with every added courtesy, every new attention 
forced on her by Earle Rothes ; and she was utterly helpless. At least, she had been 
utterly helpless until the moment when a stranger’s face, seen across the crowded 
vestibule of the Opera-house, had flashed in its strength and beauty upon her sight. 
It scarcely surprised her to meet him again in the drawing-room at Clarges Street. 
She had need of him. He had come. Guy Barron introduced him to her; but she 
seemed to have known him a long time before. There was an old-fashioned courtesy 
in his manner that pleased her. She had, indeed, expected it. It was in perfect 
accord with his stately walk, the poise of his dark head, the dark, earnest eyes, 
and dreamy smile. She had not exchanged half a dozen words with him when the 
Princess carried him off to “operate,” as she insisted on calling it. His corner was, 
henceforth, the centre of attraction. Music was going on in an inner room, but 
nobody listened. Paolo Bernard was the hero of the afternoon. As the women 
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passed, one by one, from the magician’s presence, they were not long in bidding 
their hostess adieu: such strange things as they had heard were best discussed with 
bated breath in the shelter of their own rooms. 


“Tell me, Lady Marion, is there any truth in it?” 

“Truth? My dear Princess, the man is a wizard!” 

“What witchcraft is driving Lady Marion away ?” 

“Go and see for yourself, Mr. Rothes,” giving him her hand in passing. 

“If you wish to be read like a book,—yes.” 

“‘What ? you serious, too, Duchess? Come, I must try my luck. Where is the 
magician ?” 

The crowd had thinned considerably. Paolo Bernard was leaning back in a 
restful attitude in his chair, Guy Barron standing beside him talking to Miss Venour. 

“T have brought you another subject, Mr. Bernard,” said the Princess. 

Zarle Rothes affected to shudder. ‘Can we not think of a better name? It is 
too suggestive of the knife.” 

“From all I have heard, Mr. Bernard’s delineations are equal to a surgical 
operation.” 


“Well, I am willing to risk it. Come, sir, here is my hand. Delineate, operate, 
what you like.” 





a % “ws 


“*Come, sir, here is my hand.'” 
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Paolo Bernard took it in silence, and held it so. The eyes of one woman, 
interested she scarcely knew why in this meeting, detected something of horror, or 
disgust, or both, in the perceptible pause. She, no less than the other unskilled ones, 
looking over the palmist’s shoulder, saw that there was something incongruous, almost 
grotesque, in the hand that belonged to Earle Rothes’ body. Was it merely’so as 
contrasted with the other hand in which it lay? Red, because Paolo Bernard’s was 
white. Coarse, because his was refined? Sensual, because his was psychic? Did 
the cheiromant’s long tapering fingers and rosy polished nails throw into sinister 
relief the short fingers and livid nails of the other? Was it merely because the one 
was a poet’s hand that the other was the hand of a—— 

“Pardon me, Mr. Bernard, but does the effort of delineation always have the same 
effect upon you?” 

“What is that?” 

No one, not even Earle Rothes, who had asked the first question, seemed to 
notice that Mabel Venour had answered it with another. The subject whose hand 
was under examination went on addressing himself to Paolo: 

* Your hand has turned to ice.” 

“Tt is simply caused by holding it so long in one position. May I see your other 
hand ?” 

“T am sorry to say I cannot oblige you. Circumstances over which I had no 
control deprived me of my left hand many years ago.” 

“Then I regret that I can tell you nothing,” rejoined the cheiromant, almost 
brusquely ; but once more Mabel Venour’s eyes, following his, saw that they were 
fastened, full of horror and doubt, on the gloved semblance of Earle Rothes’ lost hand. 

“T told those French scoundrels that they were doing me an unnecessary injury, 
and I have lived to prove it true in more senses than one. Here am I positively 
debarred from the supreme satisfaction of knowing myself as others do zo¢ know me 
simply on account of the Parisian faculty’s love of the knife.” 

“Tt was in Paris, then re 

“In Paris. At the Hospital St. Alain. But come, sir, is your ‘ nothing’ final ? ” 

“My rule is never to pronounce judgment on one hand only. An indication, to 
be certain, must appear in both hands.” 

“ But surely you can tell me something from this hand. If your art is what you 
assert it to be, you can decipher at least half of my destiny.” 

“ As you will. Only, do me the justice to remember that I am working in the 
dark—that your other hand might have contradicted or corroborated every sign in this.” 

“ Proceed.” 

* You are fond of admiration, ease and luxury. You are somewhat inclined to 
exaggerate. You have plenty of self-confidence and will. You have been singularly 
fortunate.” 

* Shall I continue so ?” 

“Why not? Men of your indomitable will can always command success.” 

“T believe it. Nothing has ever stood between me and my desires. ‘To wish has 
been to have. And now for events, Sir Wizard.” 

“T cannot speak with any certainty. Your life has been eventful. Two—nay, 
three obstacles—have stood in your path, and have been removed by the same 
hand. The removal of the first gave you wealth; of the second, freedom; of the 
third -——” 

“ Well, of the third?” 

*T can tell you no more.” 

“ Now, Mr. Rothes, what do you think of it?” 
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“My dear Princess, Mr. Bernard is indeed a wizard. But I am sure he will 
believe that I am not in any way discrediting his powers when I say that palmistry 
still remains for me a frivolous amusement, a distraction for enthusiasts, or for madmen 
whose love of the marvellous has become a greed.” 

“ But Lady Marion and the Duchess——” 

“ Are sensitive, credulous women.” 

“ The cheiromant thrusts his science on no one, Mr. Rothes. But of this be sure: 
the hand ever lies. We—the majority of us at any rate—in the course of years teach 
our eyes and our lips to keep silence and to guard our secrets, but we do not reckon 
with that summer-up of character and destiny which we call the hand, the most 
perfectly constructed member of the body, and therefore the most fitted to express 
human faculties and predilections.” 

The man to whom Paolo Bernard spoke had learnt how to compel those untrust- 
worthy vassals, lips and eyes, to discretion; but he had certainly never taken account 
of his hand. And the cheiromant annoyed him. He did not embarrass with the 
coolly impertinent stare of the physiognomist, nor with the prying fingers of the 
phrenologist ; but his calm confidence in himself and in his science nettled the man 
of the world. On the other hand, the covert insolence of Earle Rothes’ tone and 
manner, his blatant self-assertion, added every moment to the strong antagonism with 
which Paolo Bernard had from the first regarded him. Indeed, it was evident to the 
least observant of the little group about them that between the two men there was 
undeclared, but no less genuine, hostility. 

Earle Rothes moved away, smiling sneeringly, and whispering into the Princess’s 
ear, “A tissue of nonsense from beginning to end! ‘The man is, vulgarly speaking, 
a humbug! He has told me nothing which I did not know already, and by chance 
he has made a few lucky hits, after the fashion of these prophets of evil.” 

“ But the Duchess said——” 

“T am not the Duchess, my dear Princess.” 

Mabel Venour watched them out of hearing before she put the question that 
had been burning in her brain : 

“ Was that a true delineation ?” 

There seemed to be more than ordinary anxiety in her tone and in her very 
attitude. 

Paolo Bernard turned his head, and looked at her long and steadily. She stood 
beside him, tall, even in contrast with his great height, steadying herself, or at least it 
seemed so, against a high-backed chair. She was even paler than when he had first 
seen her, but a pink spot burned on either cheek. But for this and her eager eyes, 
she might have been a statue. Her white tea-gown, with its trailing folds and winged 
sleeves, added to the illusion. 

“Why do you doubt me?” 

“ Because I understand a little about palmistry, and I have looked at Mr. Rothes’ 
hand, and——” 

“ Your impression does not coincide with mine ?” 

“No.” 

“ And if I told you I had lied, what then?” 

“T should say it was for reasons of your own.” 

“ And do me the justice to ask no more?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Her delicate hand fluttered into his, outstretched. ‘To all the world, Paolo Bernard 


was taking leave of his hostess: to them, it was the seal and token of trust on one side, 
of defence on the other, 
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Guy Barron preserved a discreet silence until the two men had gained Piccadilly. 

“‘ Paolo, what was the name of your friend’s hospital ? ” 

For all answer, the other gripped his arm as if in a vice. 

“Tt is too early to ask questions. But will you help me?” 

“To the death. But he is a dangerous fellow. And how in the world are you 
going to bring it home to him? I never heard of palmistry being admitted as evidence 
in the law courts.” 

“You have said that I may count on your help. Then I ask for silence. You 
imagine too much.” 

In June—three months later—Paolo Bernard gave a supper in his rooms. ‘The 
guests numbered four: Princess Alessandro, Miss Venour, Guy Barron, and Earle 
Rothes. ‘The presence of the latter gentleman was not accounted for by the skirmishes 
that had invariably marked his frequent meetings with his host in Clarges Street. But 
it was an understood thing in London society that where Miss Venour and her 
chaperone went there Mr. Rothes went also, and it suited Paolo Bernard’s purpose 
to invite him just as much as it suited his purpose to accept the invitation. ‘The little 
function was perfect of its kind ; but, in spite of the host’s carefully adjusted attentions 
and his guests’ responsive gaiety, there was a shadow on the feast, more felt than seen. 
Perhaps the number was an awkward one, suggestive to each of the five that he or she 
might be spoiling a partie carré. Or the shadow might have originated in the ill- 
disguised scowl on Earle Rothes’ low brows. Or it might have been born of Mabel 
Venour’s white face and dis¢raite manner. She had come on from a party at the 
French Embassy, which afforded a pretext for her weariness. She wore pink, made 
in her favourite Greek fashion, her golden hair bound with a fillet. The place of 
honour at her host’s right hand had been assigned to her, and he was full of quiet, 
unobtrusive attentions. But she seemed to have no interest in anything, save, perhaps, 
in the flowers with which the table was laden. They were, indeed, everywhere: 
overflowing the tall vases like rainbow foam in a cup of wine, and weighing down 
the carved brackets like a harvest tribute from summer fields. Ropes of them swung 
from sconce to sconce, and shimmered changefully as the lamps flung, here a golden, 
there a crimson glow, their light falling through a yellow or a scarlet shade. 

The Princess alone seemed bent on enjoying herself thoroughly. But then, she 
was, as Guy Barron said, “so intensely materialistic!” Like all women of her type, 
she affected intense spirituality. Her appearance, however, was pathetically against 
her. Young people whose ears were tickled by the sound of the Princess Alessandro’s 
romantic name collapsed into disappointment when they saw her. She was fat and 
English—absurdly so. When she walked, she intended to convey the impression of 
sailing—rude people called it waddling. She made a pilgrimage about Paolo’s rooms, 
levelling her fAence-nez at the statues and scrutinising the pictures. She stopped at last 
before the cabinet, confessing to a perfect passion for those “ sweet bits” of furniture. 

“My Bluebeard’s cupboard, Princess,” was the answer to her look of inquiry. 

“ Mabel, my dear child! Do you hear? We must persuade Mr. Bernard to 
unlock his cabinet of mystery. I do so dote on mystery !” 

“The contents of my cabinet are not worthy of so high-sounding a name, as 
Mr. Barron can tell you.” 

“ You have seen them?” gasped the Princess. 

“7 have.” 

‘‘ Love-letters, perhaps?” sneered Earle Rothes. 

“No,” was the sharp response: Paolo Bernard’s hand already on the door of 
the cabinet. Something in his guest’s tone seemed to. determine him to action, for 
he turned the key quickly in the lock. 
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“My Bluebeard’s cupboard, Princess, contains but one treasure: the cast of a 
hand.” 

“The cast of a hand! I positively can’t wait another moment. Open sesame!” 

The door of the cabinet seemed to obey the magic command, it opened so swiftly 
and so noiselessly. Paolo Bernard brought his treasure to the light. 

“Ts that all? It is nothing much to look at.” 

“ Ah! Princess, is not that the old story—the old sequence of events attendant 
on the opening of all our Bluebeard’s cupboards, the lifting of every veil? Curiosity, 
impatience, gratification, disillusion, disappointment ! ” 

“Whose hand is it? Where did you yet it? It’s not very aristocratic-looking.” 

“ That depends upon what you mean by aristocratic.” 

“Oh! delicate, refined, with long, taper fingers.” 

“Psychic, in short. And you believe such a hand to be an infallible sign of blue 
blood, of a long line of noble ancestors? You never made a greater mistake. If 
heredity goes for anything, the descendants of those old warriors with whom modern 
aristocracy loves to claim kinship were nearly always of the spatulate type.” 

“Ts not this a digression, Mr. Bernard? ‘The stage waits.” 

The interruption came from Earle Rothes. He had risen from his seat, and stood 
leaning against Mabel Venour’s chair with an arrogant assumption of familiarity. 
Guy Barron, an onlooker at a scene that might at any moment blaze into a tragedy, 
noted that Paolo Bernard saw and appreciated the action at its full significance. 
But to the rest he seemed unseeing. He fingered the cast lazily, addressing himself 
directly to the Princess : 

“Must I answer your questions categorically ? Whose hand is it? As far as I 
know, a murderer’s.” 

Spoken in the ears of an ordinary assemblage, this word would have made no more 
impression than the mention of any of the usual forms of death. But on two of this 
little group needs must that its effect was extraordinary. The red hand of a murderer 
had touched them very closely. It could have been nothing but the memories evoked 
by this hideous name that sent the blood ebbing from the livid face of John 
Whitstable’s nephew and heir. The associations of a tragically interrupted betrothal 
took the shape of tears in Mabel Venour’s sad eyes. And yet, she forgave the hand 
that wounded. Not so Earle Rothes. 

“Must I remind you that this is in bad taste, considering iS 

“ That two of my hearers have had closer acquaintance with that ugly name than 
the rest of us? I am not forgetting. Nay, I am bound to remember when I look 
at this embodiment of every evil passion by which a man can be swayed. It is the 
hand of a monster! Such a man would not be content with a single crime. His 
thirst for blood would probably be surpassed only by his ingenuity in devising 
murder! His talent for crime would be superb! It is the hand of a Borgia!” 

“Sir, this is intolerable ! ” 





Earle Rothes almost staggered forward, bringing his hand down on the table with 
angry emphasis. At the same moment Paolo Bernard placed the cast on the white 
cloth. The living hand and the counterfeit presentment lay side by side. The 
cheiromant’s dark eyes seemed to burn into them. 

“Such a hand,” resumed the palmist, his voice a merciless monotone, “ might 
well have stabbed your uncle, Mr. Rothes. Or have felled your lover to the ground, 
Miss Venour. I can even fancy these fingers strangling the life out of——” 

There was a smothered cry, a rush forward, a crash. Miss Venour had fainted, 
and, in the alarm of the moment, the cast had been swept from the table. It lay on 
the floor, broken into a dozen pieces. Paolo Bernard swept them aside with his foot. 
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“Tt is of no conse- 
quence, Princess. It has 
served its purpose.” 
* * * 

“Promise me_ that 
you will not go.” 

“ Have no fear for 
me, dearest.” 

“But I am afraid. 
I must be afraid. It 


“The living hand and the counterfeit lay side by side.” 


will be with you as it was with Lionel. It seems to me——” 
“Yes, it seems to you?—Well, my love ?” 
‘that his death was my fault! ‘That Z was its innocent cause! His love 


for me was his death. He was killed because he dared to love me. And now— 
now—that another loves me, whom I love,”—pausing and laying her hand in her 
lover’s,—“I am afraid.” 

“My dear love,”—stroking the sunny hair, his voice itself a caress,—‘ what 
can harm me while I have your prayers?” 

“But you will be at the mercy of a murderer, and you know him to be a 
murderer.” 

“Hush! hush! ‘This is our secret.” 

“And his. He guesses that we suspect.” 

“If my worst enemy were sick unto death in a strange land, I should go 
to him.” 

“JT know, I know. ‘Tell me the story. Where is it?” 

“An Italian, speaking no language but his own, is dying in a poor lodging-house 
in Lisson Grove, with no friend but Earle Rothes.” 

“God help him!” 

“ At least, it is a friendly thought that prompts him to send for me, who can 
speak to him in his own tongue.” 

“You will not go alone? You will take Mr. Barron with you?” 

“Guy is at Brighton.” 

“Then you are going to your death.” 
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Mabel Venour’s warning words rang unpleasantly in Paolo Bernard’s ears as 
he went along the crowded streets to his tryst with what ?—Death had an ugly 
sound in the summer evening, pink-flushed and stilly. And then he was in London, 
where Stay—what was it some one had said in Clarges Street only last night ? 
“For tragedies, give me London! No sooner does the grave close over one than 
another rises up in its place.” And then, Mabel had said, “You are going to 
your death!” What connection was there between these things? He distrusted 
the man at whose bidding he was taking this journey, but the end might not 
necessarily be that ugly name which had a knack of wiping the pink out of the 
sky and seemed to set the air on fire. In his chequered life Paolo Bernard had 
rubbed shoulders more than once with death, and that unconcernedly. But he was 
not quite so ready to bid it welcome now. Life had seemed sweeter to him 
since Mabel Venour’s dear eyes had looked in upon his solitary soul. No, death 
was irreconcilable with this new and fuller life. And yet she had said, “ You are 
going to your death.” 

The house was a poor one in Church Street,—the lower part a shop. A hideous 
old man opened the door. Paolo mentioned Mr. Rothes’ name, and was ushered 
up the dark, creaking stairs, into a dirty, low-ceilinged room. Earle Rothes was its 
sole occupant. 

“Where is the Italian?” asked Paolo, with a sharp glance around him. 

“ Briefly,—nowhere. Did it never occur to you that my letter might have been 
a ruse? I wanted to get you into my power,—and here you are.” 

“You intend to murder me, as you murdered i 

“——-my uncle, because I was tired of waiting for dead men’s shoes; as I 
murdered Lionel Despard, because he stood between me and the woman whose 
money I wanted.” 

“ And when you have murdered me?” 

*“T mean to marry her.” 

* And murder her?” 

“When she has made her will in my favour.” 

Would it be murder—could any righteous judge count it murder—to rid the 
world of this monster?—to save Mabel Venour from the hideous fate awaiting 
her? One or other only would leave this room alive. Which? If he, Paolo, 
allowed himself to be murdered, he would be faithless to his trust, false to his 
vow of knight-errantry. For her sake, and not for any use that his helpless life 
had been or might be, he must live. At least, he would not die without a fight for 
life. ‘The key clicked in the lock. He was alone with this man,—trapped! A life 
was nothing to this murderer,—merely a pebble to be kicked out of his way. And 
yet, the red glare of murder in his eyes, the ferocious panting of a wild beast for 
blood, had no power to daunt Paolo Bernard. 

“Upon my soul, if I were not so desperately hard up, I should give you your 
life. Your pluck is superb. Man, do you know that I mean to £&7// you?” 

“Not if I can kill you.” 

It was a battle-signal—the call to arms. Oh God! what a battle! Against 
what fearful odds! But it was a fight for Mabel,—Mabel’s happiness and 
honour, perhaps her life, were at stake. Always before Paolo Bernard’s blazing 
eyes, stirring his ebbing pulses, giving back his failing strength, was one picture— 
the white vision of the woman he loved. Only a miracle could spare him to her, 
and in this supreme moment his old beliefs seemed to forsake him. If the spirits 
were indeed what he had believed them to be, guardian and champion, surely, 
surely, they would help him now! ‘The world had never known him for a religious 
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man, but, even in this mad _ struggle for life, his every thought was a prayer. 
Forgotten words that his Catholic mother had whispered in his childhood came 
back to him, while his assailant’s hand was crushing into his throat the little 
gold cross that she had hung about his neck. ‘This was death: this the end of 
his fool’s errand. He had read of this mystic passage under many imageries—the 
river, the icy hand, the ebbing tide: he was proving them all. Here and there, 
—hither and thither,—the swaying of the two bodies keeping time to the wind 
and rain howling and pelting against the window-pane. For a great storm had 
broken over London,—-a memorable storm,—a storm of which men still speak,— 
a storm in which Nature abandoned herself to a blind fury of fierce thunder-peals 
and blue lightnings and hoarse gusts of wind. Was there help, or encouragement, 
or defence in the warring elements? ‘They came too late. 

Paolo Bernard’s strength was failing fast. 

What noise was that? ‘Thunder? Or an earthquake? Or the roar of a 
river? Or 

Flashing between them like a sword, the lightning tore the two men asunder, felling 
them to the ground. One man awoke in the grey dawn that followed that fearful 
night. Beside him lay a ghastly upturned face. Paolo touched the clenched hand. 
It was cold in death. 





E. M. Hewitt. 





“Beside him lay a ghastly upturned face ” 
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Footprints le the Devil 


COO, . IN OUR OWN ae 


HEN one religion has given 

place to another, the old 
divinities are apt to be treated in two 
very different ways by those who 
have come to reject their authority. On the 
one hand the conservative instinct of mankind 
in general tends to preserve time-honoured rites and 
ceremonies, and is loth to cast away ingrained pre- 
judices and superstitions. Relics of a more or less discarded 
creed may attach themselves to new objects of worship, or 
customary observances may continue to be paid to familiar tutelary 
powers, no longer indeed looked upon as supreme, but still respected or dreaded 
as beings whom it is desirable to propitiate. Many of the teachers of the new faith 
and their most zealous disciples will, on the other hand, be opposed to all attempts 
at compromise. In their anxious desire to remove every particle of the old leaven, 
they will not be content with dethroning the ancient deities, but must needs represent 
them as deserving hatred or contempt. ‘Thus the Devas are bright and beneficent 
gods in the Sanskrit Vedas, but dark and wicked spirits in the Persian Zend Avesta. 
The dragon or serpent in more than one primeval cult is the symbol of creative 
and recuperative power, of wisdom, and sometimes of immortality. To Jews and 
Christians it became the type of all evil, and is identified in the last book of the 
Bible with the arch-enemy of man.* The early Christians held that the idols of 
Greece and Rome were devils in disguise; and our own Milton, it will be remem- 
bered, has dramatically illustrated this view of polytheism in “ Paradise Lost.” t The 
very word which means a divine being in classical Greek was degraded by Jewish 
and Christian usage into a “demon” in the modern sense. 

So when Christianity came into successful conflict with Keltic and Teutonic 
mythology, similar results followed, traces of which have been left in popular phrases 
and folk-lore. Thus the familiar appellation of “Old Nick” has probably no 
connection with the name Nicholas, as commonly supposed, but is an abbreviated 
form of “Nicor,” a Saxon water-sprite, containing the same etymological root as 
“nixie.” Like Baal-zebub,t and other gods of a foreign or discredited Pantheon, 
“Old Nick” has become one and the same with the prince of the devils, and his 
originally aquatic province has been exchanged for a realm of fire and brimstone. 

* Rev. xii. 9. On its first appearance in the Hebrew Scriptures the serpent is endowed with 
exceptional wisdom, though it is represented as exercised for a malicious purpose. The beneficent 
aspect of this symbol as the source of life and health is shown in the story of the brazen 


serpent 
in the wilderness. 
+ Book L., ll. 356—521 t Cf. 2 Kings i, 2 with St. Matt. xii, 24. 
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But under the a/as of “ Davy Jones,” whose “locker” is at the bottom of the sea, 
and “Old Harry,”* who has an evil reputation among mariners as the brewer of 
storms, his association with the watery element is still retained. On one part of 
the English coast, the dashing and crashing of huge boulders by a stormy surf is 
spoken of as Old Nick playing at marbles.t In like manner the shaggy woodland 
spirit Skrat or Skratti of Scandinavian mythology, still survives among us as 
“Old Scratch.” 

Another instance of the migration of what was formerly held sacred into the 
region of the infernal is furnished by the evil reputation of Walpurgis Night, when 
witches, mounted on goats and broomsticks, were believed to hold high revel with 
their master, Satan, on desolate heaths and hills. This was once the most solemn 
festival of Keltic paganism—the night between the last day of April and the first of 
May. The favourite haunts of witches on their “Sabbaths” were the old places of 
heathen sacrifice. 

The grotesque features of the vulgar devil are 
descended partly from rustic gods akin to the classical 
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Scottish Highlands believes, or used to believe, 
. in “a goblin called Ourisk, whose form is like 
\ that of Pan”; and “from this sylvan 
deity,” writes Scott, in his “ Letters 
S.. on Demonology,” “ the modern nations 
= - of Europe have borrowed the degrad- 
=~ ~_ ing and unsuitable emblems of the 

——-  goat’s visage and form, the horns, 
hoofs and tail with which they have 
depicted the author of evil when it 
pleased him to show himself upon 
earth. It is related of one of these 
goblins, which frequented a mill near 
the foot of Loch Lomond, .. .” 
continues Sir Walter, and proceeds to 





ers : relate a part of the legend which may 
"eater The Devil's Island, be found in full in an article on “ Irish 
Lae Killarney. Fairy ‘Tales” contributed by W. S. 


Rose to the Quarterly Review, June 1825. A Highland miller was much vexed by 
his mill being set at work nightly when there was nothing to grind, to the serious 
damage of the machinery. One of his men volunteered to sit up to watch for the 
delinquent ; but, having made himself a good turf fire, at last fell asleep. He awoke 
in the middle of the night, and found a sort of lubber fiend seated opposite to him, 
hairy, like him of “L’Allegro,” and boldly demanded his name. The demon said 
he was called Urisk (Gaelic for a goblin), and in return asked the name of his 
interrogator, who answered, “ Myself.” The fiend being satisfied as to this particular, 
fell as!eep in his turn, when the watcher tossed a panful of hot ashes into his hairy 
lap, and the goblin was instantly in flames. He ran, screaming with agony, to the 
door, and was answered by the yells of a host of mountain spirits. “What has 
befallen thee?” exclaimed his brother goblins. ‘He has set me on fire.” “ Who?” 


* An isolated chalk cliff near Swanage, in Dorsctshire, is commonly called ‘* Qld Harry.” 
+ ‘‘ Silhouettes ” in the Zd/er, Feb. 1892, 
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demanded the fiends. ‘ Myself,” cried Urisk. “‘Then you may put it out yourself,” 
replied the spirits. Scott, in noticing the resemblance between this story and that 
of Outis (“Nobody”) in the “Odyssey,” observes, “ Perhaps some Churchman, 
more learned than his brethren, may have transferred the legend from Sicily to 
Duncrune, from the shores of the Mediterranean to those of Loch Lomond.” But 
there is an Esthonian tale of the devil’s death which resembles yet more closely 
the myth of Ulysses and Polyphemus. In this variant the devil is blinded by a man 
who engaged to furnish him with a pair of new eyes. The man had told him that 
his name was Issi (Self), so that when the devil rushes out and tells all whom he 
meets that Issi has done it, he is only laughed at as a fool, and dies of his wounds. 
There is also a story current in India the point of which turns upon a similar trick. 

A diabolical miller appears in a German legend which may be compared with 
the foregoing. Zoit’s mill, near Liebschwitz, was haunted at night by the devil, who 
was in the habit of using one of the stones to grind down his hoofs. On one 
occasion a young fellow employed at the mill lay in wait for the fiend, and spied 
him at his work; but paid dearly for his pains, for the devil seized him and held 
his hinder parts to the grindstone till he had lost at least half of them. Another of 
the miller’s men, however, who was older and wiser, came upon the intruder unawares, 
and this time it was the devil himself whose posteriors suffered curtailment; while, 
later on, a clever lad tied him 
up in a sack in spite of all his 
struggles, and threw him into 
the mill-pond, which put an ° 
end to his pranks. 

“The best-known marks of 
the devil,” says Ennemoser, in @G@# 
his “ History of Magic,” he? 
“are the cloven foot, the Hane cies 
goat’s beard, the cock’s GoW\ck'ow ¢% 
feather, and the ox’s tail.” ‘The poe 
cloven hoof is sometines r- === 
placed by that of a_ horse 
(especially in German art), or by a goose’s foot. The red beard which often dis- 
tinguished him is derived from Donar or Thor, the god of thunder; and his green, 
grey, or red cloak attests his close connection with the fairies, kobolds and dwarfs. The 
jocular humour which marks even the most malicious tricks of those little people, 
according to the old Northern mythology, is reproduced in the demons of medizval 
miracle plays, when the entrance of Diabolus and his imps was always hailed with 
much the same sort of hilarity as that which is provoked among our children by the 
harlequinade of a modern pantomime. It is not so very long ago since the Pusstons- 
spiel at Ober-Ammergau was disfigured by vulgar ribaldry of this sort, the fate of Judas 
Iscariot, as described in the Acts of the Apostles (i. 18), being dramatically presented 
with the help of a long string of sausages, upon which a troop of hungry demons 
used to pounce with delight. It has been said of Southey that he could never think 
of the devil without laughing ; and some of the most ludicrous verses ever made on 
“Old Nick” are the overflowings of his quill. ‘This (as Sir George Cox has pertinently 
remarked in his “ Aryan Mythology”) is a proof of his genuine Teutonic descent. 
The monstrous stature and gross stupidity of the devil of Norse and German folklore 
are derived, it may be, from the awkward trolls and giants, whose vast size and 
strength are no match for the wit of the heroes who defeat their wickedness. Even 
Mephistopheles, who in Goethe’s hands is the very essence of worldly wisdom and 
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cynical penetration, was popularly presented as a heavy lout, a regular dummerteufel, 
in spite of his having the laugh on his own side in the end, when Faust is carried 
bodily away in his clutches. 

There are other old Teutonic folk-tales, however, in which the devil is exhibited 
as a decidedly clever personage. In one of these he combines astuteness with a 
certain good-natured generosity still more rare in the vulgar conception of his character. 
A native of Eisenberg, named Bastian, who had run away from his mother’s humble 
roof, after meeting with a number of strange adventures, fell into great distress in 
China. Thence he was enabled to return home by means of a compact with the 
devil, that he should either forfeit his soul’s salvation, or live for three years without 
once washing himself, or combing his hair, or changing his clothes, or saying his 
prayers, or going to church. For more than two years he fulfilled these conditions, 
taking up his abode in a pig-sty, and shunned by every one; but at last the devil, 
in pity, provided him with more comfortable quarters, sending him to a physician 








ee it ae 
Little Orme’s Head and the Cave of Devils 


who was in want of an assistant. Thereupon Bastian began to make love to the 
leech’s daughters. The two eldest, who were very ugly, would have nothing to say 
to him; but the youngest, who was extremely pretty, consented to give him her 
hand in marriage. Then the devil scraped his servant so clean, and dressed him 
up so grandly, and gave him so much money, that the two elder sisters, out of 
envy and mortification, made away with themselves, one by hanging herself in the 
neighbouring wood, and the other by drowning herself in the river. Thus the devil 
got two souls instead of one. 

Another story which shows the fiend in a favourable light is that told of a 
tyrannical and ungodly nobleman of Voigtlands and his old servant, whom he had 
ordered to perform a task far beyond his strength—to cut down a huge oak tree 
and bring it up to the castle. While the poor man stood in amazement, dreading his 
master’s fury, the devil appeared to him in human form, and bade him go home 
without troubling himself further about the matter, for he would undertake the job 
himself with his own team. He actually tore up the great tree by its roots, and 
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dragged it just as it was, without lopping off any of the branches, into the gateway 
of the castle, where it stuck fast, and could not be moved either backwards or 
forwards. The nobleman was forced to make a breach in the wall ere he could 
gain an entrance into his own mansion. The tree remained where it had stuck 
till the end of last century, and thousands of people used to flock from all quarters 
to see it. The wood, if tradition is to be credited, became harder than the hardest 
iron, and when it was struck gave out sparks. The team that the infernal woodman 
had employed is said to have been one, not of horses or oxen, but of shadows 
resembling the nobleman’s most wicked ancestors. 

Of places connected with the devil in popular belief, from their gloomy, terrible, 
or otherwise extraordinary aspect, some are regarded as his accustomed haunts, 
others as his special handiwork, or at least as bearing traces of diabolical agency, 
and others again as stamped with 
some suggestive family likeness. 

Without stepping beyond the 
limits of the British Isles, we 
may find illustrations of the first 
class in the Devil’s Island, which 
frowns over Muckross Lake, * 
Killarney; a Devil’s Glen in 
Wicklow, as well as in Wales * ; 
the Devil’s Point at Plymouth ; % 
the Devil’s Water, a tributary 
of the Tyne, near Hexham ; the 
Cave of Devils, at Little Orme’s 
Head ; the Devil’s Pit, at Cadge- 
with, Cornwall; a Devil’s Hole 
in Jersey, and another near 
Lough Erne, in Ireland. On 
Marlborough Downs there is a 
dolmen or cromlech known as 3! 7 kth: * aes ese pach 
the Devil’s Den; and at Castle- 5 Yh ® de 
ton in Derbyshire is a cavern = 
called the Devil’s Cellar. To find 
the Devil’s Kitchen we must go 
to Llyn Idwal, in North Wales ; 
to mount his Staircase one must visit Glencoe; and his Chimney is within an easy 
walk of Cheltenham. 

In some of these names the fiend’s workmanship is perhaps implied as well as 
his patronage. ‘Traces of his toil are seen in freaks of Nature and prodigies of 
human skill the origin of which has been long forgotten. For instance, the Devil's 
Dyke, near Brighton, is a deep “combe” in the chalk downs; whereas the Devil’s 
Dyke (or Ditch) on Newmarket Heath, like another in Hampshire, near Andover, is 
an anc:ent earthwork. ‘Tintagel or Tintageux (¢.e. Devil’s Castle), in the Is!e of Sark, 
is a massive crag, but the Cornish Tintagel is a medizeval ruin. The Deil’s Brig, at 
Holborn Head, near Thurso, is a natural arch, while there are at least half a dozen 
Devil’s Bridges in various parts of the world constructed by human hands. Wales 
alone has two—the well-known /ont.y-Mynach, or Monks’ Bridge, not far from 
Aberystwith, and another at Morben, near Machynlleth. England has one of her own 
at the head of Wensleydale. The Devil’s Highway, which passes through the ancient 


* It is in the Vale of Neath, Glamorganshire. 
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Calleva, now Silchester, is a Roman road; the Devil’s ‘Tower is a part of Windsor 
Castle ; and the Devil’s Battery belongs to the Tower of London. ‘There is an old 
brick building in a gloomy situation near Langley Priory, Norfolk, known in the 
neighbourhood as the Devil’s House; and the same ill-omened name was formerly 
given to a lonely hostelry off Gallion’s Reach, on the Essex bank of the ‘Thames. 

Among other physical marvels attributed to infernal agency are the Devil’s Punch- 
bowls, which are numerous enough and large enough to satisfy the thirst of a wandering 
Gargantua, provided they were full of liquor; but unfortunately the only one that is 
not dry (being a tarn at the top of Mangerton, a mountain near Killarney), though it 
contains plenty of water, lacks the most important ingredient. One of these circular 
valleys or pits is within easy reach of the Londoner, and used to be still better known in 
coaching days, for the old Portsmouth road runs along its edge, as it crosses Hindhead, 
on the south-west border of Surrey ; another is in the county of Rutland ; and a fourth 
on St. Agnes, one of the Scilly Isles. A deep depression among the hills near Moffat, 
in the south of Scotland, is familiarly spoken of as the Deil’s Beef-Tub. 

Names that suggest his spiteful or sportive humour are impressed upon certain 
places, as the Devil’s Scratch, on the ruined chapel of St. Pancras at Canterbury, the 
Devil’s Bit, in Long Range, Killarney, and the mountains in Tipperary which bear the 
same name. ‘The Devil’s Arrows are three immense monoliths near Boroughbridge, in 
Yorkshire ; the Devil’s Quoits are two (where there were formerly three) large stones 
near Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire ; and the Devil’s Jumps, near Frensham, in Surrey, 
are a series of low hills ; whereas those on Marden Down, Sussex, are artificial tumuli. 

Tokens of other more or less mundane occupations are left in such local names 
as the Devil’s Cheese-Ring, at Lynton, which means a knife or scoop, by no means 
the same thing as the Cheese-Wring (or press) near Liskeard ; the Devil’s Mill, a 
cascade on the river Devon, near Dollar—so called, the native will tell you, because 
it never ceases work upon the Sabbath; the Devil’s Pulpit, on the left bank of the 
Wye, opposite Tintern Abbey; the Devil’s Frying-pan, at Cadgewith, in Cornwall 
(also called the Devil’s Pit); the Devil’s Spoon, not far from Petersfield ; the Devil’s 
Caldron, near Comrie, Perthshire ; the Devil’s Limekiln, on Lundy Island; and the 
Devil’s Bellows, in the vicinity of Charmouth, Dorset, and also at Kynance Cove. 
All these are natural curiosities ; but the Devil’s Drop is the name given to the 
remains of an old beacon on a hill near Dover; and the Devil’s Seat, in Great 
Yarmouth church, is a natural object turned to an artificial use, being made out of 
the jawbone of a whale, and its uncanny appellation is due to the belief that any 
one who sits on it will be unfortunate ever afterwards. 

There is a mountain in Connemara which bears the odd sobriquet of the 
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Devil’s Mother; and various portions of his own frame are scattered over far distant 
quarters of our island. Cromer Bay, from its dangerous navigation, used to be 
called by sailors the Devil’s ‘Throat, another being found in a cavern at Kynance 
Cove ; the Devil’s Elbow is encountered in Glen Lyon, Perthshire ; the Devil’s Head 
(possibly an old tavern sign) is the name given to an old building near Warley 
Barracks, in Essex; and in Thorndon Park, hard by, there is a dilapidated archway, 
rough inside with jagged stones, known as the Devil’s Mouth. “Old Harry” 
must have a quick succession of toe-nails, if the rustic is right in the way in which 
he accounts for the presence of a certain fossil in the Lower Lias; and if all 
belemnites are the Devil’s Fingers, as they are called in some places, there is still 
greater room for wonder at the number he must have discarded. In botanical folk-lore 
the devil has not only left his mark on a herb once highly esteemed for its medicinal 
virtues by biting off most of the root, whence its name of Devil’s-bit scabious ; but his 
claws, eyes, hands, horn, etc., are all to be met with in different plants. 

The infernal wardrobe has supplied but scanty material for local names. A heap 
of rocks in Upper Wharfedale is known as the Devil’s Apronful; and a zigzag piece 
of swampy ground between two ditches, leading from Bermondsey to Rotherhithe, 
was formerly entitled the Devil’s Neckinger (¢.e. Neck-kerchief). 

Isolated boulders are often popularly supposed to have dropped out of the foul 
fiend’s clutches into their present position; as is the case with the Agglestone or 
Haggerstone, near Studland, in Dorsetshire. The devil, it seems, was carrying this 
enormous rock through the air, intending to drop it upon the spire of Salisbury 
Cathedral, against which he had a special spite because of its surpassing beauty, when 
he found his claws loosening their grip through weariness, and, unable to hold it 
any longer, he let the unwieldy mass fall upon Studland heath, where it has lain 
from that day forth. ‘The tradition attached to the big block of stone on a moor 
not far from Richmond, in Yorkshire, is also one of foiled malevolence. Once upon a 
time the devil was wroth with the people of Hartforth, perhaps because they were 
too good for him, and in his rage picked up a huge stone, lifted it on high with 
one hand, and threw it at the village against which he had a grudge, muttering 
these words: 

** Have at thee, black Hartforth, 
But have a care of bonny Gilling.” 
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In his wish not to harm the latter place, which lay between him and Hartforth, 
he missed his aim, and the stone, which flew whizzing through the air, fell far beyond 
the mark, and now lies, bearing the impression of his unholy fingers, on the rising 
ground to the north side of Gatherley Moor.* ‘There is a somewhat similar German 
story, to the effect that the devil and his grandmother were one day amusing themselves 
at a place called Russdorf, by throwing stones as far as they could for a wager. ‘The 
devil’s missiles flew all the way to Rothhiigel (which it would take a man an hour 
to reach on foot), whereas the stones which the old lady threw may still be seen 
lying by themselves in the immediate neighbourhood of Russdorf. ‘The large 
boulder on the beach at the mouth of the river Irt, near Drigg, in Cumberland, 
is said to have been chosen by the devil to form the foundation of a bridge which 
he was set upon building between the mainland and the Isle of Man. But when 
he had flown across country as far as the coast, carrying the stone in his apron, 
with the end of one of the strings tied round it for additional security, a sudden gust 
of wind tugged it out of his grasp; the fastening broke, and down fell the rock, which 
yet shows the mark of the apron-string upon it! Two or three great stones on the 
margin of Semmer Water, a small lake off Wensleydale, are said to have fallen there 
during a fierce battle between the devil and a giant, who pelted each other from 
opposite hills. 

The former’s fondness for throwing stones, which do not always hit the mark, 
is also illustrated by the legend of the Friar’s Heel, at Stonehenge. It is a block 
sixteen feet high, now in a slanting position. ‘The story goes that, as his infernal 
majesty was constructing Stonehenge, he said to himself, with a chuckle, that no one 
would ever know how it was done. A friar, who happened to be close by, overheard 
the remark, and immediately retorted, ‘‘‘That’s more than thee can tell.” As the 
devil turned upon him in a rage the friar fled for his life, and the big stone that 
was flung after him did no worse damage than that of grazing his heel. 

The black stone from which Helston derived its name, according to common 
report, was carried off by the devil, so says a Cornish legend, when he found it 
covering the mouth of the pit from which he wished to escape on one of his many 
marauding expeditions through the country. As he went over hill and dale he cast 
this huge stone before him, just as a child might play with a pebble. But on his 
way he met with the archangel Michael, and a conflict followed in which the foul 
fiend was worsted, and the stone dropped from his hand and gave a name to the 
town which was built in after times beside it. Fragments of the devil’s granite 


* Longstaffe’s ‘* Richmondshire.” 
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plaything may still be examined embedded in 
the wall of a modern Assembly Room ; but 
it was for long shown intact behind the Angel 
Inn. Dilston, near Hexham, is apparently a 
contracted form of Devil’s Stone, analogous 
to the change of devilkin into dicken or 
dickens; a derivation that is all the more 
likely from the proximity of a small stream 
called the Devil’s Burn, or Devil’s Water, 
which has been already mentioned.. 

At Cologne is to be seen a Zeufelsstein, 
which (like the Agglestone that never reached 
Salisbury) had been impotently hurled at the 
cathedral from the Sebengebirge by Satan, in 
his wrath at having been foiled by one more 
cunning than himself. For the architect, so 
it is said, was one day wandering by the river side, and had just hit upon a design 
which pleased him so much that he exclaimed, “This is the very thing!” when 
he heard some one behind his back saying, “I can show you a better one”; and 
the devil, for it was none other than he, displayed his own plan, which was incom- 
parably finer, and offered it to him on the condition of forfeiting his salvation. 
The astonished architect looked long and earnestly at the roll spread before him ; 
but, when he had mastered every detail, he affected to treat the design with 
contempt, and refused the bargain. The fiend, finding himself cheated, went away 
in a rage, uttering these words: ‘You may build your cathedral after my plans, 
but in that case you shall never finish it,”—a prediction which held good for many 
centuries. According to another tradition, what the devil said was that he would 
lead a rivulet from Treves to Cologne before the other could finish his church—in 
allusion probably to the old Roman aqueduct, as Grimm suggests. 

The Devil’s Apron, which has already more than once presented itself to our 
notice, occurs again in connection with that building of bridges for which he seems 
to have a decided Aenchant. Hell Gill is a wild chasm to the north-west of 
Wensleydale, so narrow in one part that a man 
might leap across it. Some forty feet below flows 
Hell Gill Beck, which is really the river Eden in its 
infancy, here forming the boundary between West- 
morland and Yorkshire. Close to the bridge over 
the chasm may be seen what look like the founda- 
* tions of a more ancient structure, which are 
attributed to diabolonian industry; but, while 
busily using his apron to fetch stones for the com- 
pletion of his task, the devil is said to have lost this 
episcopal article of apparel, which tumbled into the 
stream and was swept along into the Kail-Pot, a 
# rocky caldron reputed to be of unfathomable depth, 
which has never since ceased to boil and bubble. 

The Devil’s Bridge, in Cardiganshire, about a 
dozen miles from Aberystwith, like the more famous 
arch over the foaming Reuss on the St. Gothard 
Pass, has been superseded by a more convenient 
Comrie, Perthshire. means of communication. It is remarkable, too, 
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that an almost identical legend is told concerning the Welsh and Swiss bridges. In 
the former it takes this shape: An old crone had lost her only cow, and, after 
searching for it far and wide, she suddenly saw it on the other side of the deep 
gien of the Mynach. Now, it was the devil who had brought it there, and he 
hoped to get possession of the old woman’s soul by laying for her a cunning trap. 
Pretending to pity her, he said he would build a bridge for her to fetch the cow, 
and was straightway as good as his word. But the first living creature that should 
cross was destined to become his prey. The old dame, knowing this, and bent 
upon baffling the enemy of souls, began fumbling awhile in her pocket, and then, 
bringing out a crust of bread, threw it clear over the bridge. Her little dog, which 
had been watching her, lost no time in running across to get it, and so the mongrel 
cur became the Devil’s toll, instead of a human being. 

The Swiss version of the story is told in the poet Longfellow’s ‘‘ Golden Legend.” 
The chief point of difference between the two is found in the person who outwits 
the fiend—a woman in the former case, an abbot in the latter, who is moreover the 
actual builder of the bridge, by diabolical permission. In other similar legends of 
the infernal Pontifex Maximus, it is a cock or a chamois that is made to run first 
across the newly-constructed bridge. In one French story it is every thirteenth 
passenger that is claimed as tribute; and, after numerous captures, a certain holy 
man breaks the spell, and shuts the devil up in a tower, from which he can only 
make his escape after a whole year spent in mounting a staircase of three hundred 
and sixty-five steps at the rate of one a day. Sometimes it is the last instead 
of the first foot that becomes his prize, in accordance with our proverbial saying, 
* Devil take the hindmost !” 

There is a Spanish tale that relates not indeed to a bridge, but to a cave at 
Salamanca which he was said to have tenanted, and where he taught successive 
sets of seven pupils, his terms being that the last of each lot should pay in person 
for them all. On one occasion, when a party of them was taking leave, and the 
seventh was told to stay behind, the lad pointed to his shadow, saying that that 
was the last; and with it the devil had to be content. So the student escaped, 
and went without a shadow all the rest of his life. 

A Portuguese tradition about a Devil’s Bridge may be compared with those already 
given. It is that of Domingos Terne, over the river Ave. The devil, it is said, 
wishing to help a pair of lovers who were parted by the stream, used to throw a 
bridge across it every night, so as to enable the youth to visit his sweetheart. But 
one night a priest set himself to watch, and as soon as the young fellow had passed 
over he suddenly uttered an exorcism, and the devil never took the bridge away 
any more. 
R. Bruce BoswELL. 





















A FINE MUSICIAN. 


IST to the throstle 
Rocked on his spray, 
Thrilling to April 
Secrets of May: 
List, for time passes, 
Morning grows old— 
Dewy departures, 


Gathering gold. 
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ASTER, may cherries 


Throng for your fare! 


Mate in my orchard, 


Nest in my pear, 
Piping for Laura, 

Starlit and still, 
Love that awakens 

Love to a thrill. 
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A FINE MUSICIAN. 


‘ UST not the shepherd 
Tremble and flush, 
Shamed by your fluent 
Avowal, O thrush ? 
Tender confessions 
Ring from the beech, 
Love in crescendo, 
Passion in speech ! 


NORMAN GALF. 


a 











UGUENIN, my friend—the man of Art 
and thrills and impulses,—the finished 
boulevardier, the persifeur—must, I 

concluded with certainty, be frenzied. So, a 

least, I reasoned when, after long years o 

silence, I received from him this letter :— 





“¢ Sdili, my friend ; that is the name by which 
they now call this ancient Delos. Wherefore has it 
been written, ‘so passeth the glory of the world,’ 

“Ah! but to me it is—as to Aer it was—still 
Delos, the Sacred Island, the birthplace of Apollo, 
son of Leto! On the summit of Cynthus I look 
from my dwelling, and within the wide reach of 
the Cyclades perceive even yet the fruity offerings 
arriving from Syria, from Sicily, from Egypt ; I see the barks that bring the sacred envoys 
of Pan-Ionium to festival—I note the flutter of their hallowed garments—on the breeze 
once more floats to me their ‘Songs of Deliverance.’ 

“The island now belongs almost entirely to me. I am, too, almost its sole inhabitant. 
It is, you know, only four miles long, and half as broad, and I have purchased every 
available foot of its surface. On the flat top of the granite Cynthus I live, and here, my 
friend, shall I dic. Chains more inexorable and horrible than any which the limbs of 
Prometheus ever knew bind me to this crag. 

“A friend ! afriend! That is the thing after which my sick spirit pants. A “ving man: 
of the dead I have enough ; of living monsters, ah, too much! An aged servant or two, 
who seem persistently to shun me—this is all I possess of human fellowship. Would that 
I dared to ask you, an old companion, to come to the solace of a sinking man in this place 
of desolation !” 


The letter continued long in this strain of mingled rhapsody and despair, containing, 
moreover, a lengthy disquisition on the Pythagorean doctrine of the metempsychosis 
of the soul. ‘Three times did the words “ living monsters” occur. Such a communi- 
cation, coming from 47m, did not fail to excite my utmost curiosity and pity. 

From London to Delos is no inconsiderable journey ; yet, conquered during the 
course of a long vacation bv an irresistible impulse, and the fond memories of other 
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days, I actually found myself, on a starry night, disembarking on the sands that 
bound the once famous harbour of the tiny Greek island. My arrival may be dated 
by the fact that it fell out just two months before the very extraordinary natural 
phenomena of which Delos was the scene during the night of August 13th, 1880. I 
crossed the ring of flat land which nearly encircles the islet, and began the ascent of 
the central mountain. The slumberous air languished with the wild breath of rose 
and jessamine and almond ; the pipe of the cicala and the gleam of the firefly were 
not wanting to add to the narcotic charms of this land of dreams. In less than an 
hour I walked into a tangled garden, and placed my hand on the shoulder of a tall, 
stooping man, dressed in Attic attire, who walked solitary under the trees. 

With a fearful start he turned and faced me. 

“Oh,” he said, panting, and placing both his hands upon his chest, “I was greatly 
surprised ! My heart——” 

He could utter no more. It was Huguenin, and yet not he. The heavy beard 
rolling down his white woollen garments was, I could see, still black as ever; but 
the masses of unkempt hair which floated with every zephyr about his face and neck 
were bleached to the whiteness of snow. He stared at me through the dull and 
cavernous eyes of a man long dead. 

We walked into the house together. The mere sight of the building was enough 
to convince me that in some mysterious way, to some morbid degree, the Past had 
fettered and darkened the intellect of my friend. The mansion was of the purely 
Hellenic type, but nothing less than inconceivable in extent-—a wilderness rather 
than a habitation. I found myself in an ancient Greek house—only, a Greek house 
multiplied many times over into an endless, continuous congeries of Greek houses. 
It consisted of a single story, though here and there on the vast flat roof there rose 
a second layer of apartments. These latter were reached by ladders. We walked 
through a door—opening inwards—into a passage, which in turn led us to an oblong 
marble court-yard ; this was the aw/e, surrounded by Corinthian pillars, and having 
in the centre an altar of stone to Zeus Herketos. Around this court on every hand 
was ranged a series of halls, chambers, ¢Aa/amoz, hung with rich velvets; and the 
whole mighty house—made up of a hundred and a hundred reproductions of such 
court-yards with their surrounding chambers—formed a trackless desert of rooms, 
through whose uniform labyrinths the most cunning would assuredly fail to find 
his way. 

“This building,” said Huguenin to me, some days after my arrival, “this building— 
every stone, plank, drapery of :t—was the creation of my wife’s wild and restless fancy.” 

I stared at him. 

“You doubt that I have, or had, a wife? Come, then, with me; you shall—you 
shall—see her face.” 

He led the way through the dark and windowless house, lighted throughout the 
day and night by the dim purple radiance shed from many small, open lamps of 
earthenware filled with the fragrant zardinum, an oil pressed from the flower of the 
Arabian grass nardus. 

I followed the emaciated figure of Huguenin through a great number of the 
gloomy chambers. As he moved slowly forward, visibly panting, I noticed that he 
kept his form bent downward, seeming to seek for something ; and this something 
I soon found to be a scarlet thread, laid down to afford guidance for the feet 
through the mazes of the house, and running along the black floor. Suddenly he 
stopped before the door of one of the apartments called amphithalamot, and, himself 
remaining without, motioned to me to enter. 

Iam not a man of what might be called “a ‘tremulous diathesis,” yet not without 
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a tremor did I glance round the room. For a time I could discern nothing under 
the sombre glimmer radiated from a single /ampfas pendent from wrought brazen 
chains. But at length a great painting in oils, unframed, occupying nearly one whole 
side of the chamber, grew upon my sight. It was the picture of awoman. My heart 
throbbed with a most strange, deep excitement as I gazed upon her lineaments. 

She stood erect, robed in a flowing, crimson, embroidered fef/os, with head 
slightly thrown back, and one hand and arm pointing stiffly outward and upward. 
The countenance was not merely Grecian—ancient Grecian, as distinct from modern 
—but it was so in a highly exaggerated and unlifelike degree. Was the woman, I 
asked myself, more lovely than ever mortal was before—or more hideous? She 
was the one or the other, or both ; but the riddle baffled me. The Lamia of Keats 
arose before me—that “shape of gorgeous hue, vermilion-spotted, golden, green 
and blue.” A hardly-breathing surprise of eyes held me fixed as the image slowly 
took possession of my vision. Here, then, I muttered, was the Gorgon’s head, whose 
hair was serpents and her eye a basilisk’s ; and as I so thought, I reflected, too, on 
the myth of how from the dripping blood of Medusa’s head strange creatures sprang 
to life; and then, with a shuddering abhorrence, I remembered Huguenin’s childish 
ravings about “monsters.” I drew nearer, in order to analyse the impression almost 
of dread wrought upon me, and I quickly found—or thought I found—the key. It 
lay, surely, in the woman’s eyes. They were the very eyes of the tiger: circular, green, 
large, with glittering yellow radii. I hurried from the room. 

“You have seen her?” asked Huguenin, with a cunning, eager distortion of his 
ashen face. 

“Yes, Huguenin, I have seen her. She is very beautiful.” 

“ She painted it herself,” he said in a whisper. 

* Really !” 

“She considered herself—she was—the greatest painter who has lived since 
Apelles.” 

“But now—where is she now ?” 

He brought his lips quite close to my ear. 

“She is dead. You, at any rate, would call her so.” 

This ambiguity appeared to me only the more singular when I discovered that 
it was his habit, at stated intervals, to make regular and stealthy visits to distant parts 
of the dwelling. Our bed-chambers being contiguous, I could not fail, as time passed, 
to notice that he would rise in the dead of night, when he supposed me asleep, and 
gathering together the fragments of our last meal, depart rapidly and silently with 
them through the dim and vast house, led always in one particular direction by the 
scarlet thread of silk which ran along the floor. 

I now set myself strenuously to the study of Huguenin. The nature of his 
physical malady, at least, was clear. He laboured under the singular affection to 
which physicians have given the name of Cheyne Stoke’s Respiration, the disease 
manifesting itself at intervals by compelling him to lie back in a perfect agony 
of inhalation, and groan for air; the bones of his cheeks seemed on the point of 
appearing through their sere wrapping of mummy-skin; the a/@ of his nose never 
rested from an extravagance of expansion and retraction. But even this ruin of a body 
might, I considered, be made partially whole, were it not that to lull the rage and 
fever of such a mind the world contained no anodyne. For one thing, a most 
curious belief in some unnamed fate hanging over the island on which he lived 
haunted him. Again and again he recalled to me all that in the long past had 
been written about Delos: the strange notion contained both in the Homeric and 
the Alexandrian hymns to the Delian Apollo that the island was floating; or that 
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it was merely secured by chains; or that it had only been thrown up from the 
deeps as a temporary resting-place for Ortygia in her travail ; or that it might sim 
before the spurning foot of the new-born god. He was never tired, through long 
“hours, of pursuing, as if in soliloquy, a kind of somnolent, mystical exegesis of such 
passages as we read together. “Do you know,” he said, “that the ancients really 
supposed the streams of Delos to rise and fall with the rise and fall of the Nile? 
Could anything point more clearly to a belief in the extraordinary nature of the 
island, its far-reaching volcanic affinities, occult geologic eccentricities?” Often 
would he repeat the punning hexameter line of the very ancient Sibylline prophecy— 
éorar kat Sdpos dppos eveirar Andros abndAos ; * 

often, too, having repeated it, he would strike from the repining chords of an A£®olian 
lyre the air of a threnody which, as he told me, his wife had composed to suit the 
verse ; and when to the funeral wail of this dirge—so wild, so mournful, that I 
could never hear it without a shudder—-Huguenin added the melancholy note of 
his now hollow and plaintive voice, the intensity of effect produced on me reached 
the intolerable degree, and I was glad of the dubious and pallid and purple gloaming 
of the mansion, which partially hid my face from him. 

“Observe, however,” he added one day, “the meaning of the implied epithet 
‘far-seen’ as applied to Delos: it means ‘glorious,’ ‘illustrious ’"—far-seen to the 
spiritual rather than to the bodily eye, for the island is not very mountainous. ‘The 
words ‘sink from sight’ must therefore be supposed to have the corresponding 
significance of an extinction of this glory. And now judge whether or no this 
prophecy has not been already fulfilled, when I tell you that this sacrosanct land, 
which no dog’s foot was once allowed to touch, on which no man was permitted 
to be born or to die, bears at this moment on its bosom a monster fouler than 
the brain of demon ever conceived. A fearful literal and physical fulfilment of the 
prophecy cannot, I consider, be far distant.” 

That all this esotericism was not native to Huguenin I was certain. His mind, 
I was convinced, had been ploughed into by some tremendous energy, before ever 
this rank growth had choked it. I drew him on, little by little, to speak of his wife. 

She was, he told me, of a very antique Athenian family, which by constant effort 
had conserved its purity of blood. It was while passing southward through Greece 
in a world-weary mood, some years before my visit, that he came one night to the 
village of Castri; and there, on the site of the ancient Delphi, in the centre of an 
angry crowd of Greeks and Turks, who threatened to rend her to pieces, he first 
saw Andromeda, his wife. “ ‘This incredible courage,” he said, “this vast originality 
was hers, to take upon herself the part of a modern Hypatia—to venture on the task 
of the bringing back of the gods, in the midst of a fanatical people, at the latter 
end of a century like the present. The furious mob from which I rescued her was 
standing around her in front of the vestibule of a just completed temple to Apollo, 
whose worship she was then and there attempting to restore.” 

The love of the woman fastened on her preserver with passionate intensity. 
Huguenin felt himself constrained by the impulse of an irresistible Will. They 
were united, and came at her bidding to live in the grey abode of her creation at 
Delos. In this solitude, under this shadow, the man and the woman faced each 
other. As the months passed the husband found that he had married a seer of 
visions and a dreamer of dreams. And visions of what hue! and dreams of what 
madness! He confessed to me that he was greatly awed by her, and with this awe 
was blended a feeling which, if it was not fear, was akin to fear. That he loved her 


* * And Samos shall be sand, and Delos (the far-seen) sink from sight.” 
VoL. V.—No. 24. 38 
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not at all he now knew, while the excess of her passion for him he grew to regard 
with the hate which men feel for the distilled elixir of the hemlock. Yet his mind 
inevitably took on the lurid hue of hers. He drank in unfailingly all her creeds. 
He followed her in the same way that a satellite follows a world. When for days 
together she hid herself from him and disappeared, he would wander desolate and 
full of search over the pathless house. Finding that she habitually yielded her body 
to the lotus delights of certain opiate seeds produced on the island, he found the 
courage to frown and warn, and ended by himself becoming a bond-slave to the 
drowsy ganja of India. So too with the most strange fascination she exercised 
over the animal world: he disliked it—he dreaded it; regarded it as excessive 
and unnatural; but he looked on only with the furtive, pale eye of suspicion, and 
said nothing. When she walked she was accompanied by a long magnetised 
queue of living things, felines in particular, and birds of large size. Dogs, on the 
contrary, shunned her, bristling. She had brought with her from the mainland a 
collection of these followers, of which Huguenin had never seen the half; they were 
imprisoned in unknown nooks of the building; ever and anon she would vanish 
from the house, to reappear with new companions. Her kindness to these dumb 
creatures should, I presume, have been amply sufficient to account for her power 
over them ; but Huguenin’s mind, already grown morbid, probed darkly after some 
other explanation. The primary motif of this unquietness doubtless lay in his wife’s 
fanaticism on the subject of the Pythagorean theory of the transmigration of souls. 
On this theme Andromeda, it was clear, was violently deranged. She would stand, he 
declared, with outstretched arm, with eye wild-staring, with rigid body, and in a rapid, 
guttural recitative—like a rapt, delirious Pythoness—would prophesy of the eternal 
mutations prepared for the spirit of man. She would dwell, above all, with a kind 
of contempt, on the limitations of animal forms in the actual world, and would 
indignantly insist that the spirit of an extraordinary and original man, disembodied, 
should and must re-embody itself in a correspondingly extraordinary and original form. 
“ And,” she would often add, “such forms do really exist on the earth, but the God, 
willing to save the race from frenzy, hides them from the eyes of common men.” 

It was long, however, before I could induce Huguenin to speak of the final 
catastrophe of his singular wedded life. He related it in these words :— 

“ You now know that Andromeda was among the great painters of the world—you 
have seen her picture of herself. One day, after dilating, as was her wont, on the 
narrow limitation of forms, she said suddenly, ‘ But you, too, shall be of the initiated : 
come, come, you shall see something.’ She went swiftly forward, beckoning, looking 
back repeatedly to smile on me a loving patronage, with the condescension of a 
priestess to a neophyte ; I followed, till before a lately finished painting she stopped, 
pointing. I will not attempt—the attempt would be folly—to tell you what thing 
of horror and madness I saw before me on the canvas; nor can I explain in words 
the tempest of anger, of loathing and disgust, that stirred within me at the sight. 
Kindled by the blasphemy of her fancy, I raised my hand to strike her head; and 
to this hour I know not if I struck her. My hand, it is true, felt the sensation 
of contact with something soft and yielding; but the blow, if blow there were, 
was surely too slight to harm the frame of a creature far feebler than the human. 
Yet she fell; the film of coming death grew over her dull, upbraiding eyes; one 
last word only she spoke, pointing to the Uncleanness: ‘In the flesh you may yet 
behold it!’ and so, still pointing, pointing, she passed away. 

“T bore her body, embalmed in the Greek manner by an expert of Corinth, 
to one of the smaller apartments on the roof of the house. I saw, as I turned to 
leave her in the gloom of the strait and lonely chamber, the mortal smile on her 
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waxen face within the open coffin. ‘Two weeks later I went again to visit her. 
My friend, she had vanished utterly—save that the bones remained ; and from the 
vacant coffin, above the now fleshless skull, two eyes—living—the very eyes of 
Andromeda’s soul, but full of a new-born, intenser light —the eyes, too, of the pictured 
horror whose whole form I now discerned in the darkness—gleamed out upon me. 
I slammed to the door, and fainted on the floor.” 

“The suggestion,” I said, “‘which you seem to wish to convey is that of a 
transition of forms from the human to the animal; but, surely, the explanation that 
the monster, brought secretly by your wife into the house, imprisoned unawares by 
you with the dead, and maddened by hunger, fed on the uncovered body, is, if not 
less horrible, at least less improbable.” 

He looked doubtingly at me for a moment, and then replied: “There was no 
monster imprisoned with the dead. Be not rash with ‘explanations.’ You do not 
require me to tell you, what you must know, that there are many more things in 
earth—to say nothing of heaven—than were ever dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

But at least, I urged, he would see the necessity of flying from that place. He 
answered with the extraordinary avowal that it was no longer doubtful to him, from 
the effect which any neglect to minister to the creature’s wants produced on his 
own bodily health, that his life was intimately bound up with the life of the being 
he stayed to maintain ; that with the second murder of which he should be guilty— 
nay, with the very attempt to commit it, as, for example, by flight from the house 
—his own life would inevitably be forfeited. 

I accordingly formed the resolution to work the deliverance of my friend in spite 
of himself. Two months had now passed; the end of my visit was drawing near ; 
yet his maladies of brain and body were not alleviated. It tortured me to think 
of leaving him once more alone, a prey to the manias which distracted him. 

That very day, while he slept his damp, unquiet, opiate slumbers, I started out 
on the track indicated by the scarlet thread. So far it led—and the rooms through 
which it passed were of such uniformity, and the path so serpentine, and the sameness 
of construction on every hand so unbroken—that I could not doubt but that, the 
clue once snapped at any point, the journey to the desired end could be accomplished 
only by the most improbable good fortune. I followed the thread to its termination: 
it stopped at the foot of a ladder-like stair, which I ascended. At the top of the 
stair, and close to it, I was faced by a narrow wall, in which was a closed wooden 
door ; in the door a hole large enough to admit the hand. As I placed my foot on 
the topmost step, a long, low, plaintive whine, with a sickening likeness to a human 
wail, broke upon my ear. 

I hurriedly descended the steps. Some little distance from them I broke the 
silken thread, and, gathering it up in my hand as I went, again broke it. near the 
region of the house which we occupied. 

“ Hereby,” I said, as I held the gathered portion to the flame of a lamp, “shall 
a soul be saved alive.” 

I watched him later on through half-closed lids, as he departed, haggard and 
shivering, on his nightly errand. My heart throbbed under an agony of disquiet 
while I awaited his long-delayed return. 

He came swiftly and softly into my room, and shook me by the shoulder. On 
his face was a look of unusual calmness, of dignity and mystery. 

“Wake up,” he said. “I wish you—I ama sorry host, am I not ?—I wish you 
to leave me to-night, at once ; to leave the island—ow.” 

“ But tell me ” I gasped. 

“Nay, nay; I will take no refusal. ‘Trust me this once, and go. ‘There is a 
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danger here. Destiny is against me—an impudent destiny, careless even to conceal 
its hand. Go. One or two of the fisher-folk of the harbour will convey you over 
to Rhenea before the morning light, and you will be saved.” 

** But saved from what?” 

“From what? I cannot tell you: from the destiny, whatever it be, which awaits 
me. Do you know—can you dream—that the thread on which my life depends 
is snapped?” 

“ But suppose I tell you——” 

“You can tell me nothing. Ah..... you hear that ?” 

He held up his hand and listened. It was a sudden shriek of the wind around 
the house. 

“Tt is but the rising wind,” I muttered, starting up. 

“ Ah, but that—that which followed. Did you not fee/ it?” 

“ Huguenin, I felt nothing.” 

He had clasped with both arms a marble pillar, against which his forehead rested, 
while with one foot he gently and mechanically patted the floor. In this posture, 
now utterly demoralised and craven, he remained for some minutes. The wail of 
the wind was heard at intervals. Suddenly he turned towards me, with a ghastly 
face and the scream of a frightened woman. 

“ Now—now at least—you feel it!” 

I could no longer deny. It was as if the whole island had gently rocked to 
and fro on a pivot. 

Thoroughly unnerved myself, trembling more with awe than with terror, I seized 
Huguenin’s arm, and sought to draw him from the pillar, which, muttering low, he 
still embraced. He sullenly refused to stir ; and I, resolved in any event to stay 
by him, sat near. The seismic agitation increased. But he seemed to take no 
further note of anything,—only, with the regularity of a clock’s oscillations, the 
tripudiary automatic motion of his foot persisted. In this way an hour, two hours, 
passed. At the end of that time the rocking movement of the earth had become 
intense, rapid and continuous. 

There came a moment when, overwhelmed by a new panic, I sprang to my feet 
and shook him. 

“ Headstrong man!” I cried, “have you then parted with every sense? Do you 
not smell—can you not feel—that the house is in flames?” 

His eyes, which had grown dark and dull, blazed up instantly with a new 
madness. 

“Then,” he shouted, with the roar of a clarion,—“then she shall—I say she 
shall be saved! The cheetah—¢he feathered cheetah !” 

Before I could lay hold of the now foaming maniac, he had dashed past me 
into a corridor. I followed behind in hottest pursuit. The carpets and hangings, 
as yet but dully glowing, filled the passages with the smoke of Tophet. I hoped 
that Huguenin, weak of lung, would fall choked and exhausted. Some power 
seemed to lend him strength—he rushed onward like the wind; some sure, mysterious 
instinct seemed to guide him—not once did he falter or hesitate. 

The long chase through the cracking house, burning now on every side, was over. 
The just intuitions of insanity had not failed the madman—he reached the goal for 
which he panted. I saw him hasten up the half-consumed ladder, whose foot was 
already in a lake of flame. He rushed to the smouldering wooden door of the 
tomb of Andromeda, and tore it wide open. And now from out the vault there burst 
—above the roariug of the fire, and the whistle of the tempest, and the thousandfold 
rattle of the earthquake—a shrill and raucous shriek, which turned my blood to ice ; 
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and I saw proceeding from the darkness a creature whose native loathsomeness 
human language has no vocabulary to describe. For if I say that it was a cheetah 
—of very large size—its eyes a yellow liquid conflagration—its fat and boneless body 
swathed in a thick panoply of dark grey feathers, vermilion-tipped—with a similitude 
of miniature wings on its back—with a wide, vast, downward-sweeping tail like the 
tail of a bird of paradise,—how by such words can I image forth all the retching 
nausea, all the bottomless hate and fear, with which I looked? The fire, it was 
evident, had already reached the body of the beast; already it flamed. I saw it 
fly, rather than spring, at Huguenin’s head ; the burial of its fangs in his flesh, the 
meeting of its teeth about his windpipe, I saw. He tottered—gurgling—tearing at 
the feathery horror—backward over the spot where a moment before the stair had 
stood ; together they fell into the sea of flame beneath. 

I ran in headlong haste from the house, discovering by good chance an egress. 
The night was clear, yet all the winds seemed to tumble in disenchained ecstacy 
about the islet. As I descended I noted the scathed and scorched aspect of the trees 
and of certain of the rocks; at one spot a multitude of deep, smooth, conical 
openings, edged with grey, glowing scoriz, riveted my attention. Still lower, I stood 
on a bluff promontory and looked sheer into the sea. The sight was sublime and 
appalling. The deep—without billow or foam or ripple—luminous far down with 
phosphorescences—-rushed, like some lambent lamina yoked to the fiery steeds of 
Diomedes, with a steady, intense, almost dazzling impetuosity towards the island. 
Delos, indeed, seemed to foat—to swim, painfully struggling, like a little doomed 
bird, against the all-engulfing element. I passed with the earliest light from this 
mystic shrine of ancient piety. Among the last sights that greeted my gaze was the 
still ascending reek of the blighted and accursed dwelling of Huguenin. 
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ARE char bugé, sahib,”* murmurs my white-robed butler in my 
| drowsy ear. I am dimly conscious of his voice ; but his success 
in arousing me is only temporary. With a sleepy growl I turn 
over on my side and drift back into the pleasant land of dreams. 
A rougher hand than his is speedily laid upon me; and I 
Cue 4 | Qu! am rudely shaken into thorough wakefulness as my captain 

says, “Tumble out, you lazy youngster: have you forgotten 
it’s your first day’s pig-sticking ?” 

In a second the magic words bring all my senses to the alert. What would-be 
shikarri in all this broad empire of Ind can hear them unmoved? Before my less 
enthusiastic companion has finished his chofa hazri, I am standing booted and spurred, 
with spear in hand, on the verandah, shouting for the syces to bring round the 
ponies. In a few minutes, that seem intolerable delay to my impatient spirit, we are 
in the saddle and trotting briskly down the cantonment road. 

I had just come from the south of India to join a native regiment quartered in a 
dependent state towards the northern frontier. I was still a comparative “ griffin,” 
having only been about seven months in the country. Always an ardent sportsman, 
I had hailed my transfer from England to Eastern climes with delight, looking forward 
eagerly to all the wild pleasures of the chase. Unfortunately my first station had been 
a large one, with two British and half a dozen native regiments ; so that the cou: try 
for miles round had been shot as bare as the Fox Hills at Aldershot. But on my way 
to my new station I had ample ocular proof of the presence, not only of small game 
in surprising quantity, but also of black buck and chinkara almost in droves. My cup 
of joy was filled to overflowing on learning that “ pig-sticking,” the king of sports, 
flourished there ; my wild excitement, though, being somewhat dashed by forebodings 
of my being rather in the way among good hunters ; as, save for a little tent-peeving, 
I had never held a spear in my hand. 








However, before a week had passed after my arrival, the Maharajah, a young man 
whom an English education and a long visit to the Old Country had put in thorough 
accord with our national taste for sport, invited us to accompany him next day to beat 
up the quarters of a sounder of wild boar of which his shikarris had brought him 
intelligence. Captain Whyte and I, being the only officers who could manage to get 

* «*Half-past four o'clock, sir.” 
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leave, arranged to meet him at his palace on the following morning ; from whence all 
were to ride out to a nullah seven miles off, where the pig were reported to lie. 

The big bell in the palace tower was clanging out five o’clock as we trotted into 
the courtyard, the guard at the gate turning out to present arms to us as we entered. 
We found His Highness the Maharajah and his brother on horseback, surrounded by 
a crowd of mounted attendants and sewars in brilliant turbans and gay dresses, with 
silver- or gold-hilted swords in their belts; while those among them who were going 
to hunt also carried spears. Our two hosts, fair, handsome and athletic men, were 
clad in plain white flannel coats, riding breeches and long boots of tanned leather, 
wearing, however, coloured puggries. After cordial salutations had been exchanged 
we started for the meet. 
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The Maharajah's State Elephant. 


Our cavalcade clattered through the narrow streets of the bazaar, the inhabitants 
turning out to greet their ruler and the officer-sahibs ; the men salaaming to the 
ground, the women most modestly veiling their faces—a somewhat unnecessary 
proceeding, though one or two were not without some pretence to good looks, even 
according to our ideas. The little black urchins tumbling about in the road scurried 
out of the way of our horses’ feet with broad grins and shrill cries of ‘Sa’am, sahib!” 
Zarly as was the hour, Whyte and I lit cheroots ; for the fragrant smoke was peculiarly 
grateful as a protection against the evil odours that inevitably possess a native town. 
Along under the grim battlements of the old city walls, through whose embrasures the 
antiquated guns are frowning a harmless defiance, we pass out into the open country, 
sweeping along at a hand-gallop over the sand, past groups of tethered camels, or a 
slow-plodding elephant, gaily caparisoned, its swinging bells jangling a wild melody. 
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Grey partridges scurry out of our way; hares start up in wild alarm and bound off 
out of sight ; chattering minas fly up with cries of indignant expostulation as we gallop 
along with the fresh breeze of an Indian morning playing round us. Suddenly a gaily 
dressed, black-bearded sowar who is riding on ahead throws up his hand in warning, 
checks his horse, and gradually descends out of sight. We have reached the nullah 
where our quarry lie. Our sure-footed ponies pick their way down its precipitous and 
rocky side like cats, and, trotting across the dry and sandy river-bed, clamber up to 
the other bank. 

Here we found a crowd of wild-looking but picturesque beaters, with fresh horses 
belonging to the Maharajah awaiting us. Whyte and I had our own saddles and 
bridles transferred to our new mounts, not caring to trust ourselves to the clumsy 
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“‘A white temple shone out.” 


articles of native make already on them. ‘To my lot fell a big, powerful grey, with 
a mouth as hard as iron, as I speedily found to my cost. As soon as we were all 
in the saddle the beaters descended into the nullah, and advanced in a line through 
the cover. ‘The shrill, unearthly cries, the beating of tom-toms, the blare of horns, 
and the sputtering fire of old muskets with which they set about their task, made up 
a perfect pandemonium of noise, that accorded little with the calm beauty of the scene 
around us. 

On our side of the nullah the open, though rough ground, dotted with bristling 
clumps of cactus, stretched away to where the view was bounded by a range of low, 
rugged hills, the haunt of panthers and other wild denizens of the jungle. Here and 
there a few native huts clustered together under the shade of a group of lofty trees ; 
or a white temple shone out against the dark purple of the distant hills. Far away 
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on the other side, embowered in the waving foliage of outlying gardens, where graceful 
palms lifted their feathery crests to the blue sky, lay the town we had left behind us. 
The dark battlements, the bright domes and airy minarets of the mosques, shining in 
the rays of the rising sun, made it seem an enchanted city, as it nestled at the foot 
of a bleak and lofty mountain that rose precipitous and threatening from the plain, its 
barren summit crowned by picturesque ruins. 

Suddenly my eyes, ranging over the fair prospect, fell on a squat, dark form, 
climbing the steep side of the nullah a few hundred yards ahead of us. As it fled, 
with peculiar bounding stride, away over the open, we settled ourselves in our saddles, 
grasped our spears more firmly, and looked eagerly to His Highness for the signa) to 
follow. He gives it. In go our spurs; and away like a cavalry charge we thunder 





“A few native huts clustered together.” 


after the boar. Sweeping along in hot pursuit, we open out to give play for our 
spears. Over stones and streams, past huge cactus-plants, we fly at racing speed ; the 
Maharajah well ahead. As he nears the boar, down goes his spear-point, and he 
bends forward in the saddle. I am galloping along well on his left and a little behind 
him; the wily tusker “jinks” across him, and comes toward me. With mingled 
feelings of joy and trepidation I dash at him; but before I get near he swerves off, 
somewhat to my relief, for I was feeling rather uncertain about what to do. Poor 
piggy ! far better to have trusted to the chance of my ignorant spear than have rashly 
ventured within reach of the mighty hunter who now comes thundering up to you. 
For, before he has gone fifty yards, Whyte is upon him with thirsty lance. In vain 
he tries to jink again: the keen steel is buried deep in his side. With a convulsive 
bound he rolls over and over under the horse’s feet, and lies dead on his back, with 
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legs stiff in the air; while the successful sportsman gallops on, grasping half the spear- 
shaft—for the tough bamboo has snapped like matchwood. I am riding up to have 
a look at the slain quarry, when a shout from one of the sowars attracts my attention 
to Whyte, who is pulling up. 

As he dismounted I came up alongside. To our surprise, we found the remainder 
of the spear embedded in the horse’s flank, the point coming out about ten inches 
from where it had entered, inflicting a severe and ugly wound. ‘The shaft had 
broken off against its fore legs; and the boar when rolling over in his death-agony 
must have in some unaccountable fashion driven the part that struck it clean through 
its body ; from which it bounded upwards and pierced the horse, narrowly escaping 
the rider’s thigh. The poor animal was of course disabled ; and it was led off, after 





A group of native women. 


the wound had been temporarily staunched, to the nearest shelter by a sowar, who, at 
a word from the Maharajah, had dismounted and given Whyte his trooper. We then 
rode quietly back to the nullah. 

The beaters are sent in; and once more the awful din scares a boar out, which 
breaks cover on our side. Again the signal to pursue is given; and we race after 
him at a long swinging gallop. He gives us much better sport than the last. First 
one, then another hunter is seen, as the pig dodges, borne helplessly along and tugging 
in vain at the curb ; whilst a third bears down on the hapless chase with eager lance. 
He jinks again ; and No. 3 in his turn sweeps onward, swearing strange oaths, and 
fruitlessly endeavouring to pull in his horse. At last His Highness, on his well- 
trained, nimble little mare, rides up alongside and gets “ first spear” into him. He 
Starts aside at the wound ; and—rapture !—at last I see my chance. In go my spurs; 
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my horse shoots forward. In a few seconds I overhaul him, and bend low in the 
saddle, with outstretched, rigid arm. The keen steel, with the impetus gained from 
the tremendous pace, plunges up to the wood in piggy’s side. I sweep past him, 
withdrawing the spear as I gallop on. Looking back over my shoulder, I see him run 
a few yards, stop, run on a little, then stagger, and fall slowly over on his side, dead. 
What wild exultation fills my breast, as I wheel my horse round and ride to gaze on 
the first victim of my prowess lying motionless, none but the young shikarri, mindful 
of Ais first boar, can tell. The credit, however, according to the laws of pig-sticking, 
really belonged to the Maharajah, who got “first spear.” Piggy was dragged under a 
bush, where he could readily be found when required ; and, returning to the nullah, 
we dismounted for a few minutes to stretch ourselves while the beaters again entered 
the cover. 


A huge grey boar, with long, gleaming tusks, suddenly appeared, climbing up 
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the other side. With feelings of keen disappointment we watched him stand on the 
opposite bank for a few minutes, and then trot quietly away over the open. To 
our intense relief, however, a string of laden camels scared him back into cover ; 
and he again sought shelter in the nullah. The near approach of the line of beaters 
then drove him out on our side. As he was well ahead of us, we at once started 
in pursuit. After a long, stern chase, we were closing upon him, when he jinked, 
and led us into very rough and broken ground. Here the vicious brute I was riding, 
which all through had nearly pulled my arms out of their sockets, chose to take 
the bit between his teeth and bolt with me. In vain I tugged and sawed at his 
mouth. Over cactus-plants, into holes and out of them, he flew madly along. Suddenly 
he headed straight for the nullah. The prospect of a clear drop over a rocky cliff 
forty feet high was anything but pleasant: I set my teeth and fought with him until 
I managed to get him round, though still going at breakneck speed. I had long 
ago lost sight of both hunters and hunted. Suddenly my horse, jumping down a 
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bank four or five feet deep, alighted almost on the boar, which was running along 
under it. The next moment I cannoned into Whyte, who suddenly shot out from 
behind a high clump of cactus, with such violence, that I was very nearly flung out 
of the saddle. The shock, however, staggered my mount for a second, and enabled 
me to pull him in and follow after piggy. As I galloped up, he jinked across Whyte. 
Seeing me, he turned, and uttering two deep sonorous grunts, charged straight for me. 
Small wonder that my heart was in my mouth, as with viciously gleaming tusks and 
the light of battle in his small eyes, the maddened brute bore down upon me! Digging 
my spurs into my horse, I flew across the boar’s nose. Leaning well out, I drove my 
spear deep into his side with such force that it was torn from my grasp; and piggy, 
suddenly checked, tottered on with the shaft quivering erect in air. By this time the 
rest had come up. As soon as I could get my horse in hand, I borrowed another 
spear from a sowar, and turned back to where the gallant old boar stood at bay, ringed 
in by the hunters. First one and then another tried in vain to lure him on to charge 
in his direction, to enable the others to take him in flank. “/’y suis e¢ fy reste” 
was his motto ; and he faced them manfully while his life-blood stained the ground. 
Suddenly he tottered and fell over on his side, staggering to his feet again, only to sink 
back dead as Whyte dashed in and speared him to the heart. A couple of dogs that 
had been brought up were unleashed ; they rushed in to worry the fallen hero whom 
in life they would not have dared to face. Poor old piggy! he was a plucky foe; and 
I envied the Maharajah his tusks, for I found he had wounded him before I came up. 

By this time the heat was intense. The scorching rays of the sun pouring pitilessly 
down on us seemed to make my brain boil ; and doubtless, but for the exercise, which 
induced a profuse perspiration, I should have had a touch of sun stroke. With eyes 
blinded by the dazzling glare reflected from the white sandy plain, my mouth parched, 
and reeling in the saddle from exhaustion, I galloped towards a clump of trees a 
mile or so distant, in whose shade I dismounted, and flung myself on the ground. 
Blessings on thee, Lal Mahommed, brave and kind hearted sowar! As I lay weary 
and almost fainting with thirst, he rode up bringing me a bottle of soda water stuck in 
his cummerband, and the equally gratifying intelligence that refreshments had arrived 
for us. Half the contents of the bottle I poured on my head, much to his amusement ; 
and, after swallowing the remainder, felt sufficiently restored to ride after the main 
party, whom I found congregated round a couple of baggage camels. With a grateful 
appreciation of His Highness’s thoughtfulness Whyte and I seated ourselves on the 
hot sand and drank his healih in iced and cooling liquids. 

Feeling like a giant refreshed, I was standing at my horse’s head, when I saw 
another boar driven into the open. Determined to get a good start, I sprang into the 
saddle, and with a couple of the hunters, was close on piggy’s heels before the rest were 
even mounted. Despairing of coming up in time, they did not follow us ; and the two 
sowars and I had him all to ourselves. A fell demon of mischief surely lurked in that 
boar’s heart. In and out he twisted, dodging from one side to another in a puzzling 
manner that not only made it nearly impossible to touch him, but gave me some 
narrow escapes from the spears of my companions, who rode in the wild and reckless 
fashion of their kind. At last I wounded him ; and for a wonder I wheeled my horse 
round quick enough to enable me to overtake him again and give him the coup-de-grice. 
Meanwhile the others had been in full chase after a fifth boar, who succeeded in 
effecting his escape. 

The cover had now been thoroughly beaten ; we came to the conclusion that our 
work was done, and nothing more lay hidden in the nullah. We rode back quietly 
to a village well under the shade of a group of trees, where a capital luncheon had been 
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provided for Whyte and myself by His Highness’s orders. After hearty thanks from 
us for such glorious sport, the Maharajah and his brother, with their attendants, went 
on towards the palace. 

Our repast ended, we lit cheroots, and, stretching ourselves under the trees—for 
after eight hours in the saddle a rest was particularly acceptable—we ran over each 
incident of the day. Even my companion—an old and experienced shikarri, under 
whose deadly rifle had fallen many a fierce lion and stately elephant in Africa, whilst 
panther and tiger skins attested his prowess in the Central Provinces—was interested 
as we fought our fights again. To me, almost a novice in sport, the recollection of 
each sweeping gallop and hot pursuit was intensely exciting. 

Fate had decreed this to be a day of novel experiences for me. We presently 





Amongst the slain. 


became aware of a dun-coloured cloud drawing up rapidly from the horizon, and 
blotting out the blue sky. Suddenly, with a shrill wail, a terrific sand-storm burst 
upon us. Crouching behind the brickwork of the well, we saw the waves of dust 
sweeping over us, stinging our faces with sharp blows like whip-strokes, while objects 
ten yards away became totally invisible. For half an hour it continued to shriek and 
roar over us, while every breath we drew was laden with particles of fine sand; then, 
suddenly as it had arisen, it passed away. A refreshing breeze followed, and, taking 
advantage of it, we mounted and rode homewards. The seven miles to the canton- 
ment seemed interminable; and small eye had I for scenic beauty as we wended our 
weary way. 

Our bungalow was reached at last. There, stretched in luxuriant ease in long 
chairs, while our soft-treading, dusky servitors brought foaming tankards of beer, we 
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agreed that few of the pleasures that fall to man’s lot here below can equal the wild 
excitement of the chase. Talk not to the Indian sportsman of fox-hunting! What can 
surpass the thundering charge, the thrilling delight when man and boar meet in deadly 
tussle, and the bristling monster goes down under the flashing steel as the spear 
plunges home through the tough hide and grates against the unyielding bone? The 
bold spirit rises at the perils that encompass the hunter; when a stumble means 
crushing annihilation under the hoofs of the straining steeds behind ; or, worse, when 
the unhorsed rider sees the maddened boar rushing swift upon him, and only a short 
knife stands between him and death—for the sword of the grim Pathan is not more 
deadly than those gleaming tusks. Courageous heart must he possess who dares to 
face the brave brute in fair fight. What says the song that rings through India from 
Peshawur to Cape Comorin, wherever the British subaltern holds high revel >— 


‘*Youth’s daring courage, manhood’s fire, 
Firm seat, and eagle eye, 
Must he acquire, who doth aspire 


"99 


To see the grey boar die ! 


H. GorbDon CASSERLY. 
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ARNEGIE threw back the breech-block of his Remington and 
blew softly down the barrel. <A puff of blue smoke crawled 
out into the moist air, and floated upwards between a spruce 
and a mountain ash. Then he slipped in a new cartridge, 
and broke his way through a dead tangle of fallen pines to 
a clearing in front. The open space was green and level 
as a tennis-lawn; but that the smooth grassy surface. served 
merely as a cloak to abominations below was being demon- 
strated then with clearness. The great elk—the meget stor 

buk—had skimmed far and wide the rotten surface crust, and was wallowing in a 

dish of weak black soup, daubing it with scarlet streaks in its ponderous death- 

struggle. The heavy cloven feet battled with the morass, churning up a_ horrid 
compost of blood and peat sludge; and the brown Roman nose drooped and sent 
forth twin grey clouds of fog, whereof each pair was less than the predecessor. 

Kismet and the bullet were working their spell. 

Then that elk, with a mighty, quivering effort, rose to its feet, and lay back the 
heavy, branching antlers on to its flanks for one more look at the leaden heavens 
above. So standing, and gazing with its small eyes aloft, it died, and fell with a 
great splash on to the swamp, and the little brown water-jets fountained up for a 
dozen yards around, and the whole clearing swung in undulating waves. 

The great ten-tined buck was dead to a poacher’s shot, and Carnegie sighed in 
pain because he was being born into a new phase of existence. It was the nearest 
approach he had ever made to earning an honest livelihood. 

Time was when Carnegie had owned covers in Cheshire, and stocked them with 
hand-reared pheasants ; those being the days when he belonged to the Four-in-hand 
Club, and always built a new forty-tonner every year, and owned the Villa Cecile 
at Cannes; and then, of course, he saw absolutely no difference between stealing 
meat alive and lifting it from a butcher’s counter. But when he got utterly and 
entirely stone broke, and, by way of doing an original thing, chose neither The States, 
nor Australia, nor the Continent in which to hide his discredited features, but vanished 
by preference into Northern Norway—then his ideas naturally took a radical change 
in this matter. He told himself that the elk were for the use of all men, as much 
as was Earth’s envelope of air ; and when, after a few days, he settled down steadily 
to poaching as a profession, he enlarged these theories of common stock by adding 
587 
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salmon to the list, and salmon-trout, and lake-trout, and river-trout, and red char, 
together with vyfe and other fowl, in allabundance. He knew perfectly well that 
the law of the land appointed close-time for the great deer throughout all the year, 
except on the days between September 1st and October 16th, and also that each 
farmer looked upon the legal slaying of an elk as an integral portion of his yearly 
revenue ; and, further, that the lord of the soil laid claim to the other fere nature, 
scaled, furred and feathered alike; but Carnegie saw fit to jump these claims, and 

sell took up his abode in a 
deserted seter hut, fully 
purposing to live the life 
which the Parce seemed 
to order. 

The summer farm round 
the little log cabin had long 
been deserted and over- 
grown, and the forest 
shouldered it from sight. 
The spot lay in a high 
mountain valley, with steep 
flanks of grey stones, up 
which no man could pass ; 
and the lower end was 
moated by a fjord lake, 
and the upper end abutted 
on the bare wildness of 
the eld. ‘The Arctic Circle 
sliced that valley some- 
where in its middle; and, 
although the mark did not 
obtrude unduly during the 
bright summer months, in 
winter it was coldly ap- 
parent. 

Occasionally Carnegie 
humped a pack of dry and 
crackling skins on_ his 
back, and tramped across 
into Strommen, where he 
exchanged his peltries for 
coffee and gunpowder by 
truly barbaric barter; and 
if he had brought in the 
trophies of a bear, he drew 
forty krone head-money, and got drunk on agwavit. by way of variety. But for the 
most part he remained within his own self-appointed marches, and lived on fish 
and venison, dry and fresh, ptarmigan from the upper ground, and, when they were 
not too deadly with turpentine, the capercailzie, which hustled about like clumsy 
turkeys amongst the upper branches of the pines. The amber and scarlet cloudberry, 
and the acid djorn-matte, and the few other wild fruits of the North, were the only 
and rare variations to his animal diet ; and, as the moons succeeded one another, 
so did Carnegie climb down the social grades. Every day he became less like the 
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conventional English gentleman, and more similar in his habits to the Lapland folk, 
who were his only neighbours. 

It must not be supposed that whilst living in the se¢er hut he saw these nomads 
at all frequently. It is one thing to be on calling terms with a family of Laps, and 
quite another to find them. ‘They may be always at home to you, and grateful for a 
visit and a chat ; but since their life is one long circular tour, made up of spasmodic 
stages, individuals are by no means easy to come across. In the wilderness of bare, 
rounded mountains, where they tend their flocks, the Lapland folk seldom leave sfor 
which any but a Lap can read. 


Il. 


In a more exclusive neighbourhood, Carnegie’s introduction to the lady who afterwards 
became his wife might have seemed to lack formality. It was she who made the 
first advances ; but his bashfulness was not without its reasons. He was out on high 
ground that day after game, and in the early morning had sighted elk ’way off 
on the next hill flank. He moistened a finger and held it aloft. What there was 
of a breeze blew towards him: he would have to make a long circuit to get to 
windward. A two-thousand-yard ravine lay in the bee-line, the crossing of which 
was a matter of time and muscle; and as the country beyond was for the most 
part bare, he had to follow a éaek course, which led him widely. But he had a 
trained hunter’s patience, and plodded on for the best. Still, the stalk was long, 
and when it came to an end, he was minded not to miss his shot. ‘The elk had 
lain down amongst some fern on a low ridge, and he could only see the round of 
the back; but a bullet through the spine is a safe shot, if an unusual one, and 
Carnegie debated carefully as to whether the range was a hundred and twenty yards 
or a hundred and fifty. 

At last he settled the detail, and drove his elbows into the ground, and cuddled the 
stock of the Remington with his chin. The barrel lay as steady as an iron paling, 
and he had the sights on one another, fine to a hair. He did not fire immediately : 
he raised his head once and peered at the mark again. The second look seemed to 
satisfy him, and once more he aligned the sights and began slowly to press home the 
seven-pound trigger. 

Then the elk began lazily to move; and although the air was keen with frost, 
perspiration hopped out upon Carnegie’s face as he had known it to do outside 
Shepherds’ on a hot afternoon in Cairo. 

The elk rose to its hind legs, took in the situation, and laughed. Carnegie, who 
had not put eyes on a fellow human being for three months, feit inclined to bolt. The 
elk strolled up and started chaffing him on the ill-success of his stalk ; and because the 
month was April and he was of necessity poaching, she felt a kindliness towards him, 
coming of an old poaching stock herself. Taking Carnegie for a Namsdalen native, 
she mentioned, in local Norsk, that she was “ Finne.” 

She was a queer, muscular little creature, barely four feet high, wearing tight trousers 
of reindeer skin, a short woollen frock cut low at the neck to show a striped undershirt, 
and carried on her yellow hair a mitre cap of pink and brown. She said her name was 
Jost Lardav. 

Now Jost—Yost—is, in English, Joceline, and the Lardavs are a fine old Lappish 
family. They were alsoa fine family, and, comparatively speaking, just as old when the 
Cesars ruled in Rome, and London dandies wore blue paint for evening dress. In 
fact, they were one of the oldest families in the world, and tradition says that they 
came through Noah’s flood on a private iceberg of their own. 
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That night Jost shared the hospitality of Carnegie’s se¢er hut, and the next day 
took him to make a formal call on her people. 

The tribe was small, as indeed it always had been. Ole, the chief, was a shrivelled 
old gentleman with amber-coloured skin, who spent most of his time cowering in the 
smoke of a small fire of birch and heather sticks, but who was still equal to casting a 
spell over some valley farmer’s cattle for a suitable consideration. Time was when he 
had carried fame in Namsdalen as a warlock of repute; but the market for modern 
literature and scepticism has increased in these latter years, and the demand for practical 
sorcery has grown sluggish. 
There was also Egni, his 
wife, a tiny old mummy, 
who was never dissociated 
from a short tobacco pipe 
and a strong odour of per- 
sonal uncleanliness. And 
there were three small girls. 
These, with Jost, made up 
the tribe, and looked after 
the herd of vexsdyr, which 
numbered three hundred 
and forty head. Once there 
had been men in the tribe, 
but they had died; and 
now, under Ole, and the 
great comprehensive Devii 
who constituted their re- 
ligion, Jost was in supreme 
command. 

Of what immediately 
followed this first introduc- 
tion I am not minded to 
speak in detail, except to 
mention that Carnegie de- 
serted his se¢er hut, and 
camped with the tribe, not 
invading their conical Zefee, 
but sleeping o’ nights in 
the open. By some critics 
his wooing might have been 
styled anticipatory ; but it 
is hard to judge him by our 
canon. When the drawing- 
room where a man and a 
woman meet is God’s open mountain crest, with rock for carpet and seats, and living, 
moving deer for the pictures, and the winds of heaven for the rustle of curtains and 
drapery, then there must of necessity crop in passages which would fall unseemly on 
the ears of smug and orderly householders. But, be this as it may, the result arrived 
at was the result which women crave for all the Christian world over. 

Carnegie entered into the compact with his eyes open. He was fully aware that 
he was mating himself with one of an inferior race; that he ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of himself for so doing; yet he felt no sense of shame at all, but, on the 
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contrary, one of complacency and even elation. He went into the quaint little 
Lutheran church, which they had tramped so far to reach, and saw Jost in all her 
bravery of new leather breeches fastened over heavy /auparsko, and new grey frock, 
and brilliant shirt, and brilliant mitre cap, with massive silver jewellery on her stumpy 
fingers, and her weather-beaten little face all aglow with pride, and he felt only an 
easeful satisfaction. And afterwards, with the other tribesfolk from the /ye/d, at the 
weird dance they had in that big, log-walled room hired for the occasion, where the 
stove was red-hot, and the tin paraffin lamp stun< from the centre beam, and Norsk 
farm hands peered, curious and contemptuous, though the doorways, he capered to 
the squeaks of the fiddle and still felt no shame. Whe Laps did not dance as do the 
higher race who live in the lowland valleys, and are he best peasant dancers on earth. 
The antics of the dwarfish nomads were uncouth beyond words ; but though Carnegie 
saw the grotesqueness of it all, and the way even ¢he country boors despised him, 
he did not mind. He had left the world behind. Upon only one point had he the 
slightest mental worry. 

“Jost,” he said, after they had regained their vagabond camp, and the ceaseless 
herding of the deer had recommenced, “ Jost, that shindig down yonder cost sixteen 
kroner (17s. 2a.). Where on earth did you raise the money? I’ve never seen so much 
as a copper amongst you here. Or was it that the other Finne who came to see the 
show handed round the hat for our benefit?” All this, of course, being put in the 
Norsk idiom. 

Jost repudiated the idea of charity with great scorn. 

“The money,” she said, “‘came from our store. It is my father’s now, but when he 
dies it will come to you—through me.” 

“Oh !” said Carnegie, “I see. A small skin purse he carries in that frowsy old 
knapsack, I suppose ? ” 

Jost laughed. 

“‘ Old Lardav is on in years now,” she said, “and feeble. But he was strong once, 
almost as strong as thou ; yet even then he could have carried but little of his wealth 
upon his own shoulders.” 

Carnegie lifted his eyebrows. 

“Tt is true,” said Jost. ‘‘ With five others to help him, he could not have carried 
it away. Some day you will see for yourself.” 

“Why not now?” 

Jost considered ; but Carnegie drew her to him and kissed her upon the mouth. 

“Tf my father wills,” said Jost. 


III. 


THE way was long, and they had spent four nights on the road, sleeping under the lee 
of bushes which grew some fifteen hundred feet above tree line. Always on the fje/d, 
a Lap cares little for the lower ground. And they came to a narrow glacier, trickling 
its frozen stream down a black pass in the mountain. 

“ Here is the place,” said Jost. She pointed to a spot where a spur had canted 
away the moraine stones into the centre of the stream, and a little bay of rock was 
filled, as it were, with a backwater of clear green ice. 

Carnegie looked down stupidly. 

“How can it be there? You must be wrong. You have forgotten. ‘There is 
no cleft or cave here.” 

Jost laughed in triumph. 
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“That is why no man 
has robbed us in all these 
thousands of years. You 
hear of the store ; you see 
smooth rock walls with 
never a crack and scarce 
a stain of lichen; you 
think you must have 
missed the place ; you go 
away. Now come down 
with me.” 

They made a circuit 
and clambered down on 
to the ice, and then, going 
to the backwater in the 
rocky bay, knelt and 
stabbed at it with their 
sheath-knives. An evening 
sun shone down the gully, 
and the splinters gleamed 
like cascades of diamonds ; 
and as the pit deepened 
round their feet they heard 
muffled groans which 
poured from out the heart 
of the glacier. ‘These 
were the ghosts in the 
ice, Jost said — clammy, 
resistless ghosts who 
strangled thieves ; as they 
had done through thou- 
sands of years. And when 
at last the knives had 
slashed their way to the 
lip of tie cave, Carnegie 
almost believed her. 

“The opening is large 
enough now,” said Jost. 
“Go in, and you will see what we have. Every year, when the time comes, my 
people drive their vensdyr to the big towns, to Trondhjem, to Namsos, to ‘Tromso, 
and slaughter them, and sell their meat for money. Some little we spend on coffee 
and sugar, and the like ; the most we lay aside here; and have done, through countless 
time. Some is in the &7vne of to-day ; some in the coin of the older Norskmen. 
But there is other wealth, which I do not understand—-things fashioned from gold 
and silver, and weapons, and shining stones. These, so my folk tell, were bartered 
in the old days from wild men who sailed the seas in rowing ships, and raided other 
people’s land. And there is yet other...” 

Carnegie missed the rest. He had clambered down into the cave, and, by the 
pale light which came through the ice, was looking at a hoard the like of which 
no Englishman has cver seen before. The coined wealth was great, but there was 
sufficiently little of the miser about him to gloat but slightly over that—then. It 
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was the precious metals in other form which held his eye—candlesticks, ladles, 
swordhilts, bowls, crucifixes, chains—the spoil of viking foray, if ever such a thing 
had been. So this was the way those old Norsk pirates had victualled their galleys! 
This was the way these petty, huckstering nomads hoarded their useless wealth ! 

And behind him the ghosts moaned through the green ice; and Jost was 
whimpering because she feared them. 

“Qh, come away, dear,” cried -Jost. And Carnegie came, and puckered his 
forehead whilst he helped shovel back the ice-splinters into the pit. 

“Tt will always be safe there,” said Jost, when they had finished. 

“Yes,” said Carnegie; “I don’t think strangers will break that cache.” 

Jost did not know what “cache” meant, but she forbore to ask. Carnegie’s face 
was clouded, and from that day he was a changed man. When, in the months that 
followed, Jost went out with him at night and they lit their fires at the edge of some 
dark lake and took the fish that came, she often feared that he was going mad. 

The summer wore through, and in the fall Ole Lardav died. ‘‘ Now,” said Jost 
to her husband, “you are chief.” But Carnegie only nodded. His gloominess had 
increased upon him ; and during the next winter, when they gave up their tent and 
lived in a sod house, he scarcely ever uttered a word. His wife vaguely felt her 
racial inferiority, and puckered her grimy brow in search of a remedy. 

When spring broke the snows again, and Carnegie said he needed change, Jost 
was almost pleased to let him go; she trusted he would return in better mind, 
But though she took a bright farewell of him, her great love made her pray that 
his return would be soon. 

Jost watched her husband’s figure fade into the mists of the mountain with but 
little misgiving; and, turning away, set out to capture a lemming for the midday 
meal. It is the custom of the Laps to give little thought to either Past or Future ; 
and custom rode Jost heavily. But had she seen the man one morning, some fortnight 
afterwards, she would have been less at her ease. He was on a small wooden coaster, 
just then steaming away from Namsos town, and he was sitting at the table in her 
saloon, luxuriating over seven kinds of cheese for breakfast, together with thin red 
sausages which swam about in a slop of yellow oil. ‘ My faith!” said Carnegie, 
“civilisation does taste good again. Steward, bring me Bayersk 7.” 


BV. 


‘THE Smartest Man in London chose another cigarette from his friend’s case, bade 
him “ta-ta,” and sauntered leisurely off down Pall Mall. Except that he frowned 
once when a passing hansom threw a tiny speck of grey on his patent leather boot, 
he was looking blissfully at peace with all the world—especially that integral portion 
existing under his own sleek hat; and as he turned in at the door of the Smartest 
Club in London, another friend commented on his beatific appearance. “I wish 
you could tell a fellow how you do it,” said the friend. 

Carnegie nodded and smiled, and walked up the steps, but stopped beside the 
hall porter, who said, “ Parcel for you, sir.” 

“Norwegian stamp,” was Carnegie’s comment, as he took the dirty packet gingerly 
against his gloves; and then he noted the postmark, and said no more. He went 
upstairs to a room which he guessed would be empty, found it so, and shut the 
door. Then he cut the string, and stripped the paper wrapping from the parcel. 

Beneath was a cover of green skin, made fast with a thong; and when this too 
was removed, there dropped out with a faint thud on to the Persian carpet the 
strangest letter which the Smartest Club in London had ever held within its exclusive 
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walls. It began with no conventional phrase, it ended in no conventional signature ; 
it was without date, without address; it was just such another communication as 
might have passed from hand to hand in the early days of ‘Tyre—except for the 
wrapping, which bore paper stamps and the caligraphy of a jin-de-stecle postmaster. 
It was a picture-letter, rudely scrawled on stone. Yet ten written pages could 





“The smartest man in London.” 


not have said more: every crude jag of the s¢y/us went straight to the reader’s 
heart. 

The dewdrops were leaping out on his face again now, as they had done that 
day when he had so nearly shot Jost for an elk. She had been little to him then, 
but what was she now? Jost. still—and—the mother of his child: a son—the 
picture-writing said so. 
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He thrust the stone and its wrapping from him, and sinking his forehead into 
his hands, tried to think; then got up and strode about the room; then ordered 
drink, and threw it, untasted, into the fireplace, glass and all. 

Then he mounted a chair, and, putting the stone and its odorous skin wrapping 


“He... tried to think,” 
on the top of a bookcase, left the Club, and sought the clatter of London streets, 
going East by the Strand. 

At Ludgate he turned and strode back again, savagely jostling the passers-by. 
His scowling face made the gamins of the streets turn and jeer ; his warring shoulders 
made the women step aside to avoid him. 
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Again he reached the Club, and, again mounting to the little room upstairs, rang 
the bell violently. A waiter came—to receive a furious curse for loitering, and. a 
demand for Bradshaw. ‘The man brought the book, and Carnegie snatched it from 
the tray. He turned to the “ steamer sailings” at the end, first from Hull, and then 
Newcastle. ‘Then he looked at-his watch, started, and rushed off again downstairs. 

“Yes,” he muttered to himself, “I can just catch the boat, and I will: I must. 
Great God! To think of my going back to all that foul squalor again—I, who have 
got back my old life. I have all this money; this huckster’s hoard which has come 
down through the centuries. It has bought me back the old place, helped me once 
more to take my station as a civilised gentleman, redeemed me from living as a 
loathly savage. I suppose any one but a fool would cleave to the goods the gods 
have given.” He laughed, and slashed at a mirror with his cane. ‘ But I always 
was a fool. I can’t leave Jost. And”-—here he shuddered till the hall porter 
could scarcely preserve his sphinx-like immobility—“ and I can’t bring her out of 
that cold hell; that is the ghastliness of it all. It would be death to try it—to me, 
at any rate.” 

Then Carnegie got into a hansom, and was driven away from this paper. 


C. J. Cutciirre Hye. 





“Then Carnegie got into a hansom and was driven away.” 














CHAPTER VIII. 
Sad 
% 


THE STREETS AND THE PEOPLE 


FTER the Palace and the Monastery, the City of Refuge, the Sign of the Red 
Pale, and the Borough at Election-time, we turn to the City streets and 
the people. 

Now, if we include that part of the City lying west and north of Charing Cross 
and Pall Mall, the part which has been built and occupied since the seventeenth 
century, we are face to face with nothing less than the history of the British aristo- 
cracy during the last two centuries. This history has never been written; it is a 
work which cannot even be touched upon in these pages: to consider any part 
of it in a single chapter would be absurd. It belongs, like the history of the House 
of Commons, to the City of Westminster because most of its events took place, 
and most of the people concerned lived, within the limits of that City. Also, like 
the House of Commons, the quarter where the aristocracy have had their town 
houses for two hundred years belongs to the national history, and must be treated 
independently of the City. 

The British aristocracy was never so much a Caste apart as during the hundred 
and fifty years ending about the middle of this century. ‘Their younger sons had quite 
abandoned the ancient practice of entering the City and going into trade: every kind 
of money-making, except the collection of rents from land, had become unworthy 
of a gentleman. No one could buy or sell and continue to call himself gentleman. 
There was a noble Caste and a trading Caste, quite separate and apart. The noble 
Caste possessed everything worth having: the whole of the land was theirs; all the 
great offices of state, all the lesser offices worth having, were theirs ; the commands 
in the army and the navy were theirs—not only the command of armies and fleets, 
but also of regiments and men-o’-war; the rich preferments of the Church,—the 
deaneries, canonries and bishoprics,—were theirs ; the House of Commons belonged 
to them (even the popular or radical members belonged to the Caste: in the election 
which was treated in the last chapter, Fox, the Friend of Liberty, the Chosen of 
the Independent Electors, belonged to the Caste as much as his opponents, Lord 
Hood and Sir Cecil Wray). Everything was theirs, except the right to trade: they 
must ‘not trade. To be a banker was to be in trade; the richest merchant was a 
tradesman as much as the grocer who sold sugar and treacle. 


The materials for this history are abundant: there are memoirs, letters, biographies. 
Copyright 1895 by Walter Besant. 
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autobiographies, recollections, in profusion. The life of the Caste during this period 
of a hundred and fifty years can be fully written. The historian, if he were able to 
exercise the art of selection, would present a series of highly dramatic chapters : there 
would be found in them love, jealousy and intrigue ; there would be ambition and 
cabal; there would be back-stairs interest ; there would be Court gossip and scandal 
and whisperings; there would be gaming, racing, coursing, prizefighting, drinking ; 
there would be young Mohocks and old profligates ; there would be ruined rakes and 
splendid adventurers,—in a word, there would be the 
whole life of pleasure and the whole life of ambition. 
oe It would be, worthily treated, a noble work. 

we ‘ This Caste, which enjoyed all the fruits of the 
a a earth, for which the rest of the nation toiled with 
the pious contentment enjoined by the Church, 
created for its own separate use a society which was 
at the same time free and unrestrained, yet courtly 
and stately. No one not born and bred in the Caste 
could attain its manners; if an outsider by any 
accident found himself in this circle he thought he 
had got into the wrong paradise, and asked leave to 
exchange. Again, among the Caste, which, with a 
few brilliant exceptions, was without learning and 
without taste, were found all the patrons of art, poetry 
and Belles Lettres. Still more remarkable, while the 
Caste had no religion, it owned the patronage of all 
the best livings in the Church. And, while it enjoyed 
an immunity never before claimed by any class of 
men from morality, principle, and self-restraint, the 
Caste was the encouraging and fostering patron of 
every useful and admirable virtue, such as thrift, 
fidelity, temperance, industry, perseverance, frugality 
and contentment. A wonderful history indeed—and 
all of it connected with Westminster ! 

Of course another side presepts itself: the Caste 
was brave—its courage was undoubted; it was never 
without ability of the very highest kind, though a 
great deal of its ability was allowed to lie waste for 
want of stimulus: it was proud ; if the occasion had 
arrived—it was very near arriving—the Caste would 
have faced the mob as dauntlessly as its cousin in 

- France, whom the mob might kill, but could 
neither terrify nor degrade. 

Again, there is the literary side. With the 
exception of a few names belonging to Fleet 
Street and a few belonging to Grub Street, 
most of our literary history belongs to the 
quarter lying west of Temple Bar—in other 
words, to Westminster. One might go from 
street to street pointing out the residence of 
Byron here and of Moore there, of Swift, of 
Pope, of Addison. And in this way one could 
compile a chapter as interesting as a catalogue. 
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In the same way, the connection of street and noble 
residents might be carefully noted down, with the same 
result. This, indeed, has been already done by Jesse. 
If you read one or two of his chapters, taken almost 
at random, you will presently feel that your wits are 
wandering. For instance, here is a passage concerning 
one of the least distinguished streets in Westminster :— 


“In Cannon Row stood the magnificent residence of 
Anne Stanhope, the scorned and turbulent wife of the great 
Protector, Duke of Somerset. Here, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, was the inn or palace of the Stanleys, Earls of 
Derby. Close by was the mansion of Henry, second Earl of 
Lincoln, who sat in judgment on Mary Queen of Scots, and 
who was one of the peers deputed by Queen Elizabeth to 
arrest the Earl of Essex in his house. Here, in the reign 
of James I., the Sackvilles, Earls of Dorset, had their town 
residence ; and here, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was 
the mansion of the great family of the Cliffords, Earls of 
Cumberland.” 


How much, gentle reader, are you likely to remember 
of such information as this after reading twenty pages 
of it? How much, indeed, is it desirable to remember ? 
Why cumber the brain with names and titles which are 
meaningless to your mind, and can restore for you no 
more of the past life and the bygone actors than a 
handful of Helen’s dust could restore her beauty ? 

There is, however, another part of Westminster—a 
part which concerns us more than Caste Land. It is 
the part which lies around the ancient precincts of the 
Abbey. Here we touch Westminster; here we are not 
on land that belongs to the country, nor among people 
who belong to the country: we are in Westminster proper 
—in the streets which cannot even now, when all the 
former spaces of separation are covered up and built 
over, be called a part of London or a suburb of 
London. They are Westminster. 

These streets possessed, until quite recently, the 
picturesqueness that belongs to the aged vagrom man. 
He hardly exists in these days; but one remembers 
him. He was old—age had lent no touch of reverence 
or dignity; he was clad in many-coloured rags and 
fluttering duds ; he leaned upon a stick ; his white locks 
were the only part of him that presented any appearance 
of cleanliness; his face was lined and puckered, his 
features were weatherbeaten and prominent, his eyes 
were wolfish. He was admirable—in a picture. Such 
were the streets, such the houses, of Westminster— 
that part of the City lying round about the Abbey. 
Those on the west and south of the Abbey are com- 
paratively new streets. In the excellent map by Richard 
Newcourt showing London and Westminster in the year 
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1658 we find Tothill Street completely built ; Rochester Row does not exist ; Great 
St. Peter Street has a few houses, Great College Street none; St. Anne’s Street has 
houses with gardens. The crowded part of Westminster in the seventeenth century 
was that narrow area north of New Palace Yard of which King Street was the most 
important thoroughfare. When we consider that this place was a great centre of 
trade long before and long after the building of London Bridge ; that for six hundred 
years it was close to the King’s House, with all his followers,—huscarles, archers, or 
body-guard,—we are not surprised that there has always been about these streets 
the flavour of the tavern—always the smell of casks and pint pots, of stale beer and 
yesterday’s wine. Where there are soldiers there are taverns; there also are the 
minstrels and the music and the girls. 
It may also be concluded beyond a 
doubt that the Sanctuary was a thirsty 
place. Long after Court and Camp and 
Sanctuary had left the place the name and 
fame of Westminster for its taverns and 
its dens remained. ‘These streets were 
a byword and a reproach well into the 
present century. One or two streets there 
were that claimed for a generation or so 
a kind of respectability. ‘They were the 
streets lying between New Palace Yard 
and Whitehall, such as King Street and 
Cannon Street, with one or two of later 
growth—of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century respectability — such as Petty 
France, Cowley Street and College Street. 

King Street, especially, if one may 
brave the reproach of cataloguing, is full 
of history. Here lived Oliver Cromwell: 
his house is said to have stood on the 
north side of the Blue Boar’s Head, of 
which the court still remains. Sir Henry 
Wootton lived here; one of Caxton’s 
successors set up his press in this street. 
It was formerly, as we have already seen, 
a picturesque and beautiful street, with its 
gate at either end, its overhanging gables, 
and its signs. Half a dozen taverns stood 
in this street—the Swan, the Dog, the 
Bell, the Blue Boar’s Head, etc. This 
little street, now so insignificant, was 
formerly, we are always, by every writer, 
called upon to observe, the “highway” 
between London and Westminster. But 
then nobody went by road who could go 
by river. The Thames was the highway 
—not King Street—between London and 
Westminster : by the Thames the Port of 
London sent its goods to the Court of 
Westminster or Whitehall; by the river 
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came down country produce for Court and Abbey. There * “teeeereesses 
was doubtless some traffic which found its way along King 
Street ; but for communication between Westminster and all 
other parts of the country except the City and the Strand, 
we must remember that there was not only the river, but 
the old, old road, that which formerly ran down from the 
North to the marsh at St. James’s Park, and began again 
on the other side of the river ; the marsh was now drained, 
and the road, no longer a ford, ran across it and formed 
the most direct entrance to the Court or the Abbey from 
the North. We must remember, again, that nobody walked 
who could ride; and that nobody rode who could take 
boat : walking along streets unpaved, foul with every kind 
of refuse, muddy after rain, stinking in dry weather, was 
never pleasant ; therefore no one went afoot who could go 
any other way. The streets which contained shops, such as 
Cheapside, were kept clean and protected 
by posts; but King Street was not one of 
these. Men who rode into Westminster 
entered either by King Street or by ‘Tothill 
Street; but no one came afoot if they 
could come by boat. 

In King Street died Spenser “ for lack 
of bread,” said Ben Jonson. But he goes 
on to add that the dying poet refused 
money sent him by the Earl of Essex. 
The story has been accepted without 
question by every one who writes upon 
Spenser. Yet it is incredible on the 
face of it, when one begins to consider, 
for the simple reason that starving men 
never do refuse help, even at the last gasp. 
There is, I suppose, no doubt that in the § 
Irish Rebellion Spenser lost his child, who 
perished in the flames of the burning 
house. He escaped, it is said, with his ides 
wife. That he was desperately poor at "fins from the Roof of King Henry Vil.'s Chapel. 
this juncture we need not doubt; that he was wretched is also without doubt ; that 
he died in misery we need not doubt; but if the Earl of Essex sent him money 
he would certainly have taken it if he was starving; if his wife was with him he would 
have taken it for her sake if he was dying. If the story of the refusal is true, two 
things are certain: that he was not dying of want; and that his wife was not with 
him,—she, poor soul! must in that case have been already dead. The poet died, I 
am quite sure, not of destitution—but of heartbreak : he was alone in the world ; wife 
and child were gone ; estate and house were gone ; he was stricken with a terrible 
disease which sometimes falls upon men, and either kills them or makes them kill 
themselves,—he died of despair. I wish we knew the house in which the hapless 
poet lay down to die. You may see his grave in the Abbey: it is near the grave 
of Chaucer. 

Queen Square, which is now Queen Anne’s Gate, and Petty France, now York 
Street, represent the respectable side of Old Westminster. Pes Woffington lived in 
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Queen Square; so did Bentham. In Petty France Milton lived when he gave up 
his chambers in Whitehall Palace. His house was taken down a year or two ago. 
Hazlitt occupied Milton’s house for some years. 

Another respectable quarter was the group of streets at the back of Dean’s Yard, 
known as Great College Street, Barton Street, and Cowley Street. There is not any- 
where in and about the cities of London and Westminster a more secluded, peaceful 
retreat than can be found in these three streets. The first, whose upper windows 
look out upon the broad lawns and noble trees, formerly the garden of the Infirmary, 
now the garden of the Canons, might be a street in Amsterdam if its ground-floor 
windows were only higher ; under this street still flows the stream which once helped 
to separate the Isle of Bramble from the marshes and the meadows ; half-way down, 
hidden by stables, stands the old Jewel House of the King’s House of Westminster ; 
at the west end is the modern gateway, still preserving some semblance of its former 
appearance, the last that is left of the four gateways of the Abbey. It leads into 
Dean’s Yard, the quietest of squares, and, under ancient gates, into ancient cloisters 
and covered ways, and the relics and fragments of the Benedictine Abbey. Behind 
Great College Street stand Barton Street and Cowley Street. And for quiet and 
solitude these should belong to a city of the dead; or, better still, they should be 
what they pretend to be. For the houses among themselves pretend to be the 
Cathedral Close ; they whisper to the stray traveller: ‘Seek no farther. ‘This, and 
none other, is the Close of the Cathedral or Collegiate Church of St. Peter. In 
this quiet retreat live, we assure you, the canons and the minor canons. Step 
lightly, lest you disturb their meditations.”» There are many such spots about 
London which thus pretend, and so carry themselves with pride: one such, for 
instance, is in Bermondsey, affected by the memory of the Abbey and the presence 
of the Parish Church; and another there is at Hampstead; and in most country 
towns there is such a quiet, dignified street; one such street, so quiet, so dignified, 
stands in Albany, New York State ; and one in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Once there was a tavern in Barton Street, known to all men by its sign, as 
The Salutation. The excellence of the painting is proved by the fact that in the 
Commonwealth the same sign without alteration served for a new name—viz., ‘The 
Soldier and Citizen. After the Restoration the Soldier once more became an Angel 
and the Citizen returned to the Virgin Mary. But I think that the tavern languished. 
Cowley Street was not named after the poet, as one would like to believe, but after 
the village of Cowley, in Middlesex, by Mr. Booth Barton, who built the two streets. 
There are other associations about these streets: the name of Keats is mentioned. 
But they belong to the catalogue. It is enough for us to recall the babbling brook 
which once ran along the roadway here—on this side of the grey stone wall which 
still stands, the wall of the Monastery. It ran then through the bending reeds and 
the tall grasses of the marsh, and so out into the silver Thames; the swans came 
sailing up the brook, and made nests in the low bank of the eyot. The Abbot's 
barge was moored close by the gateway, of which a modern successor still stands ; 
and there were drawn up on the bank the boats in which the Abbot’s fishermen 
went out to catch salmon and sturgeon in the river. Later on they built these 
quiet houses along one side, something after the Dutch style ; and they hung up 
before their fronts a curtain of green Virginia creeper, but not to hide from the 
windows the view of the broad lawns, the flower-beds and the walnut trees of the 
garden behind the wall. 

This part of Westminster has always been full of taverns ; first for the solace of 
the men-at-arms, afterwards for that of the Members of Parliament. The tavern 
has always been the national place of recreation and rest: for a time, it is true, the 
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coffee-house displaced it, but only for a time,—the tavern came back again to favour. 
The signs of these inns show the date of their erection. ‘here was the White Hart 
of Richard II. ; the Brown Bear of Warwick ; the White Swan of Henry V.; the 
Old Rose of Henry VII. And there were the more common signs: the Blue Boar, 
the Salutation, the George, the Green Dragon, the Barley Mow, the Heaven tavern, 
the Fleece. One of the oldest of these taverns, the Cock, remained with its open 


court and its galleries till 
twenty years ago, when it 
was pulled down to make 
room for the Aquarium. 
The rafters and timbers 
of this tavern were of 
cedar, and the interior 
was. also adorned with 
many curious carvings. 

More remarkable than 
the taverns, which we 
have with us everywhere, 
were the Almshouses of 
Westminster. Until they 
were destroyed they were 
remarkable for their num- 
ber, for their endowments, 
and for the quaint plea- 
santness and beauty of 
their appearance. You 
may now look in vain for 
the old buildings: they 
are gone; in their place 
we have the consolidated 
almshouses and the con- 
solidated schools. 

‘There were almshouses 
—eight of them—in the 
Wool-staple, which is now 
Cannon Street: they 
looked out upon the river, 
and the bedesmen turned 
an honest penny by letting 
them in lodgings for Par- 
liament men. ‘There were 
other almshouses founded 
by Henry VII. outside the 
Gatehouse in Tothill 
Street. There was an 
almshouse for women founded by Lady Margaret in the Almonry. But these were 
ancient things. Perhaps they disappeared with the Dissolution ; perhaps they were 
“consolidated * the other day. Of the modern almshouses with schools attached, the 
most important was Emanuel College, a lovely House of Refuge, which stood until 
yesterday in James Street, on the way from Buckingham Gate to Victoria. After 
leaving the great mansions near the Park one came suddenly upon the low red-brick 





Milton’s House in Petty France. 
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Emanuel Hospital, lately demolished. 
(By permission of ‘* The Architect.”) 


quadrangle open on one side, with its chapel in the middle and its broad smooth 
lawn and flower-beds in front—as peaceful a spot as could be found anywhere. It 
made one glad to think that Dives had really remembered Lazarus; it made one 
reflect that perhaps money can be put to no better use than to consecrate it to the 
maintenance of age. And now that College is taken down: soon the site will be 
covered with residential flats, and Lazarus will retire ta his place upon the doorstep. 
Lazarus is old and worn out in the service of Dives: he ought to be in an alms- 
house ; he has got rheumatism in all his joints; he wants a warm place and a 
quiet place to lie down and rest in. While this venerable Hospital stood, the 
world—the world of fashion, the world of pleasure—-was reminded of Lazarus. It 
has disappeared : this means that Lazarus is shoved aside, put out of sight, forgotten ; 
he spends his strength and his skill in the service of the rich man, who knows 
and thinks nothing about him, and when his strength and his skill fail there is 
nothing to remind his master that thus and thus should he deal with his old and 
faithful servant. 

All the romance of Westminster City lay in its almshouses and schools. ‘lhe 
City of London was fighting the battle of civic freedom ; the City of London was 
finding money to fill the King’s Treasury; the City of London was sending its 
sails out to the uttermost parts of the earth. This other City, which was not really 
a city, but only a collection of houses, under the rule of Abbot and of Dean—which 
had no trade, which had no municipality, which was a gathering of riffraff and 
Sanctuary rabble—presented a continual spectacle of poverty, misery, and crime, 
lying at the very gate of Abbey and of King’s House. Lazarus, actual or prospective, 
lived in every house. The Dean and Chapter had the poor always with them, 
as their tenants. ‘They had not only the impotent and the worn-out, but also the 
vicious and the mischievous—the people who would not work. They had but to 
step outside their gates in order to obtain illustrations for their sermons on the 
extreme misery which, even in this world, follows such a life. ‘The general wretched- 
ness moved the hearts of many. London itself once had admirable almshouses ; 
but those of Westminster, considering the difference in population, are much more 
important. The City contained an unparalleled collection of almshouses and free 
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The Grille, Emanuel Hospital. 
(By permission of ‘* The Architect ") 
schools. But I do not find any that were founded by the landlords of the City, the 
Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral. 
If you walk down Rochester Row, you will find on the west side a large modern 
building, with a hall and offices on one side of a quadrangle and red-brick houses 
of pleasing appearance on the other side. These are the consolidated or United 
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Westminster Charities. ‘They pulled down the old almshouses, which were so pictur- 
esque and so lovely of aspect: they destroyed the individual character belonging 
to every one, they rolled them all together, and with the lump sum, subtracting 
the leakage that went to conveyancers and architects, they built this pile. 

Yes, it is very well: the pile is perhaps handsome; but I doubt if there are 
so many bedesmen in the United Charity as there were in the separate charities. 
And it is no longer the same thing. Each House formerly had its own garden, 
in which the almsmen took the air; and its own chapel, in which those on the 
foundation could remember the founder,—Lady Dacre, to wit; or Cornelius Van 
Dun, Yeoman of the Guard to Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen 
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Grey Coat Hospital: the Entrance. 


Elizabeth (his house stood near the present Town Hall); or Emery Hill, or George 
Whicher, or Judith Kifford, or Nicholas Butler Palmer. Busts and tablets outside 
the new buildings commemorate these worthies, but where are their buildings gone ? 
The Almshouses of Westminster are all destroyed, and with them have perished the 
sentiment and the romance of the streets. 

Something still remains; for, with the most laudable desire to destroy whatever 
can teach or suggest or soften manners or point to heaven, the Charity Commissioners 
have not been able to destroy one or two of the schools. There were formerly 
the Grey Coat Schools, the Green Coat School, the Blue Coat School and the 
Black Coat School. The Grey Coat School has become a school for nearly four 
hundred girls: their old house still remains for them—a most beautiful monument, 
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built in the seventeenth century for a poorhouse. The great hall in which the 
paupers formerly lived is now the school hall; above it ran the old low dormitory, 
now thrown open to the roof; there are panelled old rooms for board rooms; there 
are broad passages and corridors ; there are schoolrooms of later date; and at the 
back, still uninjured, lie the broad gardens that belong to the time when every 
house in Westminster had its garden. 

In any map of London except those of the actual present—say, in Crutchley’s 
of 1838—there is laid down in its place, just north of Rochester Row (which is 
now Artillery Place), St. Margaret’s Hospital, otherwise called the Green Coat School. 
This part of Westminster was once called Palmer’s Village ; the Hospital was founded 
by the parish for the benefit of orphans. Charles II. endowed it ; the Duchess of 
Somerset gave the school a thousand pounds; other benefactions flowed in. Forty 
years ago the place was thus described by a writer who is not often eloquent in 
praise (Walcott’s “ Westminster ”) :— 





‘a ny “The Hospital of St. Margaret consists 
By 3 Ne of a large quadrangle. Upon the east side 

\ are the schoolroom, lavatory, and dormi- 
tories. The Masters house fronts the 
entrance—a detached building ornamented 
with a bust of the kingly founder, and the 
Royal arms painted in colours widely carved 
and gilded, which were, according to tra- 
dition, only preserved from the destructive 
hands of the Puritans by a thick coating of 
plaster laid over the obnoxious remem- 
brancers of the rightful dynasty. The south 
side is formed by the refectory and board 
room, wainscoted—once, it is said, with old 
portions of the woodwork which stood in 
St. Margaret’s chancel—to a considerable 
height, in large panels, upon which are 
hung full-length paintings of King Charles II. 
by Sir Peter Lely, and Emery Hill, an ancient 
benefactor to the institution, in the manner 
of the same master. Over the mantelpiece 
is a beautiful portrait of King Charles I. by 
Vandyke. The windows command a view 


of the Hospital Garden, with its fragrant @rey Coat Girl, from 
the Statue in front 
of the Hospital. 





Grey Coat Boy, from 
the Sta‘ue in front Q 
of the Hospital. flower-beds and grassy plots—a pleasant 
relief to the eye wearied with the inter- 
minable brick buildings of the outer street, and well attesting the constant care bestowed 
upon it. 


“Upon this foundation are maintained twenty-nine boys, who wear a long green skirt, 
bound round with a red girdle, similar in form to that worn by the boys of Christ’s Hospital.” 


Where is this lovely place now? It is gone. On its site are some branches 
of the Army and Navy Stores. Think what a city loses by the destruction of such 
a place! ‘The daily object-lesson in our duty to the friendless and the helpless ; 
the memory of bygone worthies ; the sentiment of brotherhood. ‘That is one way of 
considering the loss. Another way is to think of it as a place of singular beauty, 
of such beauty as we cannot possibly reproduce. And we have wilfully and need- 
lessly destroyed it! It is a national disaster of the gravest, the most irreparable 
kind, that such monuments as old almshouses, old City churches, old schools, old 
gates, old foundations of any kind, should be given over to any body of men, with 
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permission to tear down and destroy at their will, and under pretence of benefiting 
the parish. Can one benefit a man by destroying his memory? Can one improve 
a parish by cutting off its connection with the past? 

There is one other endowed school not yet destroyed. It is the Blue Coat 
School, first opened in 1688 for boys. Inthe year 1709 the present school build- 
ings were erected. ‘They consist of a charming red-brick hall with the figure of a 
scholar over the porch ; a little garden full of greenery is at the back; at one side 
is the master’s residence, a two-storied house covered all over with a curtain of 
Virginia creeper ; another little garden, full of such flowers as will grow in the London 
air, is behind this house. But master and boys, when they look around them, begin 
to tremble, for their place is old, it is beautiful, it adorns the street, it is sacred 
to the memory of two hundred years of Boy—thirty generations of Boy: it is still 
most useful—therefore one feels certain that it is doomed ; it must soon go, to make 
room for residential flats and mansions fifteen stories high ; it must, we have no doubt, 
follow the other monuments of the Past, and be absorbed into Consolidated Schools, 
If there were any other reason wanted for the destruction of the School, it is the 
tradition that Wren built it. 








Grey Coat Hospital from the Garden. 


To my mind Westminster possesses, apart from the Abbey, but one Church—that 
of St. Margaret’s. Other modern churches there are, but one does not heed them: 
they are things of to-day—even St. John’s and St. Martin’s are but of yesterday : 
St. Margaret’s is eight hundred years old; if not built by the Confessor, it was 
built— hat is to say, the first church on this site was built-—soon after his death. 
The history of St. Margaret’s Church must be told by an ecclesiastic ; we need only 
remember that Caxton lies buried here; there is a tablet to his memory put up in 
1820 by the Roxburgh Club. Raleigh is buried here—within the chancel. James 
Harrington, author of ‘ Oceana,” is buried here. John Skelton, with whom we have 
conversed in Sanctuary, is buried here. Here Milton was married to Katharine 
Woodcock, who died in child-birth a year later : 


“Methought I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me, like Alcestis, from the grave. 
Mine, such as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in heaven, without restraint, 
Came vested all in white, pure as her mind. 
Her face was veiled ; yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness in her person shined.” 
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Carving from the Doorway of Emanuel Hospital. 

In the churchyard of St. Margaret’s were interred the remains of those persons 
who were turned out ot the Abbey at the Restoration: the mother of Cromwell ; 
his daughter; Admiral Blake, whose remains ought to have been taken back again 
long ago; and in this church, or this churchyard, have been buried a crowd of 
persons illustrious and of high degree in their generation, whose deeds have not 
survived them and whose memory is only kept alive by the monuments on the 
walls and nothing else. It is a church filled with monuments: it reminds one of 
such a church as the Grey Friars’ in the City, which was crowded with tombs of 
the illustrious Forgotten. 

Not far from the church is the old-new Burial Ground, in the Horseferry Road. 
It is now a public garden, and a pleasant garden, with seats and asphalted paths 
and beds of grass and flowers. Against the wall are ranged the tombstones of the 
obscure Forgotten. I suppose it makes very little difference to a man whether he 
has a headstone provided for him against the wall of a public garden, or a tablet— 
nay, 2 monument—against the wall of St. Margaret’s OO 
Church, as soon as he is properly and com- 2 
pletely forgotten. 

St. Margaret’s, then, is the only 
church of which one thinks in connec- 
tion with Westminster. There is one 
scene, one little drama, enacted or 
partly enacted in this church, which 
perhaps may belong to the pen of 
the layman. It is the famous 
case brought before a Court of 
Chivalry in the year 1387 to decide 
the dispute between Sir Richard le 
Scrope and Sir Robert Grosvenor 
respecting the right of either party to 
a certain coat-of-arms. This was no 
common case: it was the alleged vio- 
lation of a family possession, a family 
distinction. The case was _ considered 
so important that more than three hundred 
witnesses were called. They are nearly all : 
shadows and empty names now ; but one there Medal worn by the Captain of the Grey Coat Boys. 
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Y | is who stands out promi- 
Th nent: his name is Geoffrey 
}/ ges Chaucer. 


The following is the 
evidence given by the 
poet in this great heraldic 
case :— 


“Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Esquire, forty years of age 
and more, having borne 
arms for twenty-eight years, 
produced for the side of 
Sir Richard le Scrope, 
sworn and examined. 
Asked if the arms Azure 
with a bend Or belonged or 
ought to belong to the said 
Richard of right and inherit- 
ance, said, ‘Yes’; for he 
had seen him thus armed 
in France before the city of 
Retters, and Sir Henry le 
Scrope with the same arms 
with a white label and a 
| - ‘We ‘s Blue Coat School, Renee, and the said Sir 

Caxton Street. Richard with the complete 


arms — Azure and a bend 
Or; and thus had he seen them armed during the whole time that the said Geoffrey was 


present. Asked why he knew that the said arms belonged to the said Sir Richard, said that 
he had heard speech of old knights and squires, and that they had always continued their 
possession of the said arms, and for all his time reputed for these arms in common fame and 
public ways. And also he said that he had seen the same arms on banners, on windows, on 
paintings, on robes, commonly called the arms of Le Scrope. Asked if he had ever heard 
who was the first ancestor of the said Sir Richard, who first bore the said arms, said ‘ No’ ; 
but that he had never heard of any, but that they had come of an old stock and of old 
gentlefolk, and had held the same arms. Asked if he had ever heard of any interruption 
or challenge made by Sir Robert Grosvenor, or by his ancestors, or by any one in his 
name, to the said Sir Richard or to any of his ancestors, said ‘No’; but that he was once 
in Friday Street in London, and as he went along the street he saw hanging out a new 
sign made of the said arms, and he asked what house was this that had hung out 
the arms of Scrope; and one other replied, and said, ‘ Not so: and they are not hung 
out for the arms of Scrope, nor painted for those arms, but they are painted and put 
up there for a knight of the County of Chester, a man named Robert Grosvenor’; and 
that this was the first time that ever he heard tell of Sir Robert Grosvenor or his ancestors 
or anybody bearing the name of Grosvenor.” 











The case, at which between three and four hundred witnesses were heard, was 
finally decided by “ Thomas Fitz au Roy, Duc de Gloucestre, Counte de Bukyngham 
et Dessex, Constable Dengleterre,” who, after due care and deliberation, and the 
weighing of all the evidence, and consultation with wise and discreet persons, finally 
adjudged “les dites armes d’azure ove une bend dor avoir esté et estre les armes 
du dit Richard Lescrop.” And so ended this great case, which somehow puts the 
poet before us more clearly than even his “Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
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And so we come bank to the streets proper of Westminster—v.e., the slums on 
the west and south of the Monastery. 

There have always been slums here, even before the Sanctuary rabble and after. 
The streets lying about Tothill Lane, however, which were slums from the beginning, 
only began in the sixteenth century. The map of Anthony Van den Wyngeerde 
(A.D. 1543) shows only a few houses standing round about the Sanctuary in the 
north-west corner of the enclosure ; there is a crowd of houses between King Street 
and the river, and on the west there is nothing but open country: that part of the 
City which contained the most infamous dens and the vilest ruffians, which was called 
the “ Desert” of Westminster, lying to the south of Tothill Fields, grew up and 
ran to waste and seed in the course of the seventeenth century. In the eighteenth 
we reaped the harvest of that seed ; at the end of the nineteenth we are still pulling 
up the weeds and planting new flowers and sowing better seed. 

The “ Desert” was bounded on the north by Tothill Street, Broadway, and Petty 
France, all with their courts—their sweet and desirable courts ; its southern boundary 
was the Horseferry Road; the Abbey lay along the east; and the western marsh 
was the fringe of Tothill Fields, now marked by Rochester Row, or perhaps Francis 
Street. A little remains—here a court, there a bit of street—to mark what the place 
was like. 

Hear what was written about Westminster so late as the year 1839 (Bardsley on 
“Westminster Improvements”): “Thorney Island consisted chiefly of narrow, dirty 
streets lined with wretched dwellings, and of numerous miserable courts and alleys, 
situate in the environs of the Palace and Abbey, where in the olden time the many 
lawless characters claiming i 
sanctuary found shelter ; 
and so great had been the 
force of long custom that 
the houses continued to 
be rebuilt, century after 
century, in a miserable 
manner for the reception 
of similar degraded out- 
casts. The inhabitants of 
these courts and alleys 
are stated in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth ‘to be 
the most part of no trade 
or mystery, to be poor, 
and many of them wholly 
given to vice and _ idle- 
ness.’ And in James I.’s 
time ‘almost every fourth 
house is an_ alehouse, 
harbouring all sorts of 
lewde and badde people.’ 
And again: ‘In - these 
narrow streets, and in 
their close and_ insalu- 
brious lanes, courts and 2 
alleys, where squalid misery Me? as 
and poverty struggle with Blue Coat School, from the Garden. 
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filth and  wretchedness, 
where vice reigns un- 
checked, and in the at- 
a mosphere of which the 
N worst diseases are gene- 
rated and diffused.’ ” 

In the little space of a 
thousand feet by twelve 
hundred the courts were 
ee Fy ea sometimes so narrow that 
the people could shake 
hands across; the tene- 
ments were sometimes 
built of boards nailed 
together; there were no 
sanitary arrangements at 
all; there was no drainage; 
typhus always held pos- 
session; and _ actually 
under the very shadow of 
the Cathedral were 
gathered together the most 
dangerous and most vil- 
lainous wretches in the 
= whole country. Old Pye 

Loving Cup presented to the Guardians of St. Margaret's, Westminster, Street, Orchard Street, 

by Samuel Pleraon in 1764, Duck Lane, the Almonry 
and St. Anne’s Street were the homes of the professional street beggar and the 
professional thief. No respectable person could venture with safety into these streets. 

They are now quite safe ; the people are rough to look at, but they are no longer 
thieves and cut-throats by calling. Let us take a short, a very short walk about 
the Desert. Alas! its glories are gone ; the place is not even picturesque: Vice, we 
know, is sometimes picturesque, even in its most hideous mien. Orchard Street has 
one side pulled down, and the other side presents a squalid, dilapidated appearance 
in grey brick ; it was once a fit entrance for the most wicked part of London. The 
streets into which it leads—Great St. Anne’s Street, Pye Street, Peter Street, Duck 
Lane (now St. Matthew Street) are all transformed. Huge barracks of lodging- 
houses stand over the dark and malodorous courts; the place is now no doubt 
tolerably virtuous, but the artist turns from it with a shudder. There was a time 
when these streets were country lanes, having few houses and no courts;:at this 
time many pleasant, ingenious and interesting persons lived in this quarter. For 
example, Herrick the poet and Purcell the musician lived in St. Anne’s Street. But 
we have already condemned the catalogue of connections. He who seriously studies 
the streets learns the associations as he goes along. 

Outside these streets stretched Tothill Fields and Five Fields. These fields 
were to Westminster much as Smithfield and Moorfields were to the City of London, 
Anything out of the common could be done in Tothill Fields. To begin with, they 
were a pleasant place for walking; in the spring they were full of flowers—the cuckoo 
flower, the marsh mallow, the spurge, the willow herb, the wild parsley, are enumerated ; 
they contained ponds and streams ; in the streams grew watercress, always a favourite 
“sallet” to the people; in the ponds there were ducks,—the Westminster boys 
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used to hire dogs to worry the ducks,—.it is not stated who paid for those ducks. On 
the north side of the Fields was St. James's Park, with its decoy and Rosamond’s 
Pond, a rectangular pool lying across what is now Birdcage Walk, opposite the Wellington 
Barracks. Later on, market gardens were laid out in these low-lying meadows. 

Tournaments were held in the Fields—not the ordinary exercises or displays of 
the tilt yard, but the grander occasions, as in 1226 at the coronation of Queen 
Eleanor. Here, in the same reign, but later, the Prior of Beverley entertained the 
Kings and Queens of England and Scotland, the King’s son, and many great lords, 
in tents erected on the field. 

Executions were carried out in the Fields, as when was taken Margaret 
Gourdemains, “a witch of Eye beside Westminster”—was it Battersea (“Peter’s Ey ”)? 
or was it Chelsea (“ Shingle Ey ”)?—‘“ whose sorcerie and witchcraft Dame Eleanour 
Cobham had long time used, and by her medicines and drinks enforced the Duke 
of Gloucester to love her and after to wed her.” Necromancers were punished 
here. Inthe reign of Edward III. a man was taken practising magic with a dead 
man’s hand, and carried to Tothill, where his. dead man’s hand was burned before 
his face. 

Here was held the ordeal of battle. Stow relates one such trial. The dispute 
was about a manor in the Isle of Harty. The plaintiffs, two in number, appointed 
their champion, and the defendant his. The latter was a “Master of Defence,” 
which does not seem quite fair upon the other, who was only a “big, broad, strong 
set fellow.” Before the day appointed for the fight an agreement was arrived at 
between the parties; only, “for the defendant’s assurance,” the order for the fight 
should be observed, the plaintiffs not putting in an appearance, so that the case 
should be judged against them in default. The lists were twenty-one yards square, 
set with scaffolds crowded with people—for who would not go out to see two men 
trying to kill each other? ‘The Master of Defence, to whom the proceedings were 
an excellent advertisement, rode through London at seven in the morning in splendid 
attire, having the gauntlet borne before him; he entered Westminster Hall, but 
made no long stay there, going back to King Street, and so through the Sanctuary 
and ‘Tothill Street to the lists, where he waited for the Judge. At ten the Court 
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of Common Pleas removed to the lists. 
Then the combatants stood face to face, 
bare-footed, bare-legged, bare-headed, with 
their doublet sleeves turned back—ready 
for the fight; and all hearts beat faster, 
and the ladies caught their breath and 
gasped, and their colour came and went. 
Then the Judge gave order that every person 
must keep his place and give no help or 
encouragement by word or by weapon to 
the combatants. Next—this was the last 
of the tedious preliminaries: when would 
they begin ?—each champion took oath— 
“This hear you Justices, that I this day 
neither eate, drunk, nor have upon me 
neither bone, stone, nor glasse, or any en- 
chantment, sorcerie, or witchcraft, where- 
through the power of the word of God might 
be increased or diminished and the devil’s 
power increased ; and that my appeal is true, 
so help me God, and his saints, and by 
this booke.” 

Alas! instead of giving the word to fight 
it out, the Lord Chief Justice remarked that 
the plaintiffs were not present; that there 
could be no fight without them ; and that 
the estate consequently went to the defend- 
ant. Then with sad faces and heavy hearts 
the company dispersed. No fight, after all— 
nobody killed! ‘To be sure, the Master of 
Defence invited the “big broad strong set 
fellow” to play with him half a score blows ; 
but the latter refused, saying he had come to 
fight and not to play. 

A great Fair was held in these Fields on 
St. Edward’s Day (October 12th) and for 
fifteen days afterwards. It was instituted by 
Henry III., in the hope of doing some 
mischief to the City of London. The Fair 
continued, but after the first year it seems 
to have done no harm to the trade of 
London. It continued, in fact, into the 
present century, when it was an ordinary 
fair of booths and shows, with Richardson’s 
Theatre—like Greenwich Fair or Portsdown 
Fair. All these Fairs were alike. The two 
latter I can remember. Unfortunately my 
visits to these renowned Fairs took place in 
the afternoon; the real Fun of the Fair, 
‘ Ss gins tak I believe, took place in the evening. I 
Black Dog Alley, Westminster. remember a great crowd pushing and 
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fighting and springing rattles on each other ; 
and I remember the performers outside 
Richardson’s marching about in magnificent 
costumes; the band playing; the clown , 
tumbling ; the columbine, a true fairy if ever f 
there was one, gracefully pirouetting; then 
all forming into line for a dance; and after 
the dance the play in the tent behind. Such 
a Fair was that of Tothill Fields, at night 
the resort of all the ruffians of West- 
minster and Lambeth and half London. 
At least, however, while they were at CREST 
the Fair they were out of other mis- The Westminster Snuffoox. 
chief. The exact site on which this Fair was held does not appear; but since it 
continued for the first quarter of this century at least, we may look for the place 
which was the last to be built upon. In Crutchley’s map of 1834 there are fields 
between the Vauxhall Bridge Road and James Street—that is, north-west of Rochester 
Row. ‘There are also fields south of Vauxhall Bridge Road towards Chelsea. The 
former site seems the more probable. 

Of course so fine a situation as Tothill Fields for the favourite diversions of 
a sporting people could not be neglected. Hither resorted all the lovers of those 
old English games, cock-fighting, bear-baiting, bull-baiting, cock-throwing, dog-fighting 
and prize-fighting. ‘There were horse-races. ‘These sports were continued well into 
this century. The Earl of Albemarle in his “ Recollections ” speaks of these sports. 
The Westminster boys of his time haunted the houses called the Seven Chimneys 
or the Five Houses—they were the old pest-houses—which were the resort of the 
bull-baiters, the dog-fanciers, and other gentry of cognate pursuits. Among them 
was the unfortunate Heberfield, commonly known as “Slender Billy,’ who seems 
to have been a good-tempered, easy-going person, without the least tincture of 
morals. The following is the strange and shameful story of his end :— 

He got into trouble for assisting the escape of a certain French general who 
was on parole: took him probably to the south coast—Lyme Regis, Rousdon or 
Charmouth—and introduced him to a smuggler who ran him across. He was caught, 
tried, and sentenced to imprisonment in Newgate. Unhappily for him, the Bank 
of England was just then suffering heavy losses from forgeries. ‘They badly wanted 
to hang somebody—no matter who—somebody in order to deter others from forging 
notes. The story is quite amazing, as Lord Albemarle tells it. Can we conceive 
the Governing Body of the Bank of England meeting together and resolving to 
entrap some miserable wretch into passing the forged notes, so that by getting him 
hanged others would be deterred? This is what Lord Albemarle says they did :— 


















“The Solicitors of the Bank accordingly took into their pay a confederate of Heberfield’s 
named Barry. Through this man’s agency Heberfield was easily inveigled into passing 
forged notes provided by the Solicitors of the Bank themselves. On the evidence of Barry, 
Heberfield was found guilty and sentenced to death. He was hanged at Newgate for 
forgery on the 12th of January, 1812.” 


The saddest of all the memories connected with Tothill Fields is that of the 
triumphal entry of Cromwell into London after the “crowning mercy” of Worcester. 
He brought with him the miserable prisoners he had taken on that field. There 
were four thousand of them in all. They camped at Mile End Green when Cromwell 
drove into London; the next day they were marched right through the City and 
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along the Strand to Westminster, and so to Tothill Fields. On the way they received 
alms, oatmeal and biscuit, from any who were moved of their pity to bestow 
something upon them. So they lay in the marshy fields, where many died, until 
they were sold as slaves to the merchants of Guinea. In Mr. J. E. Smith’s 
“ History of the Church of St. John the Evangelist” there is an entry which tells 
its own story. It is from the. Churchwardens’ Accounts of 1652-53 :— 


“ Paid to Thomas Wright for 67 load of soyle laid on the graves in Tothill Fields, wherein 
1200 Scotch prisoners, taken at the ffight at Worcester, were buried, and for other paines 
taken with his teame of horsse about amending the Sanctuary Highway when General 
Ireton was buried. xxxs.” 


How many of the remaining two thousand eight hundred ever got home again? 
Chance once threw into my hands a tract which showed the hard treatment and 
the barbarities to which Monmouth’s convicts in Barbadoes were subjected: most 
of these were men of respectable family, to whom money might be sent for their 
exemption from work in the fields, or even for their redemption. But these other 
poor fellows were absolutely friendless and penniless. And they were going to the 
Guinea Coast, the Gold Coast, the white man’s grave! One hopes that the mortality 
on their arrival was swifter and more extensive than even the mortality in Tothill 
Fields, because death was certainly the best thing that could happen to them. 


Here we make an end: it is not a Survey of Westminster to which you have 
been invited; it is but this side and that side of the many-sided life of this 
remarkable City, which is, as was pointed out at the beginning, unlike any other 
city in the world, in having no citizens, but only residents or tenants ; no municipal 
life; which welcomed all the scum, riffraff and v7bauderie of the country, and gave 
them harbour; which has always belonged to the Church, 
yet has never been expected to have any morals ; always 
its streets and courts have been crammed with thieves 
and drabs, gamesters, sporting men, cheats and bullies ; 
and beside the streets always stood the stately Monastery, 
the quiet cloister, the noble Church, the splendid Court, 
heey gallant following of king and noble, and the gathering 
of grave and responsible knights and burgesses 
assembled to carry on the affairs of the country. 
I have invited you to restore Thorney as it 
was long ago, the stepping- 
stone and halting-place of all 
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the trade of the island, busy and noisy ; the life of the Benedictine in his monastery ; 
the consecration of the Anchorite ; the strange life of the medieval Sanctuary ; the 
Palace of the Plantagenets ; the Palace of the Stuarts ; the Masques of James I. ; the 
Parliamentary side of the last century ; and the streets and slums. ‘The School ; the 
Abbey Church and its monuments; the modern institutions; the new Houses of 
Parliament ; Westminster Hall and the things which have been done within its 
walls ; the Coronations and [Tunerals; the Receptions of Ambassadors; and the 
banquets and feasts and tournaments of the Palace; the trials and executions that 
have taken place within this quarter,—these things are conspicuous by their absence 
from these pages. They have been purposely omitted, partly because they belong 
rather to the history of the country than to that of Westminster; partly because 
they have already been so well treated that it is unnecessary and would be 
presumptuous for me to attempt them; and partly because in a magazine, even the 
Patt MALL, space is limited, though the materials may be practically inexhaustible. 
‘These chapters are not a History of Westminster, or a Survey. ‘They are only 
chapters on Westminster. 


WALTER BESANT 
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VIS MEDICATRIX NATURE. 


HEN Faith turns false and Fancy grows unkind, 
And Fortune, more from fickleness than spite, 
Takes the keen savour out of all delight, 
And of sweet pulp leaves only bitter rind, 
Then I the gibes of envy leave behind, 
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the winter wind. 
’\ For Nature’s frank in- 

tae difference woundeth 

less 

= Than Man’s coined smiles 
and simulated tears : 

She is at least the egoist she appears, 

Scorning to proffer or entice caress ; 

And, through the long reiterated years, 

Endures her doom with uncomplainingness. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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GUESSES AT FuTurRiTy. NO. 7, 
INTERPLANETARY COMMUNICATION. 
GoLD MINING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOooN. 

















THE CHRONICLE OF A STREET. 


ILL any one care to glance at a little chronicle of Our 
Little Street? Perhaps not; and yet again—who knows ? 
—/ferhaps ; for Our Street, presumptuous as it may sound 
to say so, is not altogether devoid of interest, if only 
as one of the few remaining specimens of a type once 
familiar enough to Londoners, but only too likely to 
gradually disappear (like its elders and betters), in this 
restless, changeful Metropolis, from the very recollection 
of coming generations. 





Yes, only too likely; for even now the eye of the 
spoiler is upon it—nay, the hand of the so-called Queen Anne restorer (I must not 
say gerrymanderer) is working its encroaching, itching palm stealthily among us, 
breaking out here and there into untimely eccentricities; and although our well- 
seasoned, sturdily built edifices mainly as yet frown scorn upon his advances, who 
shall dare foretell the future and gauge how long they may continue to defy under- 
mining by that family mole the usurer, or levelling by that wholesale exterminator 
the speculator ? 

Meanwhile Our Street preserves the tenor (for our vestry’s credit would that 
I could add the even tenor!) of its way; not broad as the paths that lead to 
destruction under railway vans or omnibus horses; not “far from the madding 
crowd,” nor absolutely in it ; not courting notoriety, nor (we flatter ourselves) entirely 
avoiding a modest distinction; and presenting withal in its circumscribed limits a 
sufficiently fair epitome, scarcely, perhaps, of all mankind, but rather of ordinary 
human life in favourable conditions. 

From these preliminary remarks it will be gathered that, speaking topographically, 
not politically, Our Street is essentially conservative, as indeed beareth witness the 
picturesque sign of our one Public-House, which stands, to use an Irish idiom, 
“very adjacent,” thus enabling our gentlemen’s gentlemen to while away occasional 
leisure intervals under the auspices of the gaily attired “ Only Running Footman.” 
The original effigy of this distinguished individual dates from 1790, if not earlier, 
and both he and his costume carry us back in imagination (as do the large iron 
extinguishers which still give character to the doorways of some houses in our 
neighbouring square) to the days of sedan-chairs, slow, cumbrous coaches, and 
other customs all now become traditional, even as has this hero, seeing that the 
footmen of these degenerate days have transferred all running, and, alas! vrunning- 
up qualifications, to their wages and perquisites. It will probably be known to 
619 
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most readers that the wicked 
Duke of Queensberry 
(“Old Q”) is supposed to have 
been the last member of 
Society who employed running 
footmen. 

In a more recent, though 
cqually conservative category, 
I may include, as close at hand 
if not strictly within our pre- 
cincts, the female deity (black 
but not comely !) presiding at 
a proximate crossing, whose 
frayed garments, battered 
headgear and refulgent nose 
tell their own tale of secret 
conviviality, and who lies as a 
serpent athwart my path of 
Sabbatical pilgrimage, bran- 
dishing, from the moment of 
my appearance round the 
corner, a mouldy broom with 
fitful but vehement energy, 
‘Running’ and assuming an air of patient martyrdom that, 
aida while obviously intended to prove an injury 

to my purse, constitutes in reality an insult to 
my understanding, and periodically sets me wondering how 
long it will take to convince this grimy lady that in her case 

| at least I am not quite the fool I doubtless look. 

Returning to our own paving stones, candour exacts the confession that Our 
Street, despite its many favourable points, lies rather under the imputation of starting 
up like a rocket and tailing down like a stick, inasmuch as the fine open course 
with which it streams away from its fashionable neighbour the Square, though fairly 
maintained for a space, grows towards the end small by degrees and by no means 
beautifully less, diminishing almost to what the French graphically, but untranslate- 
ably, call wz doyau, and finally—low be it spoken !—losing itself in a mews. Let it, 
however, be promptly added, that to the very close it sustains an air of waning 
dignity by the exclusive style of even its smaller houses, and that peers, peeresses, 
and “the quality” generally, cling to its narrowing lines. Still, at its best, the 
meandering doyau cannot be altogether purged of one inherent defect—an objection- 
able tendency, that is, to attract the full impetus of air-currents and water-droppings 
in their more boisterous moods, whereby, in seasons when the wind is raging furiously, 
like the heathen, it has, often and again, proved a grievous mistake to adventure 
therein with a bonnet less constitutionally sound than the wearer, or a hat of a too 
literally retiring nature. 

Some happier characteristics of Our Street may be, perhaps, like successful 
photographs, best developed from negatives. It does not contain the birthplace of 
Podgers, nor of any other celebrity, though tiny scions of illustrious families 
occasionally drop into being within or hard by its confines, which auspicious events 
are received with decorous rejoicing, and providentially not made to stink in our 
nostrils by the pungent effluvium of tan or the mildewy one of unfresh straw. It 
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boasts no palaces nor ambassadorial residences, though perfectly adequate to afford 
suitable accommodation to personages of distinction should such present themselves. 
It is not a resort of science, though our only door-plate exhibits a name justly 
eminent in the profession to which it belongs, and though almost within a stone’s 
throw of its borders are the abodes of various well-reputed medical advisers. It 
forms no portion of the blatant Salvation Army’s route, and is ignored by the 
overflow from congested meetings of riotous mobs; it receives but intermittent 
attentions from discordant German bands, and is in the weekly programme of only 
one dyspeptic hand-organ. Here verily are reasons for much inward thanksgiving, 
which would, however, be redoubled could the shrieking vociferations of the special 
edition paper-boy, with his sickening long-drawn cry of “Winner! W-w-i-i-n-n-n-e-r-r-r ! ” 
be equally eliminated. We are, though, at least spared the ominous floor and 
wall vibrations created in many quarters by underground circulation, or the deafening 
Clamour of ponderous vans, omnibuses, and such-like perambulating chambers of 
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horrors, while our principal 
carts run nearly as light as 
some of our fortunes when 
laying, or bearing away, the 


‘dust and ashes that might 


otherwise be on our heads. 

Our Street is, moreover, 
not disfigured by blank walls 
or spaces, and lies therefore 
in no dread of the pernicious 
bill-sticker; it owns a pro- 
prietary and vested interest 
in no place of public worship, 
but is not at all a spiritual 
wilderness, for on Sundays 
and feast or fast days “ the 
sound of the church-going 
bell” tinkles sedulously in 
our ears from several con- 
tiguous and well-known 
chapels, in each of which 
the Word of ‘Truth is ex- 
pounded to us with an 
earnest eloquence that should 
prove as convincing to our 
souls as I am fain to remark 
it is detrimental to our purses, 
for the London preacher is 
a great example of the force 
of suction ! 

One item more will close 
the list of negations which 
bring into relief the more 
salient merits of Our Street 
—namely, the commendable 
absence of ostentation in 
our jubilant demonstrations 
upon the occurrence of a 
royal birth or on other joyful 
occasions. The most carp- 
ing critic could, on the score 
of over-display, aim no stone 
at the glass of those unas- 
suming little oil lamps which 
are the outward and visible 
signs of a loyalty too bright 
in itself to need the flaring 
certificate of the gas jets, and 
too abiding to be aptly 
typified by the flash of 
electricity. 
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To turn now from the negative to the positive quantities of Our Street, we find 
in its middle a dwelling which seems almost representative of its main characteristics, 
and which, with a very unpretending exterior, may in one respect challenge com- 
parison with any fraction of that cream of the cream of fashion, Grosvenor Squate. 
This abode, constructed with the small solid bricks of the good old building days 
of yore, does not seek importance by either portico or wide-spread balcony ; its 
frontage of five windows has, so to speak, a reticent air of sociability that scarcely 
amounts to conviviality, and of slight, though far from pharisaical, self-consciousness 
that it is not quite as other houses, in regard of having descended by a maternal 
ancestress through a course of nearly a hundred and fifty years to its present owner, 
who came into its walls and into the world simultaneously, and who holds it on a 
lease which, if carried on to the end in his family, will constitute a tenure of two 
centuries from generation to generation. It rejoices in some beautiful ceilings and 
chimneypieces from the hand of Adams, executed after its transformation by Mr. 
(later Sir John) Heathcote from the original Hay River Farm. Anent the course 
of that Hay River more may be said, but it will here suffice to note that quite 
recently a spring of pure water bubbled up in the lower regions of this former River 
Farm, more to the surprise than the delight of its inhabitants. 

In close proximity to this house of long and good record, and in striking though 
not inharmonious contrast thereto, stands, abutting upon a sharp angle, a bright 
little nest—fitting shelter for its bright little 
mistress—and regarded by the neighbours 
with a sort of amused complacency, as 
might be a lively kitten in a gathering of 
staid feline matrons. Heraldically coloured 
from attic to basement (for its hue is derived 
from armorial bearings), it keeps brisk though 
not unkindly watch over things mundane 
from a well-devised corner window, wherein 
are duly reflected the comings and goings 
of earthly wayfarers. On a certain day in 
April, though, this small mansion becomes ( 
itself the observed of all observers, and an 
admiring throng hovers around it from 
dawn to dark. House-door, knocker, railings, 
peradventure even scraper, all 
shine forth models of floral 
decoration, seldom equalled 
and never surpassed,—indeed, 
one can on these occasions 
only deplore the rich oppor- 
tunities of enlightenment as to 
primrose capabilities, which 
have been lost to the far-famed 
and stolid Peter Bell by his 
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Borough and other London elections. But it is F 
not exterior interest only which attaches itself to 
this “ Nevile ” dwelling, wherein, at a hebdomadal 
luncheon-board, are said to assemble the great 
and shining lights of the Senate, the Forum, the 
Drama, and other walks of life—nay, it has been 
whispered, of Royalty itself, and sometimes of 
the Church also. What may occur at these 
feasts of reason outsiders can only conjecture, 
but it is rumoured on competent authority that | 
the debates are not accentuated by divisions, that 

no bills more contentious than the menus are presented, and that the closure is not 
adopted until after very protracted sittings. 

A little farther down, and on the opposite side of Our Street, we come to a 
larger and more important abode, known as the Town mansion in bygone ages of 
the Lowther dynasty, and later on, after passing into the possession of one of our 
fine old English Roman Catholic families, acquiring additional prestige by being 
reported to harbour under its roof a mysterious decapitated head ! 

On this point Rumour for once spake not falsely, and thereby naturally hangs 
a tale, as thus :— 

Inthe Rising of ’45 one Francis T——, cadet of his house and enthusiastic Jacobite, 
lost first his liberty and then his head, the latter being after execution promoted 
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to the exterior decoration of Temple Bar. ‘This exalted position does not seem, 
however, to have entirely fulfilled the aspirations of his relation ; insomuch that on 
a certain tempestuous evening the raging of the elements was reinforced in that 
neighbourhood by an almost equally stormy altercation between two colliding hay-cart 
drivers, who from verbal abuse proceeded to deeds of violence, hitting out vigorously 
with their whips’ butt-ends, and aiming withal so wildly, that by strange mischance 
a head, perched on the nearest corner, fell suddenly into one of the loads of hay 
and lay there 
covered up. 
Sobered by 
this result, the 
conflicting 
parties with- 
drew from the 
scene of affray, 
and separated, 
like good and 
valiant men, 
without show 
of enduring 
rancour, the 
one into whose 
vehicle the 
relic had 
dropped 
making his way 
straight to 
Squire _ Pere- 
grine T—, 
head of the 
family (then 
living in West- 
minster), and 
leaving the 
local watchman 
to scratch his 
head next day 
in marvel over 
the righteous 
fury of a gale 
that could ; 
thus not only Robert Lord Clive. 





detach, but bear far away, all traces of a pestilent rebel! The missing head meanwhile 
remained safeguarded in the haven it had reached, and was religiously handed down 
by each successor in turn, migrating in the course of years with its possessor to the 
house in question. 

So far the account is historical and authentic; but we must trench upon the 
borders of tradition in mentioning a legend extant (though of unknown origin), 
to the effect that so long as the relic remained unburied and inseparable from the 
male chief of the family, that individual should never fail in his generation, but 
that any change in this respect would prove fatal to the continuation of the line. 
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However this may be, 
on the death of the 
last paterfamilias of 
the race, the house 
beingsold to strangers, 
it was decided to 
convey the head into 
Lancashire and there 
have it reverently 
buried near the altar 
of the Roman Catholic 
chapel on the domain, 
soon after which— 
proceeding, it is sad 
to add, the young 
nephew and sole male 
representative suc- 
cumbed to severe illness, which thus brought 
about extinction of the name, and necessitated 
division of the property. 

Limits of space compel generalisation of 
a many further details that might claim notice, and 

‘a only passing mention is possible of a grand white 


collie, the standing, or rather bounding, ornament 

/ of Our Street, gentle as a lamb to his numerous 

0 cl, human friends, but a lion of valour on emergency 
all among his own species. Nor can justice be done 
to some magnificent tapestry and other mural 


decorations lately imported into one of its most 


a canine houses by a widely known and re- 





spected member of Parliament and his wife, 

newly welcomed among us, and whose freely 

dispensed hospitality is but one of innumerable 
tokens of their never-failing kindliness of heart. 

But that this compressed summary is far from an ex- 
haustive one may be surmised from the fact that officials 
in the Royal Household, a member of the existing 
Government, besides sundry peers and peeresses,—including 
an early-widowed countess, who to the care of her own 
young brood joins the responsibility of lovely grown-up 
step-daughters,—with others of different degree, have all 
taken more or less permanent root in its soil. 

Even under the fear of prolixity, though, it is not quite 
possible to resist the temptation of straying, like a school- 
boy, somewhat out of bounds, seeing that within an arrow’s 
flight, as one may say, lie divers spots of established 
although varying historical notoriety. For does not Our 
Street rub shoulders, as it were, with a stately mansion, 
ensconced within its own grounds, and dwelt in for many 
years by a noble marquis—a liberal and judicious patron of arts, who to soundness of 
political judgment united long experience and ripeness of intellect, which constituted 
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him at once a pillar of strength to his colleagues and an oracle of statesinanship to 
the leaders of party on either side. When, in the latter years of life, offered by his 
Sovereign the public recognition of a dukedom (the first of her reign), the whilom 
Lord Henry Petty declined to be made known to posterity by other rank and 
titles than those under which he had given his services to Queen and country, 
observing to his intimate friends that, if his descendants coveted further distinction, 
they would earn it for themselves—an unconscious prophecy which is_ steadily 
working its fulfilment in the person of his grandson and present successor, 

Again, on the off side of this imposing structure, lurks there not a dingy, narrow 
passage, whercinto incautious passengers might unwittingly be precipitated down a 
short and steep flight of steps, but for the saving erection of a stout iron pole 
through the midst of its treacherous gape 





nay, was not that very passage for years 
the source of a fearful joy and yearning in the bosoms of my youthful progeny, all 
firm believers in the legend that this pole owed its post of honour to the true 
sritish principle of shutting the stable door when the steed is stolen, having been so 
placed incontinently after the daring feat of a mounted highwayman, who achieved 
safety by risking his own and his horse’s life in a headlong plunge down the break- 
neck steps to an opposite exit—a courageous example admired but not imitated by 
his less vitally interested pursuers. Words cannot describe the intensity of hope with 
which my unruly brood long hovered about (to the despair of their nurses) and kept 
strict watch over this murky opening, with a never-failing conviction that a beneficent 
providence might one day requite their vigilance by a fresh soul-stirring skirmish of 
arms, legs, or both, wherein they held themselves prepared to take active parts at 
the shortest notice, and, needless to add, zo¢ on the side of law and order! But 
there are no birds in last year’s nests, and, happily, no resuscitations of Dick Turpin 
and his faithful mare Brown Bess. 

The adjoining Hay River in former days came gaily and openly down the middle 
of the hill to which it has left its name; and about the time when woodcocks were 
to be shot in the area of our existing Belgrave Square, the Duke of Gloucester and 
a royal brother were stopped in the dusk upon this hill and mulcted of purses 
and watches by a footpad, who escaped with less difficulty than his mounted 
predecessor. 

Returning from the covered drain which has long superseded this river, we must, 
before re-treading our own ground, give a moment’s sympathetic thought to the house 
wherein the hero of Plassy and other brilliant Indian exploits wrought by his own hand 
—but, on the strength of conflicting evidence, let us trust undesignedly—a disastrous 
end to a glorious career; and in passing from it, a more recent—indeed, it may be called 
contemporaneous—memory arouses a glance of interest at the diminutive tenement 
selected for his latter days by the gallant veteran Lord Strathnairn, who won military 
distinction as Sir Hugh Rose. We must not suffer ourselves to be long detained 
close by in adverting to the ridiculous myth which at one time pervaded that corner 
of the Square anent a supposed haunted house, utterly baseless in itself, and never, 
I believe, traced to its originator. ‘This idle fable was nevertheless firmly implanted 
in the minds of many credulous persons, and, as a matter of course, gave a rich 
colouring to its atmosphere in the eyes of my undefeated offspring, who bestowed 
upon it such notice and attention as could be spared from their beloved dark 
passage, with an equally constant expectation of witnessing at the upper windows 
in one of their daily walks some blood-curdling apparition, though the consensus of 
prospective preference was never clearly ascertained as to favouring the sight of 
Hamlet’s father in caf-d-pie armour, or Pope’s Unfortunate Lady in floating white 
draperies. But, as Hood says of his own pretty youthful fancy about the fir-tops, 
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“it was a childish ignorance,” and eventually passed away with the harmless imbecile 
who was at that time confined in the house. 

This brief chronicle, which claims no merit but that of absolute fidelity, must 
here draw to a close its record, which has not sought to depict Our Street as an 
earthly paradise, but as a very living corner of average humanity ; for, if we boast 
no phenomenally radiant Eve as its presiding spirit, we may at least be deemed 
to exhibit no more of the serpent’s trail than the rest of the world. The dart of 
death is at intervals shot into our midst—as where is it not? The heavy touch of 
sorrow, too, has lain—perhaps still lies—with sore pressure upon some hearts, and 
the cupboards of divers houses may not be free from skeletons. But we smooth 
out and dress our crumpled (I will not call it soiled) linen in privacy, and the 
poisonous epidemic of scandal does not hang in our November fogs nor darken 
our July sunbeams. Some fifty years hence, should any then living chance to recall 
the existence of this little colony, its best memento will perhaps be found in almost 
the words of a scarcely sufficiently honoured early poet of this century, as follows :— 

‘* They suffered, but their pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoyed, but their delights are fled ; 
Had friends—their friends are now no more ; 
And foes—their foes are dead ; 

They loved—but whom they loved the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb,— 
Worth, fondness, talent, nought could save 

Their dear ones from the tomb.” 


Finally, if any reader should ever care to verify personally the scrupulous 
exactness of this miniature sketch, if he will come to us, as Samuel went on his 
mission of election to Saul, “ peaceably ” and with cordiality, let him do so assured 


of a courteous and friendly welcome in at least one house of the Street of Charles 
in May Fair. E. C. Cork. 








Lansdowne House. 


























BEING THE STORY—FOR ANYTHING ANYONE 
KNOWS TO THE CONTRARY—OF A CUP 
IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Z7 0AM the goldsmith sat alone in his shop by 
the open lattice, and looked out into the 
world. 

His eyes, sunken deep into his head, gleamed 
weirdly from the shadows; his nose was heavy, 
and would have given physiognomists of greater 
= skill than the good people of Utrecht much 

CJ Fe, justification for the nickname of Jew often cast 
\ . Y“ at him in scorn—behind his back—for none braved the bitter 





) “tongue of the hunchback twice; and the long nervous fingers caressed 
ba each other with a suppleness that told something both of their skill and of 
the wild unrest of the master. 

And yet, for once, Adam was at peace with himself, if not with the world, having 
achieved a somewhat notable victory. With a curious but characteristic scorn, he 
had chosen to endow all his best work hitherto with his own strange personality. 
From chalice and paten, overwrought with the quaint ornament of the time, there 
ever looked out the semblance of a face—fantastic if you will, but human in 
its very grotesqueness: overhanging brow, heavy nose, thin lips with a sneering 
question on them—the features, in short, of the said Adam; but all worked with 
a perfection of craft that had forced them on his customers almost against their 
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wills, and had raised the reputation of their owner to the very highest pitch among 
his fellows. 

And now the spirit of contradiction, which he worshipped perhaps more earnestly 
than aught else, had inspired him with a master-stroke of revenge upon that paltry 
school of imitators, who traded on his fancies without understanding what lay 
beneath them, and followed his footsteps they knew not whither. .So Adam looked 
out into the darkness and was content. 

“Master Adam! My friends are not wont to make me sue to them for a 


greeting.” 





“Adan was at peace with himself.” 


“Good sooth, Griele, is it thou?—indeed I saw thee not in the twilight—-and I 
was thinking.” 

Orme?” 

‘ Ay,” with a deep tenderness in the rough voice, “even of thee, Griele ! ” 

““* Well, Sir Grimbard, it may be so, but ’” quoted Griele, with a shrug of her 
pretty shoulders. 

“Nay, Griele, have done with ‘Reynard,’ and give me one of thine own 
smiles.” 

““What was that pretty speech of thine yester-even, Master Adam? Tell it me 
again, lest I forget! Something about sunlight and silver thou saidst.” 

“Sunlight upon gold, sweetest—sunlight upon pure gold. Ah! did not something 
move in yonder shadow ?” 
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“**Here is the cup.’” 


“Nay, Adam, it is naught. And do 
I really look so beautiful as that? By 
my faith, it is naught, Adam dearest.” 

“IT thought I saw the gleam of a 
sword ; but perchance thou art right. 
Give me thy hand, Griele, and let me 
tell thee of my work.” 

“Ves, the cup for the High Altar: 
hast thou finished it at last, and shall 
I see it now? Last night thou wouldst 
not, and sent me away unhappy—so 
unhappy !” 

‘So unhappy that thou must needs 
console thyself with some lout of an Englander,” came the retort, so swiftly that 
it could not be checked ; wherefore a repentance followed on its heels. ‘“ Nay, 
dear one, thou knowest the idle gossip of the quarter. I was a fool to believe it: 
take no heed.” 

It was well that the shadows of the early spring fall fast; or the flush on a fair 
face, and the glitter of two cold grey eyes, might have corroborated too well that 
last whisper of scandal. 


SGA mI 


The mobile curves of Griele’s sensuous mouth hardened cruelly for an 
instant, but softened again with a glance over her shoulder into the darkness 
behind. 

Vor. V.—No. 24. 42 
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“ Ah, but they lie, those old women at whom none ever looks twice. Now tell 
me of thy work. See, is not my rose sweet?” 

“Sweet as sleep to a man at the end of his toil! And thou wouldst know of 
my work? Well, those double-dealing, lying knaves of priests have come to me at 
last. ‘Thou knowest they must ever have of the best who pay not for it themselves ; 
and so they have brought their silver to Jew Adam.” 

“Thou art not really a Jew, art thou?” 

“Griele, thou lovest me, dost thou not? What is’t to thee whose son 
I am?” 

* Ah, but they are accurst—father and son. Tell me thou art not a Jew! Oh, 
if there were one here, I would spit upon him and——” Two clenched fists and 
the heaving of full breasts gave token of very real hatred of some one—perhaps 
a Hebrew. 

There must have been some agitation within, for she cried out sharply, as if 
in pain,—“ Adam, why do you grasp my hand so tightly ?—ah, but you hurt me, 
and it will bruise!” 

In a tone deeper than usual, perhaps, was the answer. 

“Child, I did not mean to hurt thee. I was thinking how hard it would be 
to lose thee, if any one, perchance a Jew”—as an afterthought “or an Englander— 
were to take thee from me.” 

Surely the shadows are alive to-night ; or was that sound of a stifled laugh only 
‘the cough of a dog? But Adam went on in lighter mood:* 

“But here is the cup. See, is it not good?-—-too good for the priests, my 
Griele. Dear one, if it were my silver and not theirs, it had been well-nigh 
good enough for a fair maiden you and I wot of.” And, tenderly easing the 
wrappers from it, he, with exceeding reverence, laid it on the casement ledge 
before her. 

“Oh, Adam, they will never believe that this is thy work: it is not fine enough— 
there are no faces in it.” 

That deep shadow seemed to creep up till it almost touched the girl, leaning 
forward as if to threaten. 

“Not fine enough? Well, thou art but a child, and dost not comprehend 
the mystery of our craft. But those ignorant Flemings who, having no_ brains 
of their own, feed their fat carcases on the fruit of mine, they will understand. 
They have toiled hard, and deem they have attained the trick of my work, 
but this will be a stumbling-block to them. They think they know all my 
pattern, and when to use it; now shall their besotted hands have to learn 
when to leave the pattern out—hardest of all tasks to fools. But you grow 
weary of my babbling, dearest. What concerns us is-—-the money I gain for it, 
to-morrow.” 

“May I hold it, Adam? And will you give me a new girdle?” 

“ Ay, little one—the best in Utrecht—on the morrow.” 

“Oh, see, is it not wonderful?” (with a woman’s readiness to flatter and praise 
at the right time, for her own gain). ‘Tell me, Adam, what is this history carven 
therein ?” 

“The great judgment of our Father Solomon.” 

“Nay, now, Adam, none but a Jew would put that on his masterpiece. Thou 
art indeed one of them--tell me truly.” 

A loud laugh of scorn and triumph rang through the silent street—triumph 
which had been too long repressed to be endured more. 
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“* Now shall we see whether thou lovest me or my gold” (as the girl would have 
shrunk back): “come, I will tell thee. Thou art right enough; and what would 
those priests think ?—they shall not know what thou, with thy true love, and I know, 
Griele! Their High Mass that they worship will be served in the masterpiece of 
a Jew, a despised, accursed Jew, who triumphs over them as thy love has triumphed 
over me. Is it not so, sweetest ?” 

“Nay, thou dog!”—and the voice was the rough, strong voice of no girl— 
“never in this world!” 

A sword gleamed bright from the shadows, and sped to the Jew’s heart. 


When the burghers awoke on that Easter morn they found the body of Adam 
lying cold in his rifled shop, with, they say, a smile of triumph and scorn still on 
his lips. 

And they say that neither Griele, nor the Englander, nor the cup, were again 
seen in Utrecht. 


EDWARD F, STRANGE, 











WAR Notes. No. 17. 
TRUMPETER 1ST BOMBAY CAVALRY. 


(After 4 Sketch by Capt. MCFALL,) 














CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 
No. II. 








N the March number of this Magazine I narrated the first 
part of the battle at Quatre Bras, which terminated at 
5 p.m. on June 16th, 1815, when General Piré’s cavalry 
division, having been repulsed by Picton’s infantry, fell back 
South of the Gemioncourt brook. In the same article I 
described the ground over which Piré’s cavalry rode, in 
attacking the British squares; but, for the greater con- 
venience of my readers, I recapitulate briefly what I wrote 
of the scene of action. 

Let the reader imagine himself to be at the scattered 
village called Frasnes. If he looks Northward he will see three miles on, where 
four roads meet, all ascending to the junction, a cluster of houses. This is Quatre 
Bras. From Frasnes the ground falls gradually to the Gemioncourt brook, whence 
it rises yet more gently to Quatre Bras, the intervening space being a shallow basin, 
unfenced by either hedges or ditches, and shut in on the Western side of the Frasnes- 
Brussels road by the Bossu wood.* ‘This wood, which was five hundred yards from 
the high road near the stream, closed in to within a hundred and fifty yards of 
Quatre Bras. The brook was only passable for cavalry by the bridge on the high 
road. Crops of wheat and rye-grass, standing as high as a man’s shoulders, concealed, 
in the undulating ground, the advance even of mounted Guards. 

Soon after 5 p.m. the 3rd Division arrived at Quatre Bras, having marched 
twenty-two miles under a hot sun. Kielmansegge’s brigade moved down the Namur 
road to reinforce Wellington’s left, while Halkett’s battalions came into action at 
the North-Eastern edge of the Bossu wood. Halkett’s brigade, on which the next 
cavalry charge fell, had left Soignies at 2 a.m., and now, passing over the ground 
strewed with the dead bodies of the 92nd Highlanders and Brunswick men, took 
up the position from which the Brunswick troops had been driven. Half an hour 
later the rst Division (Guards) arrived, and commenced almost immediately, with a 
determination which nothing could resist, to gain ground in the Northern end of 
the wood. Artillery also came up at this time, and Lloyd’s battery was pushed into 
the open between the wood and the Charleroi road; but before it could unlimber 














* Cut down by the Duke of Wellington on the property being given to him. 
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it suffered great loss from the two batteries mentioned in the previous article as 
being in action just inside the wood. Nevertheless it .persevered for some time, 
firing with effect on a French infantry column; after which, being without artillery 
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support, Major Lloyd drew back to Quatre Bras, abandoning two guns, the horses 


of which had been killed. 


As Halkett took up his position, he received a pressing demand for support 
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from Pack, whose men were out of ammunition, for the threatening attitude of the 
French cavalry had prevented any being sent forward from Quatre Bras. Halkett 
sent on the 69th Regiment with instructions to take orders from General Pack. 
The battalion, having crossed the high road, halted in a natural hollow on the 
Northern slope of the ridge which overlooks Gemioncourt, being out of sight of 
the French artillery. The other three battalions formed up on the West of 
the road, the 30th being nearest to it. Halkett himself rode forward on the West 
side of the road to the Gemioncourt brook, to observe the French dispositions. 
He saw Kellerman preparing to advance; and sending his aide-de-camp to the 
69th, which was in rear and out of sight of General Pack’s right battalions 
(the 42nd and 44th), ordered it to form square inimediately, as he expected a 
cavalry attack. Halkett galloped back to the remainder of his brigade and gave 
similar orders. 


We will now turn to the French side. 

Kellerman, setting out from Charleroi, had trotted without drawing rein twelve 
miles to Frasnes, where he arrived at 2.30 p.m., and from then till now had 
remained dismounted. ‘To him Ney sent an order at 6 o’clock to bring up one 
brigade, but no orders were sent at the moment to the other cavalry brigades which 
were within reach. As Kelierman approached, Ney galloped up, and excitedly 
shaking him by the hand, repeated, perhaps unconsciously, the text of a letter 
which he had just received from Napoleon. He said: ‘“ My dear General, a 
great effort is necessary; on you perhaps depends the fate of France; you must 
charge and break through the infantry in our front. Advance, and I will have 
you supported by all Piré’s cavalry.” As Kellerman, with Guiton’s brigade of the 
8th and sith Cuirassiers, each 400 strong, trotted down the Charleroi-Brussels road, 
along which he kept in order to cross the Gemioncourt brook, the following was 
the position of the English troops :— 

The square formed by the 42nd and 44th, standing on the low ridge overlooking 
Gemioncourt, was suffering from the French artillery and skirmishers, who were 
pressing across the valley from the Gemioncourt farm buildings. The three battalions 
directly under Halkett were “ preparing for cavalry.” As the 69th was in the act 
of forming square the Prince of Orange, who commanded the 1st Army Corps, rode 
up, and in a loud voice asked what the battalion was doing? The commanding 
officer explained that he had been ordered to form square, as cavalry were coming ; 
but the Prince ordered him to get into line, saying he did not believe in an attack 
being imminent ; yet 800 sabres were at this moment crossing the brook within 400 
yards. As Kellerman’s men passed over the bridge, the head of the column was 
wheeled to the left, and the regiments formed in lines of columns in succession as 
the rear cleared the bridge. There is a hollow at this spot, which, with crops five 
feet high, must have completely hidden the brigade. In front of the 8th Cuirassiers 
rode Kellerman and the Brigadier, General Guiton. They passed behind the right 
flank of the 42nd and 44th square, and, with the right squadron on the road, 
came opposite to the 69th, whose men saw nothing until Kellerman, perceiving 
that the battalion was unprepared, wheeled the leading squadron of Cuirassiers to 
its right, when within a hundred yards of the right flank of the infantry, and, 
dashing on, completely rolled up the battalion. In less than two minutes 150 of 
the 580 men of the 69th were lying on the ground dead or dying, and those 
untouched were dispersed in every direction. Some officers and men took shelter 
under the bayonets of the 42nd and 44th square ; the mounted officers fled by the 
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West of the road back to Quatre Bras, pur- 
sued by a troop of Cuirassiers, and then 
only escaped by riding through one of the 
Hanoverian battalions on the Namur road. 
Major Lindsay, Lieutenant Pigot, and Mr. 
Clarke, a volunteer, resisted desperately. 
Clarke killed three cuirassiers, and although 
himself wounded in twenty-two places by 
sabre cuts, preserved the colour he was 
carrying. ‘The other colour, taken by Cuiras- 
sier Henry, was sent back immediately South 
of the brook and paraded along the front of 
Foy’s infantry, just before it started to support 
the cavalry attack, the trophy being greeted 
by the French soldiers with enthusiastic 
cheers. ‘The remainder of the 8th Cuirassiers 
passed on towards Quatre Bras, and now the 
11th, moving on the West of the road, was 
Kellerman. approaching the British battalions. 

The 30th Regiment, which had also deployed by order of the Prince of Orange, 
saw in sufficient time Kellerman’s advance, and, getting hastily into square, was ready, 
although on two sides the men stood six instead of four deep. The 11th Cuirassiers 
charged simultaneously two faces of the square ; but the men, standing firm, beat 
off the leading squadrons, which Kellerman himself rallying, took towards the right 
of Halkett’s brigade. Avoiding the 73rd (British) and two Brunswick battalions, 
which appeared to be steady, the Cuirassiers advanced on Halkett’s right battalion. 
It had been in square on the rising ground close to Quatre Bras, and was fired 
into so heavily by the batteries from within the wood, at case-shot distance, that it 
became necessary to deploy into line, in which order the battalion was advancing 
as the Cuirassiers approached. ‘The battalion had become unsteady by the fall of its 
senior officers, and it broke ere Kellerman closed with it, taking refuge inside the 
wood. Up to this moment Kellerman’s attack had achieved considerable success. 
He had ridden over two battalions, and his regiments kept the remainder of the 
Infantry in squares, in which formation they offered an easy target for the French 
artillery. The Cuirassiers were now, however, suffering severely, not only from 
the fire of the battalions which stood grouped around them, but also from artillery 
which had just come into action on the Namur road. 

While these attacks were proceeding, Wathier’s Lancer brigade (Piré’s Division) 
had advanced to the East of the road, and made several gallant but fruitless 
attacks on the squares standing firm in that part of the field. On more than one 
occasion, when the high rye-grass hid the battalions from the view of these daring 
horsemen, individual Lancers, riding up to within fifty yards of the British squares, 
stuck their lances in the ground as a point for the squadron officers to lead on. 

The 28th (English) Battalion was vigorously attacked by Cuirassiers and Lancers 
on three different sides, but animated by General Picton commanding the Division, 
who loudly called on the men to remember Egypt,* the battalion reserved its fire 





* On March 2ist, 1801, the 28th, when hotly engaged with an enemy in its front, was attacked 
in rear by a column, which, concealed by the mist, had got round the battalion. The rear rank was 
faced about, and the simultaneous front and rear attacks were repulsed. The regiment still wears 
a head-dress with numbers both in front and in rear, in commemoration of its brave conduct on this 
occasion. 
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till the foe was within fifteen paces of the 
bayonets, and then repulsed the attack, 
During the first attack made by the Lancer 
brigade of Piré’s division, the commanding 
officer of the 28th Regiment, Colonel Belton, 
arrived from England, and assumed the com- 
mand; and about forty-eight hours afterwards 
he received the command of the _ brigade, 
when Pack took over Picton’s division ‘on the 
death of that officer. 

Near the Namur road, Colonel Galbois, 
who two hours earlier, during the first charge, LA 
had distinguished himself by his audacious WY , 

neg? Yj y 
leading in the charge on the 42nd, attacked, Uf Y 
close to the Namur road, a Hanoverian | i ( 
square, which he entirely destroyed. Being by ‘i a ; 
however surrounded by other battalions, the i Y/ 

Lancers suffered heavy loss, but carried off 
their Colonel, who had been dangerously Sir Thomas Picton. 
wounded close under the serried bayonets he had tried to break down. 

Kellerman, having routed two British battalions, collected his men, and attempted 
to advance up the Brussels road. As he moved on, he passed under a heavy fire 
from two guns at case-shot range. From the houses of Quatre Bras, and from the 
North-East corner of the Bossu wood, there came a shower of bullets ; and presently 
Kellerman’s horse feli dead on its rider. Up to this time, between 6.30 and 7 p.m., 
the Cuirassiers, inspired by the Leader whom all knew by sight, or by repute, had 
shown courage seldom surpassed; but when Kellerman fell they fled, deaf to the 
commands and entreaties of their officers. Galloping over everything in their way, 
they carried with them in a tumultuous mob Wathier’s Lancer brigade. Kellerman, 
though much shaken, was not seriously hurt, and, supporting himself on the necks 
of two of his men’s horses, he ran out of action. As Guiton’s Cuirassiers with 
Wathier’s Lancers galloped wildly to the rear, they took with them the Chasseurs brigade 
which had not been closely engaged in the last attack. The crowd of fugitives did 
not stop until it got past the hospitals on the South side of Frasnes, and up to 
where the cavalry of the Guard stood. Foy’s infantry columns, which had gone 
forward after cheering Kellerman’s initial success in overthrowing the 69th Regiment, 
became demoralised at the sight of their flying horsemen, and began to give way, 
and but for Ney would have followed the retreating cavalry. The hero of Redinha 
(Spain), and of many rear-guard fights in Russia (1812), dismounting, with great 
personal exertion restored order. 

By nightfall the French were driven back to their morning position, the English 
holding Gemioncourt and the Southern end of the Bossu wood. 

The respective losses of the Allied troops indicate by which nationalities the 
brunt of the fight was borne :— 





The British lost . P ‘ : i , A . . . 2,200 
The Brunswickers . , , ? . ‘ ‘ “ 4 800 
The Hanoverians . i ; ‘ ‘ ° ‘ , , , 360 
The Dutch-Belgians . , , . ° P ‘ ‘4 , (doubtful) 


The French lost 4000 men. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


I remarked, in the narrative,* on the want of enterprise shown by Piré’s cavalry 
division in not venturing to pass round the West side of the Bossu wood. ‘There 
would have been no difficulty in reconnoitring round this flank, nor on the Eastern 
flank through Piermont, and up the Namur-Nivelles road. Information of Perponcher’s 
weakness wouid have been of great importance to Ney, for, had he known there was 
but a handful of men in his front, he could easily have seized Quatre Bras before 
that place was reinforced. 

Piré’s first attack was well designed, the movement of the supporting brigade 
of Lancers in reversing their front and attacking the rear of Pack’s brigade being in 
itself a bold conception. In the execution, however, there was a want of combina- 
tion ; the leading squadrons and individual men charged with devoted courage, but 
these attacks were disunited: when the squadrons in front opened out to either 
flank and retired, those following generally did the same, but without closing on 
the bayonets. When the leading squadron rode into the 42nd square, the side faces, 
if attacked at the same moment, must have been overwhelmed. 

A perusal of French accounts of Quatre Bras shows most English versions of 
Kellerman’s charges to be inaccurate. Even the Standard authority makes the 
Cuirassiers take part in the attacks which were finished by 5 p.m. Now, Kellerman’s 
men did not advance from Frasnes till after 6 p.m., and his report (of which, by 
the courtesy of the late French Minister of War, Général du Miribel, I hold a 
copy), dated at 10 p.m., June 16th, shows clearly that he took part only in the 
last attack. His success was obtained, to quote from his report, over “an indomitable 
infantry, whose cool courage enabled them to fire as if on a drill parade.” 

Marmont puts Kellerman as the first of the only three French cavalry leaders 
whom twenty years of war produced. His prompt change of front, when he saw 
over the top of the rye-grass the open flank of the 69th Regiment, showed that 
the hero of Marengo had lost nothing of the quick decision which enabled him, 
fifteen years previously, with 400 sorely tried cavalry, to overthrow 2000 victorious 
Austrian Grenadiers. It was, however, a mistake for Kellerman and the Brigadier- 
General to ride with the leading squadrons in the attack; moreover, and possibly 
in consequence, the supporting regiment, 11th Cuirassiers, failed to make any 
impression on the British regiments, 30th and 73rd, not having been led straight 
on the squares with the determination which characterised the attack of the 8th 
Cuirassiers. 

The Rank and File were animated by personal devotion to the Emperor, but 
their mistrust of officers for the greater part personally unknown to them is 
comprehensible, seeing that many of these had gone from the Napoleonic Government 
to the Legitimists, and back again within twelve months. Although the 6th 
Lancers, led by Colonel Galbois, probably owing to his personal influence and 
great courage, achieved a startling success over the Hanoverian battalion, yet the 
lessened vigour of the second attack is one more proof of the adage that cavalry 
should not be asked to undertake desperate attacks twice during the same day. 
The want of confidence in squadron leaders, obtainable only by long association, 
is plainly shown from the panic by which the cavalry were stricken after 
Kellerman fell. 

In considering how much of the success actually attained would be possible over 
infantry armed with the magazine rifle, we must bear in mind the attacking squadrons 
were hidden by the high crops until they got close to the Infantry. Magazine rifles 


* PALL MALL MAGAZINE for March. 
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would not have helped the 69th Regiment, as the men could not see the 8th 
Cuirassiers until the leading squadron was within a hundred yards of the right flank 
of the battalion; but on the other hand the Cavalry which were beaten off by the 
42nd and 44th would certainly have not come into action again on the same day, 
had those gallant regiments been armed with repeating rifles. 

The actual charges were not, however, the only service rendered by the French 
squadrons this day. Their threatening attitude kept the British battalions continually 
in square, in which close formation they suffered terrible losses from artillery fire ; 
and such was the moral effect produced by them that many of our battalions slept 
in square during the night, being apprehensive of a renewed attack by the dreaded 
horsemen. 

As the evening of the 17th closed in, picquets were thrown out by the French 
and English outposts, and this gave rise to two determined charges by half-squadrons, 
one of which, under Captain Heyliger, 7th Hussars, was checked by the Duke of 
Wellington, who, however, commended the gallantry shown by the officer and his 
troop. In the other charge, half a squadron of the znd Light Dragoons of the 
King’s German Legion, advancing from Hougomont up to the farm Mon Pilaisir, 
drove back some French squadrons, and recaptured three carriages laden with 
British sick and wounded men. As the opposing lines of vedettes, sentries and 
picquets, got into position, and the artillery on either side ceased fire, a heavy 
thunderstorm broke, and the rain fell in torrents, to the great discomfort of the 
contending forces, which, separated by a distance of from a half to three-quarters 
of a mile only, were without tents or any means of shelter. The Allies had the 
great advantage of having got into position in sufficient time to collect fuel, and 
soon large fires blazed along the whole of their position. The horses were short 
of food, but not the men, as is generally supposed to have been the case; for, even 
allowing for the one day’s rations which had been thrown away half-cooked when the 
troops were hurrying up to Quatre Bras, they should have been in possession of food 
for the 17th. The soldiers on both sides were wet to the skin. Our men, or at 
least Picton’s Division, had no great-coats, for it was thought they could not carry 
them from Brussels ; but they were all in good spirits when, on passing the grog 
cask, each received a small tot of gin. 

The British cavalry, which arrived shortly before nightfall, bivouaced in fields 
of standing wheat and barley, and many horses died from having eaten the 
indigestible green crops. During the night fine rain fell, adding to the discomfort 
of the numberless wounded men who were scattered all over the ground between 
the Gemioncourt stream and Quatre Bras. 

No movement was made by the troops on either side until about an hour before . 
daylight on the 17th, when a British cavalry patrol, getting accidentally between the 
French and English picquets near Piermont, caused a scare which was transmitted 
all along the line, and was stopped only by the efforts of the senior officers in the 
French and English armies. 

Neither Ney nor Wellington knew at daybreak on the 17th the result of the 
fighting at Ligny. The Duke sent a patrol with a staff officer down the Namur 
road ; and the officer, following the line of Retreat, learnt at 7.30 a.m., at Tilly, seven 
miles East of Quatre Bras, from General Ziethen, commanding the rear-guard, that the 
Prussians had retreated, and that the French had not followed them across the 
Namur road. Wellington, on receipt of this information, made his dispositions to 
retire on Waterloo, and about 11 a.m. the cavalry took over the advanced posts, 
a squadron of the infantry moving back without molestation into the position in 
which they fought on the 18th. 
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About 2 p.m. the cavalry retired in three 
columns, the centre one on Genappe, a well- 
built town of about 1200 inhabitants. The 
flank columns were led so as to pass the Dyle 
river above, and below the town. The left 
column, composed of Vandeleur’s and Vivian’s 
Z, brigades, when crossing by the bridge at Thuy, 
was followed closely by the French; but the 
movement being skilfully effected, the troops 
got across the Dyle before the French had an 
opportunity of charging, and the 1oth Hussars 
dismounting behind a _ bank, prevented any 
serious pursuit on that flank. 

The morning had been oppressively hot, 
without a breath of air, the sky being covered 
by low-lying, dense clouds. When the British 
guns on the right, or Western flank, opened fire 
against the advancing French columns, the concussion in the air brought down the 
clouds, and the noise of the guns was followed by a terrible burst of thunder, 
accompanied by rain of tropical violence. In a few minutes all movements faster 
than a walk, except on the road, became impossible, for the horses sank in the soft 
fields, on the high ground up to their knees, and on the lower features up to 
their girths. 

Some good work was done by a squadron of the 7th Hussars, left on the South 
side of the Dyle to cover the movement of the Household brigade through the long, 
narrow, stone-paved street of Genappe, which constitutes a defile for a thousand yards. 
Lieutenant O’Grady with half of the rear squadron was posted on the Genappe- 
Quatre Bras road, when the leading French troops threatened to cut off the remainder 
of the squadron, then extended in skirmishing order to the Westward. O’Grady, by 
a succession of bold advances up the road, impressed the French with the idea that 
they were about to be attacked, and they drew back sufficiently far to enable O’Grady 
to pass the whole of the skirmishers from the flank into the town, and he regained 
the North side of Genappe without the loss of a single man. The French then, 
following up, placed a battery on the right bank of the Dyle, which fired with 
effect upon the 7th Hussars, formed on the road on the Northern outskirts of 
the town. 

The English centre column at this moment was thus formed :— 

Lord Edward Somerset’s (1st) Brigade and the Horse Artillery were on, or close 
to, the road, 700 yards to the North of Genappe; the Union Brigade was deployed 
alongside in the fields on the West of the road; the 7th Hussars were on the road 
itself, with another light cavalry regiment in support. The centre paved roadway 
has here a wide unmetalled track on either side, and three vehicles can move abreast 
on the causeway without difficulty. It will allow of from twelve to fourteen horsemen 
moving in line on it. 

As the head of the French column, composed of Lancers in red jackets, 
appeared in the exit from the street, the 7th Hussars, working under the immediate 
eye of their Honorary Colonel, Lord Uxbridge, were let go, and they galloped 
boldly at their foe drawn up on the road. The Lancers, putting the flank men close 
to the walls of the houses, dropped their lance points, and, at the halt, awaited 
the attack. This was vigorously pushed home, but the Hussars were unable to 
penetrate the line of steel points. Both the French and English squadron leaders, 





William Prince of Orange. 
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hemmed in by the crossed weapons, were killed, the Hussars failing to break 
through the Lancers, who were supported by a mass of cavalry as thick as the 
horses could stand. The 7th men fought desperately for some time, but, outnumbered 
and fired on by French artillery, were eventually driven back. The Lancers now 
followed them up, when the engaged squadron of the 7th, rallying on the support, 
drove the Lancers back to the town. Again and again were these charges renewed : 
as Lord Uxbridge wrote, “a determined see-saw being kept up for a considerable 
time.” 

Lord Uxbridge eventually withdrew the 7th Hussars, and, riding to the supporting 
regiment, ordered it to advance. Our men had learnt to appreciate the power 
of the lance; and Lord Uxbridge’s “address not being received with all the 
enthusiasm he had anticipated,” he ordered the regiment to get off the roadway, 
calling up two squadrons of the 1st Life Guards, under Major Kelly. The Life 
Guards were at the moment moving in “threes” * up the road towards Brussels, 
and “going about,” galloped down the roadway at speed towards the Lancers, who 
were advancing at the “trot” at the same moment, up the road, the slope of which 
is about equal to that from Hyde Park Corner towards Grosvenor Place. The 
Lancers hesitated, went “about” just as the Life Guards reached them, and were 
overthrown with considerable slaughter. Colonel Sir John Elley, who was on the 
staff, but who had joined in the charge, cut down a Lancer on either side of him 
as the Life Guards collided with the mass of Frenchmen. ‘The road, and adjoining 
fields, were strewn with men and horses. The whole column, turning in the narrow 
street, was driven out of the Southern end of the town. 

The result was never for a moment doubtful. The Lancers were small men on 
light horses, and could, as I showed in the previous article, have had but very 
elementary training. ‘They were trotting up hill as the Life Guards approached. Our 
big men, on powerful horses, had the advantage of the downward slope, and were 
animated, as every unprejudiced person will admit, with a greater desire to close 
with the foe than that of the raw troops towards whom they were riding. The 
French officers, as at Quatre Bras, endeavoured to make up for the want of efficiency 
in their men by freely hazarding their lives. Lieutenant-Colonel Sourd was badly 
wounded, his sword-arm being so hacked by sabres as to be practically severed. 
He had the arm amputated, and, according to Prince Edouard de la Tour d’Auvergne, 
remounted immediately after the operation, and within an hour was again at the 
head of his regiment. The Life Guards, after chasing the French right through 
the town, withdrew slowly to Waterloo, and the Light Dragoon regiment took up 
the duties of rear-guard. 

Between 6 and 7 p.m. Napoleon deployed a division of heavy cavalry near La 
Belle Alliance, and opened fire with four batteries. The Allies replied with sixty 
cannon, and the French moved back to their bivouacs. 

On the French side, however, matters were different. It was 11 p.m. on the 
17th before Donzelot’s infantry passed through Genappe, the single street of which 
was so choked with artillery and baggage waggons that the infantry were obliged 
to cross the Dyle at Thuy, and thence march across standing crops of wheat and 
hemp, which wetted their clothes up to the waist, and occasionally they sank in up 
to the knee. The night was so dark that they had to move on connecting files of 
cavalry soldiers placed at two hundred yards distance apart, and who kept on shouting 
“This way, this way!” Erckmann Chatrian describes vividly how, long past midnight, 
companies of exhausted and ravenous men, to satisfy the cravings of hunger, “ broke 
their ranks” in order to dig up radishes and other vegetables in the gardens of the 


* On a front of six men. 
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farms they passed, for the provision waggons were far behind; and even on the 
18th, when at 8 a.m. the waggons arrived, they contained nothing but spirit rations, 
which were issued without anything for the men to eat. 

There was little or no fuel available for the French, and moreover, for some 
unknown reason, orders had been given prohibiting fires being lighted. Between 2 
and 3 a.m. on the 18th the rain lightened a little. Nevertheless day dawned on a 
hundred and fifty thousand men whose clothes were wet through; but while the 
French were hungry and cheerless, the large fires kept up by the Allies enabled 
their men to dry their clothes, and they all had some food. 


EveELyn Woop. 


NOW YOU ARE MINE. 


OW you are mine, what is there left to pray 
Of the high gods, since you and love combine 
To make this earth a paradise for me, 
Turning life’s sordid cares to joy divine, 


Now you are mine? 


Now you are mine, and love sings in my heart 
A rhapsody perennially sublime ; 

I count the past a sleep from which I wake 
To find in your dear eyes love’s godhead shine, 


Now you are mine. 


Now you are mine, e’en Fate may do her worst: 
I do disdain all fear save that, in fine, 

Of losing you—long-loved and hardly-won 

By patient vigils kneeling at love’s shrine— 


Now you are mine. 


ETHEL M. DE FonBLANQUE, 














CHAPTER XXV. 


“1 FORBID YOU.” 


N the following Monday morning Joan began her career as a shop girl, to 
describe which in detail would be too long, however instructive it might 
prove. Her actual work, especially at this, the dead season of the year, was not so 
hard as she had expected, nor was she long in mastering her duties ; but, accustomed 
as she was to a country life and the fresh air, she soon found confinement for so many 
hours a day in the close atmosphere of the shop exceedingly irksome. From Kent 
Street to Messrs. Black & Parker’s was but a quarter of an hour’s walk; and, as Joan 
discovered by experiment, without exposing herself to many annoyances it was impossible 
for her to wander about the streets after dark in search of exercise. As a last 
resource she was driven to rising at the peep of day and taking her walks abroad 
in the Park so soon as the gates were open—a daily constitutional which, if whole- 
some, was not exhilarating, and one that could only be practised in fine weather and 
while the days were long. ‘This craving for air, however, was among the least of 
her troubles, for soon it became clear to her that she had no vocation for shop 
life ; indeed, she learned to loathe it and its surroundings. At first the humours 
of the business amused her a little, but very shortly she discovered that even about 
these there was a terrible sameness, for one cannot be perpetually entertained by 
the folly of old ladies trying to make themselves look young, or by the vanity of 
the young ones neglected by nature and attempting to supply their deficiencies with 
costly garments. 

What galled her chiefly, however, were the attentions with which she was honoured 
by the young men of the establishment. Worst of all, the oiled and curled 
Mr. Waters singled her out as the object of his especial admiration, till at length 
she lost her temper, and answered him in such a fashion as to check his advances 
once and for all. He left her muttering “You shall pay for that”; and he kept his 
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word, for thenceforth her life was made a misery to her, and it seemed that she 
could do nothing right. As it chanced, he could not actually discharge her, for Joan 
had attracted the favourable notice of one of the owners of the business, who, when 
Mr. Waters made some trumped-up complaint against her, dismissed it with a hint 
that he had better be more careful as to his facts in future. 

For the rest, she had no amusements and no friends, and during all the time 
she spent in London she never visited a theatre or other place of entertainment. 
Her only recreation was to read when she could get the books, or, failing this, to 
sit with little Mrs. Bird in the Kent Street parlour and perfect herself. in the art of 
conversation with the deaf and dumb. 

As may be imagined, such an existence did not tend to cause Joan to forget 
her past, or the man who was to her heart what the sun is to the world. She 
could renounce him, she could go away vowing that she would never see him 
more ; but to live without him, and especially to live such a life as hers, ah! that 
was another matter. 

Moreover, as time went on, a new terror took her, that, vague in the beginning, 
grew week by week more definite and more dreadful. At first she could scarcely 
believ& it, for somehow such a thing had never entered into her calculations ; but 
soon she was forced to acknowledge it as a fact, an appalling, unalterable fact, 
which, as yet secret to herself, must shortly become patent to the whole world. 
The night that the truth came home to her without the possibility of further doubt 
was perhaps the most terrible which she ever spent. For some hours she thought 
that she must go mad: she wept, she prayed, she called upon the name of her lover, 
who, although he was the author of her woe, in some mysterious fashion had now 
grown doubly dear to her, till at last sleep or insensibility brought her relief. But 
sleep passes with the darkness, and she awoke to find this new spectre standing by 
her bedside and to know that there it must always stand till the end came. All 
that day she went about her work dazed by her secret agony of mind, but in the 
evening her senses seemed to come back to her, bringing with them new and 
acuter suffering. 

Where was she to go and what was she to do, she who had no friend in the wide 
world, or at least none in whom she could confide? Soon they would turn her out 
upon the streets ; even the Bird family would shrink from her as though she had a 
leprosy. Would it not be better to end it at once, and herself with it? Abandoning 
her usual custom, Joan did not return home, but wandered about London heedless of 
the stares and insults of the passers-by, till at length she came to Westminster Bridge. 
She had not meant to come there—indeed, she did not know the way—but the river 
had drawn her to its brink, as it has drawn so many an unfortunate before her. There 
beneath those dim and swirling waters she could escape her shame and find peace, or 
at least take it to a region beyond all familiar things, whereof the miseries and unrest 
would not be those of the earth, even if they surpassed them. ‘Twice she crossed the 
bridge ; once she tore herself away, walking for a while along the Embankment ; then 
she returned to it again, brought back by the irresistible attraction of the darkling river. 

Now she thought that she would do it, and now her hand was on the parapet. 
She was quite alone for the moment, there were none to stop her,—alone with her 
fear and fate. Yes, she would do it: but oh! what of Henry? Had she a right to 
make him a murderer? Had she the right to be the murderess of his child? What 
would he say when he heard, and what would he think? After all, why should she 
kill herself? Was it so wicked to become a mother? According to religion and 
custom, yes—that is, such a mother as she would be—but how about nature? 
As for the sin, she could not help it. It was done, and she must suffer for it, 
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She had broken the law of God, and doubtless God would exact retribution from 
her; indeed, already He was exacting it. At least she might plead that she loved 
this man, and there were many married women who could bear their children 
without shame, and could not say as much. Yet they were virtuous and she was 
an outcast—that was the rule. Well, what did it matter to her? They could not 
put her in prison, and she had no name to lose. Why should she kill herself? 
Why should she not bear her baby and love it for its father’s sake and its own? 
Now she came to think of it, there was nothing that she would like better. Doubt- 
less there would be difficulties and troubles, but she was answerable to no one. 
However much she might be ashamed of herself, there were none to be ashamed 
of her, and therefore it was a mere question of pounds, shillings and pence. She 
could get these from Mr. Levinger, or, failing him, from Henry. He would not 
leave her to starve, or his child either—she knew him too well for that. What a fool 
she had been! Had she not come to her senses, by now she would be floating on 
that river or lying in the mud at the bottom of it. Well, she had done with that, 
and so she might as well go home. ‘The future and the wrath of Heaven she 
must face, that was all; she had sown, and she must reap—as we always do. 

Accordingly she hailed a passing hansom and told the driver to take her to 
the Marble Arch, for she was too weary to walk; moreover she did not know 
the road. 

It was ten o’clock when she reached Kent Street. ‘ My dear,” said Mrs. Bird, 
“how flushed you look! Where have you been? We were all getting quite anxious 
about you.” 

“JT have been walking,” answered Joan: “I could not stand the heat of that shop 
any longer, and I felt as though I must get some exercise or faint.” 

“T do not think that young women ought to walk about the streets by themselves 
at night,” said Mrs. Bird reprovingly. “If you were so very anxious for exercise I 
daresay that I could have managed to accompany you. Have you had supper?” 

“No, and I don’t want any. I think that I will go to bed. I am tired.” 

“You will certainly not go to bed, Joan, until you have had something to eat. I 
don’t know what has come to you—I don’t indeed.” 

So Joan was forced to sit down and go through the farce of swallowing some 
food, while Sally ministered to her, and Jim, perceiving that something was wrong, 
smiled sympathetically across the table. How she got through the meal she never 
quite knew, for her mind was somewhat of a blank; though she could not help 
wondering vaguely what these good people would say, could they become aware that 
within the last hour she had been leaning on the parapet of Westminster Bridge 
purposing to cast herself into the Thames. 

Next morning Joan went to her work as usual. All day long she stood in the 
shop attending to her duties, but it seemed to her as though she had changed her 
identity, as though she were not Joan Haste, but a different woman, whom as yet 
she could not understand. Once before she had suffered this fancied change of self: 
on that night when she lay in the churchyard clasping Henry’s ‘shattered body 
to her breast; and now again it was with her. That was the hour when she had 
passed from the regions of her careless girlhood into love’s field of thorns and flowers 
—the hour of dim and happy dream. ‘This, the second and completer change, came 
upon her in the hour of awakening; and though the thorns still pierced her soul, 
behold, the red bloom she had gathered was become a bitter fruit, a very apple of 
Sodom, a fruit of the tree of sinful knowledge that she must taste of in the wilderness 
which she had won. Love had been with her in the field, and still he was with her 
in the desert ; but oh! how different his aspect! Then he was bright and winged 
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and beautiful, with lips of honey, and a voice of promise murmuring many a new and 
happy word ; now he appeared terrible and stern, and spoke of sin, of sorrow, and 
of shame. ‘Then also her lover had been at her side, now she was utterly alone, 
alone with the accusing angel of her conscience, and in this solitude she must suffer, 
with no voice to cheer her and no hand to help. 

From the hour of their parting she had longed for him, and desired the comfort 
of his presence. How much more, then, did she long for him now! Soon indeed 
this craving swallowed up every other need of her nature, and became a physical 
anguish that, like some deadly sickness, ended in the conquest of her mind and body. 
Joan fought against it bravely, for she knew what submission meant. It meant that 
she would involve Henry in her own ruin. She remembered well what he had said 
about marrying her, and the tale that she had heard as to his refusing to become 
engaged to Miss Levinger on the ground that he considered himself to be already 
bound to her. If she told him of her sore distress, would he not act upon these 
declarations? Would he not insist upon making her his wife, and could she find 
the strength to refuse his sacrifice? Beyond the barrier that she herself had built 
between them were peace and love and honour for her. But what was there for him ? 
If once those bars were down—and she could break them with a touch—she would 
be saved indeed, but Henry must be lost. She was acquainted with the_position’ of his 
affairs, and aware that the question was not one of a mésa//iance only. If he married 
her, he would be ruined socially and financially in such a fashion that he could never 
lift up his head again. Of course even in present circumstances it was ‘not.necessary 
that he should marry her, especially as she would never ask it of him ; but if once they 
met, if once they corresponded even, as she knew well, the whole trouble would begin 
afresh, and at least there would be an end of his prospects with Miss Levinger. No, 
no ; whatever happened, however great her sufferings, her first duty was silence. 

Another week went by, leaving her resolution unchanged ; but now her health 
began to fail beneath the constant strain of her anxieties, and a physical languor 
that rendered her unfit for long hours of work in a heated shop. Now she lacked 
the energy to tramp about the Park before her early breakfast ; indeed, the advance 
of autumn, with its rain and fogs, made such exercise impossible. Her first 
despair, the despair that suggested suicide, had gone by, but then so had the half- 
defiant mood which followed it. Whatever may have been her faults, Joan was 
a decent-minded woman, and one who felt her position bitterly. Never for one 
moment of the day or night could she be free from remorse and care, and the 
weight of apprehension that seemed to crush all courage out of her. Even if from 
time to time she could succeed in putting aside her mental troubles, their place was 
taken by anxieties for the future. Soon she must leave the home that sheltered 
her, and then where was she to go? 


One afternoon, about half past three o’clock, Joan was standing in the mantle 
department of Messrs. Black & Parker’s establishment awaiting customers. The 
morning had been a heavy one, for town was filling rapidly, and she felt very tired. 
There was, it is true, no fixed rule to prevent Messrs. Black & Parker’s employées 
from seating themselves when not actually at work; but since a pique had 
begun between herself and Mr. Waters, in practice Joan found few opportunities 
of doing so. On two occasions when she ventured to rest thus for a minute, 
the manager had rated her harshly for indolence, and she did not care to expose 
herself to another such experience. Now she was standing, the very picture of 
weariness and melancholy, leaning upon a chair, when of a sudden she looked up 
and saw before her—Ellen Graves and Emma Levinger. They were speaking. 
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“Very well, dear,” said Ellen, “you go and get the gloves while I try on the 
mantles. I will meet you presently in the doorway.” 

“Ves,” said Emma, and went. 

Joan’s first impulse was to fly; but flight was impossible, for with Ellen, rubbing 
his white hands and bowing at intervals, was Mr. Waters. 

“T think you asked for velvet mantles, madam, did you not? Now, miss, the 
velvet mantles—quick, please—those new shapes from Paris.” 

Almost automatically Joan obeyed, reaching down cloak after cloak to be submitted 
to Miss Graves’ critical examination. ‘Three or four of them she put by as unsuitable, 
but at last one was produced that seemed to take her fancy. 

“‘T should like the young person to try on this one, please,” she said. 

“Certainly, madam. Now, miss: no, not that, the other. Where are your wits 
this afternoon ?” 

Joan put on the cloak in silence, turning herself round to display its perfections, 
with the vain hope that Ellen’s preoccupation and the gatherin 
would prevent her from being recognised. 

“Tt is very dark here,” Ellen said presently. 

“Yes, madam; but I have ordered them to turn on the electric light. Will you 
be seated for a moment, madam?” 

Ellen took a chair, and began chatting with the manager about the advantages 
of the employment of electricity in preference to gas in shops, while Joan, with the 
cloak still on her shoulders, stood before them in the shadow. 

Just then she heard a footstep, the footstep of a lame man who was advancing 
towards them from the stairs, and the sound set her wondering if Henry had recovered 
from his lameness. Next moment she was clinging to the back of a chair to save 
herself from falling headlong to the floor, for the man was speaking. 

“Are you here, Ellen?” he said: “it is so infernally dark in this place. Oh! 
there you are. I met Miss Levinger below, and she told me that I should find you 
upstairs trying on bodices or something.” 

“One does not generally try on bodices in public, Henry. What is the matter ?” 

“Nothing more than usual, only I have made up my mind to go back to Rosham 
by the five o’clock train, and thought that I would come to see whether you had 
any message for my mother.” 

“Oh! I understood that you were not going till Wednesday, when you could have 
escorted us home. No, | have no particular message, beyond my love. You may tell 
her that I am getting on very well with my trousseau, and that Edward has given 
me the loveliest bangle.” 

““T have to go,” answered Henry: “those confounded farms, as usual,” and he 
sighed. 

“Qh! farms,” said Ellen,—“ I am sick of farms. I wish that the art of agriculture 
had never been invented. Thank goodness ”—as the electric light sprang out with 
a sudden glare—“ we can see at last. If you have a minute, stop and give me your 
opinion of this cloak. Taste is one of your redeeming virtues, you know.” 

“Well, it is about all the time I have,” he said, glancing at his watch. “ Where’s 
the article?” 

“There, before you, on that young woman.” 

“Oh!” said Henry, “I see. Charming, I think; but a little long, isn’t it? 
Now I’m off. 

At this moment, for the first time Ellen saw Joan’s face. She recognised her 
instantly—-there was no possibility of mistake in that brilliant and merciless light. And 
what a despairing face it was! so much so, indeed, that it touched even Ellen’s 
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imagination and moved her to pity. ‘The great brown eyes were opened wide, the lips 
Were set apart and pale, the head was bent forward, and from beneath the rich 
folds of the velvet cloak the hands were a little lifted, as though in entreaty. 

In an instant Ellen grasped the facts: Joan Haste had seen Henry, and was 
about to speak to him. Trying as was the situation, Ellen proved herself its mistress, 
as she had need to do, for an instinct warned her that if once these two recognised 
each other incalculable trouble must result. With a sudden movement she threw 
herself between them. 

“Very well, dear,” she said: “goodbye. You had better be going, or you will 
miss the train.” 





"*Go back! 1 forbid you,’” 


“ All right,” answered Henry, “there is no such desperate hurry; let me have 
another look at the cloak.” 

“You will have plenty of opportunities of doing that,” she said carelessly; “I 
have settled to buy it.. Why, here comes Emma; I suppose that she is tired 
of waiting.” 

Henry turned and began to walk towards the stairs. Joan saw that he was 
going, and made an instinctive movement as though to follow him, but Ellen was 
too quick for her. Stepping swiftly to one side, she spoke, or rather whispered into 
her ear: 

“Go back: I forbid you!” 

Joan stopped bewildered, and in another moment Henry had spoken some civil 
words of adieu to Emma and was gone. 
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“Will you be so good as to send the cloak with the other things?” said Ellen 
to Mr. Waters. “Come, Emma, we must be going, or we shall be late for the 
‘at home,’”—and, followed by the bowing manager, she left the shop. 

“Oh, my God!” murmured Joan, putting her hands to her face,—“ oh, my God ! 
my God!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A LOVE LETTER. 


Joan never knew how she got through the rest of that afternoon. She did not faint, 
but she was so utterly overcome and bewildered that she could do nothing right. 
‘Three times Mr Waters spoke to her, with ever-increasing harshness, and on the 
third occasion she answered him saying,—- 

“‘T am very sorry, but it is not my fault. I feel ill: let me go home.” 

“Yes, you’d better go, miss,” he said, “and so far as I am concerned you can stop 
there. I shall report your conduct to the proprietors, so you need not trouble to 
return unless you hear from me again.” 

Joan went without a word; and so ended her life as a show-woman, for never 
again did she set eyes upon the. establishment of Messrs. Black & Parker, or upon 
their estimable manager, Mr. Waters. 

The raw damp of the October evening revived her somewhat, but before she 
reached Kent Street she knew that she had not exaggerated when she said that 
she was ill—very ill, in body as well as in mind. The long anxiety and mental 
torture, culminating in the scene of that afternoon, together with confinement in 
the close atmosphere of the shop and other exciting causes, had broken down her 
health at last. Sharp pains shot through her head and limbs, she felt fever 
burning in her blood, and at times she trembled so violently that she could scarcely 
keep her feet. Sally opened the door to her with an affectionate smile, for the 
dumb girl had learned to worship her ; but Joan went straight to her room without 
noticing her, and threw herself upon the bed. Presently Mrs. Bird, learning from 
the girl that something was wrong, came upstairs bringing a cup of tea. 

‘“‘ What is the matter with you, my dear ?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” answered Joan ; “I feei very bad in my head and all over me.” 

“ Influenza, I expect,” said Mrs. Bird ; “there is so much of it about now. Let 
me help you off with your cloak and things, then drink this tea and try to go to 
sleep. If you are not better to-morrow morning, we shail have to send for the doctor.” 

Joan obeyed listlessly, swallowing the tea with an effort. 

“ Are you sure that you have nothing on your mind, my dear?” asked Mrs. Bird. 
“T have been watching you for a long while, and I find a great change in you. 
You never did seem happy from the hour that you came here, but of late you have 
been downright miserable.” 

Joan laughed : the sound of that laugh gave Mrs. Bird “the creeps,” as she after- 
wards expressed it. 

“ Anything on my mind? Yes, I have everything on my mind, enough to drive 
me mad twice over. You’ve been very kind to me, Mrs. Bird, and I shall never 
forget your goodness ; but I am going to leave you to-morrow—they have dismissed 
me from the shop already—so before I go I may as well tell you what I am. To 
begin with, Iam a liar; and I’m more than that, I an—— Listen!” and she bent 
her head forward and whispered into the little woman’s ear. “Now,” she added, “I 
don’t know if you will let me stop the night in the house after that. If not, say 
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so, and I’ll be off at once. I daresay that they would take me in at a hospital, or 
a home, or if not there is always the Thames. I nearly threw myself into it the 
other day, and this time I should not change my mind.” And again she laughed. 

“My poor child! my poor, poor child!” said Mrs. Bird, wiping her eyes, 
“please don’t talk like that. Who am I, that I should judge you ?—though it is 
true that I do like young women to be respectable; and so they would be if it 
wasn’t for the men, the villains! I’d just like to tear the eyes out of this wicked 
one, I would, who first of all leads you into trouble and then deserts you.” 

“Don’t speak of him like that,” said Joan: “he didn’t lead me,—if anything, I 
led him; and he didn’t desert me, I ran away from him. 1 think that he would 
have married me if I had asked him, but I will have nothing to do with him.” 

“Why, the girl must be mad!” said Mrs. Bird blankly. “Is he a gentleman ?” 

“Yes, if ever there was one; and I’m not mad, only can’t you understand 
that one may love a man so much that one would die rather than bring him into 
difficulties? There, it’s a long story, but he would be ruined were he to marry 
me. ‘There’s another girl whom he ought to marry—a lady.” 

“ He would be ruined, indeed! And what will you be, pray?” 

“TI don’t know, and I don’t care: dead, I hope, before long. Oh!” and she 
wrung her hands piteously, “I saw him in the shop this afternoon; he was quite 
close to me. Yes, he looked at a cloak that I was showing, and never knew me who 
wore it. That’s what has broken me down: so long as I did not see him I could 
bear it, but now my heart feels as though it would burst. ‘To think that he should 
have been so close to me and not have known me, oh! it is cruel, cruel ! ” 

“Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Bird, “really I feel quite upset; I am not accustomed 
to this sort of thing. If you will excuse me I will go and look for my salts. And 
now you get into bed like a good girl, and stop there.” 

“Am I not to go away, then?” asked Joan. 

“Certainly not—at any rate for the present. You are much too ill to go 
anywhere. And now there is just one thing that I should like to know, and you may 
as well tell it me as you have told me so much. What is this gentleman’s name ?” 

“T’'ll not tell you,” answered Joan sullenly: “if I told you, you would be troubling 
him ; besides, I have no right to give away his secrets, whatever I do with my own.” 

“Perhaps it is no such great secret after all, my dear. Say now, isn’t his name 
Henry Graves, and doesn’t he live at a place called Rosham ?” 

“Who told you that?” asked Joan, springing up and standing over her ; then she 
remembered herself, and sat down again upon the bed. “No, that’s not the name,” 
she said; ‘I never heard that name.” 

“Nobody told me,” answered Mrs. Bird quietly, ignoring Joan’s denial. “I saw 
the name in those poetry books that you are so fond of, and which you lent me 
to read; and I saw one or two notes that you had made in them also, that’s all. 
I’ve had to watch deaf-and-dumb people for many years, my dear, and there’s 
nothing like it for sharpening the wits and teaching one how to put two and two 
together. Also you could never hear the name of Henry without staring round and 
blushing, though perhaps you didn’t know it yourself. Bless you, I guessed it all a 
month ago, though I didn’t think that it was so bad as this.” 

“Oh! it’s mean of you to have spied on me like that, Mrs. Bird,” said Joan, 
giving in; “but it’s my fault, like everything else.” 

“Don’t you fret yourself about your faults, but just go to bed, there’s a good 
girl. I will come back in half an hour, and if I don't find you fast asleep I shall 
be very angry.” And she put her arms about her and kissed her on the forehead, 
as a mother might kiss her child. 
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“And she put her arms about her, and kissed her.” 


“ You are too kind to me, a great deal too kind,” said Joan, with a sob. ‘ Nobody 
ever was kind to me before, except him, and that’s why I feel it.” 

When Mrs. Bird had gone, Joan undressed herself and put on a wrapper, but 
she did not get into bed. For a while she wandered aimlessly backwards and 
forwards through the doors between the two rooms, apparently without much 
knowledge of what she was doing. Some note-paper was lying on the table in the 
sitting-room, where the gas was burning, and it caught her eye. 

“Why shouldn’t I write?” she said aloud: “not to him, no, but just to put 
down what I feel; it will be a comfort to play at writing to him, and I can tear 
it up afterwards.” 

The fancy seemed to please her excited brain; at any rate she sat down and 
began to write rapidly, never pausing for a thought or words. She wrote :— 


“My DARLING,— 


“Of course I have no business to call you that, but then you see this is not a 
real letter, and you will never get it, for I shall post it presently in the fire ; I am only 
playing at writing to you. Henry, my darling, my lover, my husband—you can see now 
that I am playing, or I shouldn’t call you that, should I?—I am very ill, I think that I am 
going to die, and I hope that I shall die quickly, quickly, and melt away into nothingness, 
to be blown about the world with the wind, or perhaps to bloom in a flower on my own 
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grave, a flower for you to pick, my own. Henry, I saw you this afternoon ; I wore that 
cloak your sister was choosing, and I think that I should have spoken to you, only she 
forbade me, and looked so fierce that she frightened me. Wasn't it strange—it makes me 
laugh now, though I could have cried then—to think of my standing there before you with 
that mantle on my shoulders, and of your looking at it, and taking no more notice of me 
than though I was a dressmaker’s shape? Perhaps that is what you took me for ; and oh! 
I wish I were, for then I couldn’t feel. But I haven’t told you my secret yet, and perhaps 
you would like to know it. I am going to have a child, Henry—a child with big blue 
eyes, like yours. I was ashamed about it at first, and it frightened me. I used to dream 
at nights that everybody I knew was hunting me through the streets, pointing and 
gibbering at me, with my aunt, Mrs. Gillingwater, at the head of them. Now I’m not 
ashamed any more. I don’t care: why should 1? Nobody will bother because a nameless 
girl has a nameless baby—nobody except me; and I shall love it, and love it, and love 
it almost as much as I love you, my dear. But I forgot: I am going to die (kiss me 
when I am dead, Henry—pale lips for you to kiss, my own!), so there will be no child 
after all, and that is a pity, for you won’t be able to see it. If it is born at all it will 
be born in heaven, or wherever poor girls who have gone wrong are sent to. I wonder 
what is the meaning of it, Henry; I wonder, not why I should love you, for I was bred 
to that, that was my birth-luck, but why I should suffer so because I love you? Is 
it my fault, or somebody else’s ?—I don't mean yours, dear,—or is it simply a punishment 
because I am wicked ?—because, if so, it seems curious. You see, if I had taken you at 
your word and married you, then I shouldn’t have been wicked—that is, in the eyes of 
others—and I shouldn’t have suffered. I should have been as good as all married women 
are, and oh! a great deal happier than most of them. But because I couldn’t think of 
marrying you, knowing that it would be your ruin, I am wicked and I suffer ; at least I 
can guess no other reason. Well, Henry, I don’t mind suffering so long as you are happy, 
and I hope that you will always be happy. But I am selfish too: When I am dead, | 
hope that you will think of me at times—yes, and of the baby that wasn’t born—and if 
I can, I shall try to wander into your sleep now and again, and you will see me there 
white-robed, and with my hair spread out—for you used to praise my hair—holding the 
dream-baby in my arms. And at last you will die also and come to find me; not that you 
will need to seek, for though I ama sinner God will be good and pitiful to me because I 
have endured so much, and I shall be waiting at your bedside to draw your passing spirit 
to my breast. Oh! I have been lonely, so dreadfully lonely; I have felt as though | 
stood by myself in a world where nobody understood me and everybody scorned and 
hated me. But I know now that this was only because I could not see you. If only 
I could see you I should die happy. Oh! my darling, my darling, if only I could see 
you, and you were kind to me for one short hour, 1 would——” 


Here Joan’s letter came to an abrupt termination, for the simple reason that the 
agony in her head grew so sharp that she fainted for a moment, and then, recovering 
herself, staggered to her bed, forgetting all about the disjointed and _ half-crazy epistle 
which it had been her fancy to write. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Bird entered the room accompanied by a doctor—not 
a “red lamp” doctor, but a very clever and rising man from the hospital, who 
made a rapid examination of the patient. 

“Um!” he said, after taking her temperature, “looks very like the beginnings of 
what you would call ‘brain fever, though it may be only bad influenza ; but I can’t 
tell you much about it at present. What do you know of the history of the case, 
Mrs. Bird ?” 

She told him, and even repeated the confession that Joan had made to her. 

“When did she say all this?” he asked. 

“ About an hour and a half ago, sir.” 

“Then you must not pay much attention to it. She is in a state of cerebral 
excitement with high fever, and was very likely wandering at the time, I have knowa 
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“*What do you know of the history cf the case, Mrs. Bird ?'” 


people invent all sorts of strange stories under such conditions. However, it is clear 
that she is seriously ill, though a woman with such a splendid physique ought to 
pull through all right. Indeed, I do not feel anxious about her. What a beautiful 
girl she is, by the way! You'll sit up with her to-night, I suppose? T’ll be round 
by eight o’clock to-morrow morning, and I will send you something in half an hour 
that I hope will keep her quiet till then.” 

Mrs. Bird did not go to bed that night, the most of which she spent by Joan’s 
side, leaving her now and again to rest herself awhile upon the sofa in the sitting- 
room. As she was in the act of lying down upon this sofa for the first time, her 
eye fell upon the written sheets of Joan’s unfinished letter. She took them up and 
glanced at them, but seeing from its opening words that the letter was of a strictly 
confidential character, she put it down again and tried to goto sleep. The attempt, 
however, was not successful, for whenever Mrs. Bird closed her eyes she saw those 
passionate words, and a great desire seized her to learn to whom they were addressed, 
and whether or no the letter threw any light upon the story that Joan had told her. 
Now, if Mrs. Bird had a weak point it was curiosity; and the end of it was, after 
many struggles of conscience, that in this instance temptation got the better of her, 
and from time to time looking guiltily over her shoulder, as though expecting to see 
the indignant writer rise from the bed where she lay moaning in semi-torpor, she 
perused the sheets from beginning to end. 

“Well, I never did!” she said, as she finished them—“ no, not in all my born 
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days. To think of the poor girl being able to write like that: not but what it is 
mad enough, in all conscience, though there’s a kind of sense in the madness, and 
plenty of feeling too. I declare I could cry over it myself for sixpence, yes, that 
I could, with all this silly talk about a babe unborn. She seems to have thought that 
she is going to die, but I hope that isn’t true; it would be dreadful to have her die 
here, like the late accountant, let alone that we are all so fond of her. Well, I 
know her aunt’s name now, for it’s in the letter; and if things go bad I shall just 
take the liberty to write and tell her. Yes, and I’m by no means sure that I won't 
write to this Mr. Graves too, just to harrow him up a bit and let him know what 
he has done. If he’s got the feelings of a man, he'll marry her straight away after 
this—that is, if she’s left alive to marry him. Anyhow I'll make bold to keep this 
for a while, until I know which way things are going.” And she placed the sheets 
in an envelope, which she hid in the bosom of her dress. 

Next morning the doctor came, as he had promised, and announced that Joan 
was worse, though he still declined to express any positive opinion as to the nature 
of her illness. Within another twenty-four hours, however, his doubts had vanished, 
and he declared it to be a severe case of brain fever. 

“T wish I had moved her to the hospital at once,” he said; “ but it is too late 
for that now, so you will have to do the best you can with her here. A nurse must 
be got: she would soon wear you out; and what is more, I daresay she will take 
some holding before we have done with her.” 

“A nurse!” said Mrs. Bird, throwing up her hands, “how am I to afford all that 
expense ?” 

*“T don’t know; but can’t she afford it? Has she no friends ?” 

“She has friends, sir, of a sort, but she seems to have run away from them, 
though I think that I have the address of her aunt. She’s got money too, I believe ; 
and there’s some one who gives her an allowance.” 

“ Very likely, poor girl,” answered the doctor drily. ‘ Well, I think that under 
the circumstances you had better examine her purse and see what she has to go 
on with, and then you must write to this aunt and let her know how things are. 
I daresay that you will not get any answer, but it’s worth a penny stamp on the 
chance. And now I'll be witness while you count the money.” 

Joan’s purse was easily found ; indeed, it lay upon the table before them, for, 
notwithstanding Mr. Levinger’s admonitions, she was careless, like most of her 
sex, as to where she put her cash. On examination it was found to contain over 
fifteen pounds. 

“Well, there’s plenty to go on with,” said the doctor; “and when that’s gone, if 
the relations won’t do anything I must get a sister to come in and nurse her. But 
I shouldn’t feel justified in recommending her case to them while she has so much 
money in her possession.” 

Within three hours the nurse arrived—a capable and kindly woman of middle 
age who thoroughly understood her business. As may be imagined, Mrs. Bird was 
glad enough to see her; indeed, between the nursing of Joan, who by now was in 
a high fever and delirious, upstairs, and attending to her paralytic husband below, 
her strength was well-nigh spent, nor could she do a stitch of the work upon which 
her family depended for their livelihood. That afternoon she composed a letter to 
Mrs. Gillingwater. It ran as follows :— 


“ MADAM,— 
“You may think it strange that I should write to you, seeing that you never 
heard of me, and that I do not know if there is such a person as yourself, though well enough 
acquainted with the name of Gillingwater down Yarmouth way in my youth ; but I believe, 
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“Mrs. Bird posied it with her own hands.” 


whether I am right or wrong—and if I am wrong this letter will come back to me through 
the Post Office—that you are the aunt of the girl called Joan Haste, and that you live at 
Bradmouth, which place I have found on the map. I write, then, to tell you that Joan Haste 
has been lodging with me for some months, keeping herself quiet and respectable, and 
working in a situation in Messrs. Black & Parker’s shop in Oxford Street, which doubtless 
is known to you if ever you come to London. Two nights ago she came back from her work 
ill, and now she lies in a high fever and quite off her head (so you see she can't tell me if you 
are her aunt or not). Whether she live or dies is in the hands of God, and under Him of 
the doctor ; but he, the doctor I mean, thinks that I ought to let her relations, if she has 
any, know of her state, both because it is right that they should, and so that they may help 
her if they will. I have grown very fond of her myself, and will do all I can for her; but I 
am a poor woman with an invalid husband and child to look after, and must work to support 
the three of us, so that won’t be much. Joan has about fifteen pounds in her purse, which 
will of course pay for doctor, food and nursing for a few weeks ; but her illness, if things go 
well with her, is likely to be a long one, and if they don’t, then there will be her funeral 
expenses to meet, for I suppose that you would wish to have her buried decent in a private 
grave. Joan told me that there was some one who is a kind of guardian to her and supplies 
her with money, so if you can do nothing yourself, perhaps you will send him this letter, as 
I can’t write to him not knowing his address. Madam, I do hope that even if you have 
quarrelled with Joan, or if she hasn’t behaved right to you, that you will not desert her 
now in her trouble, seeing that if you do and she dies, you may come to be sorry for it 
in after years. Trusting to hear from you, 
“Believe me, Madam, 
“ Obediently yours, 
“ JANE BIRD, Dressmaker. 
“P.S.—I inclose my card, and you will find my name in the London Directory.” 
When she had finished this letter, and addressed it thus, 
“ Mrs. Gillingwater, 
* Please deliver at once,” “ Bradmouth, 


Mrs. Bird posted it with her own hands in the pillar-box at the corner of Kent Street. 
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Then she returned to the house and sat down to reflect as to whether or not she 
should write another letter—namely, to the Mr. Henry Graves of Rosham, who, 
according to Joan’s story, was the author of her trouble, inclosing in it the epistle 
which the girl had composed at the commencement of her delirium. Finally she 
decided not to do so at present, out of no consideration for the feelings of this wicked 
and perfidious man, but because she could not see that it would serve any useful 
purpose. If Joan’s relations did not come forward, then it would be time enough 
to appeal to him for the money to nurse or to bury her. Or even if they did come 
forward, then she might still appeal to him—that is, if Joan recovered—to save her 
from the results of his evil doings and her folly by making her his wife. Until these 
issues were decided one way or another, it seemed to Mrs. Bird, who did not lack 
shrewdness and a certain knowledge of the world, that it would be wisest to keep 
silent, more especially in view of the fact that, as the doctor had pointed out, the 
whole tale might be the imagining of a mind diseased. 

And here it may be convenient to say that some weeks went by before it was 
known for certain whether Joan would die or live. Once or twice she was in 
considerable if not in imminent danger; moreover, after periods of distinct 
improvement, she twice suffered from relapses. But in the end her own splendid 
constitution and youth, aided by the care and skill with which she was nursed, 
pulled her through triumphantly. When her return to life and health was assured, 
Mrs. Bird again considered the question of the advisability of communicating with 
Henry in the interests of her patient. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
LUCK AT LAST. 


On the morning after the posting of Mrs. Bird’s letter, Mrs. Gillingwater was sitting 
at breakfast in the parlour of the “Crown and Mitre,” in no happy frame of mind. 
Things had gone very ill with her since Joan disappeared, some months previously. 
To begin with, the ample allowance that Mr. Levinger had been in the habit of 
paying for his ward’s support no longer found its way into her pocket, and the sums 
received from that quarter were now inconsiderable, amounting indeed to a remission 
of rent only. Then, try as she would, she could not extract another farthing from 
Samuel Rock, who, in fact, had shown the very nastiest temper when she ventured 
to ask him for a trifle, having gone so far as to allege that she had been playing a 
double game with him as to Joan, and was concealing from him the secret of that 
young lady’s whereabouts. 

“Look here, mum,” he had said in conclusion, “if you want money you must 
give value, do you understand? At present you have had lots of money out of me, but 
I have had precious little value out of you. On the day that you tell me Joan’s true 
address there will be five-and-twenty sovereigns to go into your pocket. Look, I 
keep them ready,”—and going to a drawer he unlocked it and showed her the gold, 
at which Mrs. Gillingwater glared avariciously. ‘Yes, and on the day that I marry 
her there'll be fifty more to follow. Don’t you be afraid but what I can afford it 
and will keep my word. But till I get that address you shan’t have a sixpence—no, 
not if it was to save you from the poorhouse.” 

“T tell you, Mr. Rock, that I have no more notion where she has flitted to than 
a babe unborn. If any one knows, it’s old Levinger or Sir Henry.” 

“ And if they know, they keep their mouths shut,” said Samuel. “ Well, ma’am, 
you have got my answer, so now I will wish you good morning. When you can 
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let me have that address I shall be glad to see you, but till then perhaps you'll 
keep clear, as it don’t look well for a married woman to be always hanging about 
my house.” 

Any one with a grain of sense in his head might be pretty certain that she wasn’t 
hanging after an oily-tongued half-bred saint like you,” retorted Mrs. Gillingwater 
furiously. “I don’t wonder that Joan never could abide you, that I don’t, with 
your sneaking, snuffling ways, and your eye cocked round the corner. She hates the 
sight of you, and that’s why she’s run away. She hates you as much as she loves 
Sir Henry, and small blame to her: ay, you may turn green with jealousy if you 
like, but it’s true for all that. She’d rather run a mile barefoot to kiss his little finger 
than she would be carried in a coach-and-four to marry you. So there, you put that 
in your pipe and smoke it, Mr. Rock!” And she retired, slamming the office and 
kitchen doors behind her. 

When her just wrath against Samuel had subsided, Mrs. Gillingwater considered 
the position, and since she must get money by hook or by crook, she determined 
to renew her attack upon Henry, this time by letter. Accordingly she wrote a long 
and rambling epistle, wherein among other things she accused him of the abduction 
of her niece, mildly suggesting even that he had murdered her in order to hide his 
misdeeds. ‘The letter ended with a threat that she would publish his true “ karacter” 
from one end of the county to the other unless the sum of ten pounds was immediately 
forthcoming. In a few days the answer came; but on opening it Mrs. Gillingwater 
discovered, to her disgust and dismay, that it was from a firm of lawyers, who informed 
her in the most pointed language that if any further attempt was made to blackmail 
their client she would be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law. 

All this was bad enough, yet it was but a beginning of troubles. Since Joan’s 
departure Mr. Gillingwater had been drunk at least twice as often as usual—as he 
declared in his sober moments, and with some truth, in order to console himself for 
the loss of Joan, who was the one human creature to whom he was atiached. One 
of these drinking bouts culminated in his making a furious attack, in the bar of the 
“Crown and Mitre,” upon a customer who was also drunk. For this assault he was 
fined at the petty sessions ; and on the matter coming before the bench on licensing 
day his licence to keep a public-house, that already had been twice endorsed by 
the police, was taken away from him,—which meant, of course, that the “Crown and 
Mitre ” was closed as a place of refreshment for man and beast for so long as the 
landlord, Mr. Levinger, chose to allow him to occupy it. 

No wonder, then, that on this morning of the receipt of Mrs. Bird’s letter Mrs. 
Gillingwater was depressed in mind as she sat drinking her tea and trying to master 
an invitation from no less a person than “ Victoria, by the grace of God, etc.,” to attend 
a county court and show cause why she should not pay a certain sum of four pounds 
three and ninepence halfpenny, with costs, for various necessaries of life bought by 
and duly delivered to her, the said defendant. 

Hearing a knock at the door, Mrs. Gillingwater threw down the summons with an 
expression that was more forcible than polite—having reference, indeed, to the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of her august sovereign and of all those who administer justice 
under her. Then, having looked carefully through the window to make sure that 
her visitor was not another bailiff or policeman, she opened the door and took 
her letter. 

“T don’t know the writing,” she muttered, turning it round and round suspiciously. 
“Tt may be another of those dratted summonses, or something of that sort; I’ve 
half a mind to throw it into the fire and swear that I never got it, only then that fool 
of a postman would give me the lie, for I took it from him myself.” 
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In the end she opened the letter and spelt through its contents with difficulty 
and ever growing astonishment. 

“ Well,” she said, as she put it down, “here’s some luck at last, anyway. If that 
silly girl doesn’t go and die it will be hard if I don’t turn an honest penny out of her, 
now that I know where she’s got to. Samuel would pay up to learn, but it’s best to 
let him lie awhile, for I can work more out of him when she gets well again -if she 
does. I’m off up to the old man’s, for that’s the safest game: he’ll scarcely bow 
me out with this in my hand; and if I don’t give him a nip or two before I am done 
with him, the mean old scamp, then my fingers grow on my feet, that’s all!” For 
be it known that on two recent occasions when Mrs. Gillingwater had called Mr. 








‘«* Here's some luck at last, anyway.’” 


Levinger had declared himself not to be at home, and this when she could plainly 
see him standing by the study window. 

Reaching Monk’s Lodge in due course, Mrs. Gillingwater, who was not afflicted 
with Joan’s humility, went to the front door and rang the bell boldly. Its sound 
disturbed Mr. Levinger from his reading, and he stepped to the window to perceive 
her standing on the doorstep, red and hot from her walk, and looking, as he thought, 
unusually large, coarse and violent. 

“There is that dreadful woman again,” he said to himself. “I can’t bear the 
sight of her. I wonder now if, had she lived, poor Mary would have looked like 
her by this time. Perhaps,” and he sighed ; then, opening the door, told the servant 
to say that he was not at home. 

She obeyed, and presently there arose sounds of altercation. “It ain’t no use, 
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you impudent barefaccd thing, for you to stand there a-lying your soul away, when 
I saw him with my own eyes,” shrilled the rough voice of Mrs. Gillingwater. 

“ Not at home: them’s my orders,” answered the girl with warmth, as she attempted 
to shut the door. 

“No, you don’t, hussy!” retorted the visitor, thrusting her foot between it and 
the jamb. “I’ve got some orders for you too. You go to your master and tell him 
that I must see him, about Joan Haste, and if he won’t let me in I’ll holler what 
I’ve got to say outside the house.” 

Alarmed by the violence of her antagonist, the girl retreated, and, returning 
presently, showed Mrs. Gillingwater into the study without a word. Here she found 
Mr. Levinger standing by the fire, his face white with anger. 

“Be seated, Mrs. Gillingwater,” he said in a quiet voice, “and tell me what you 
mean by coming to make a disturbance here.” 

“T mean that I want to see you, sir,” she answered sullenly, “and that I won’t 
be driven away from your door like a dog. Once for all I tell you, sir, that you’d 
better be careful how you treat me, for if you turn dirty to me, I’ll turn dirty to 
you. It’s only the dead that don’t speak, sir, and I’m very much alive, I am.” 
Then she paused and added threateningly, “ You can’t treat me as I’ve heard say 
you did another, Mr. Levinger.” 

“ Have you quite done?” he asked. “ Very well, then; be so good as to listen 
to me: you can tell nothing about me, for the best of all possible reasons, that 
you know nothing. On the other hand, Mrs. Gillingwater, I can, if necessary, tell 
something about you—perhaps you may remember to what I refer, if not I can 
refresh your memory—ah! I see that there is no need. A moment’s reflection will 
show you that you are entirely in my power. If you dare to make any attack upon 
my character, or even to repeat such a disturbance as you have just caused, I 
will ruin you and drive you to the workhouse, where, except for me, you would 
have been long ago. In earnest of what I say, your husband will receive to-morrow 
a summons for the rent that he owes me, and a notice to quit my house. I trust 
that I have made myself clear.” 

Mrs. Gillingwater knew Mr. Levinger well enough to be aware that he would 
keep his word if she drove him to it; and, growing frightened at the results of her 
own violence, she began to whimper. 

“You never would be so cruel as to deal with a poor woman like that, sir,” 
she said. “If I’ve spoke rash and foolish it’s because I’m as full of troubles as 
a thistle-head with down ; yes, I’m driven mad, that’s what I am. What with having 
lost the licence, and that brute of a husband of mine always drunk, and Joan, my 
poor Joan, who was like a daughter to me, a-dying 

“What did you say?” said Mr. Levinger. “Stop that snivelling, woman, and 
tell me.” 

“Now you see, sir, that you would have done foolish to send me away,” Mrs. 
Gillingwater jerked out between her simulated sobs, “with the news that I had to 
tell you. Not as I can understand why it should trouble you, seeing that of course 
the poor dear ain’t nothing to you; though if it had been Sir Henry Graves that 
I’d gone to, it wouldn’t have been surprising.” 

“Will you tell me what you are talking about?” broke in Mr. Levinger, striking 
his stick upon the floor. ‘Come, out with it: I’m not to be trifled with.” 

Mrs. Gillingwater glanced at him out of the corners of her eyes, wondering 
if it would be safe to keep up the game any longer. Coming to an adverse 


conclusion, she produced Mrs. Bird’s letter, saying, “ This is what told me about 
it, sir.” 
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“Mrs. Gillingwater glanced at him out of the corners of her eyes.” 


He took, or rather snatched the letter from her hand, and read it through with 
eagerness. Apparently its contents moved him deeply, for he muttered, *‘ Poor girl ! 
to think of her being so ill! Pray Heaven she may not die.” Then he sat down 
at the table, and taking a telegram form, he filled it in as follows: 


‘© To Mrs. Bird, 8 Kent Street, London, W. 
“Your letter to Mrs. Gillingwater received. Spare no expense. Am writing by to-day’s 
post. 
“JAMES LEVINGER, Monk's Lodge, Bradmouth.” 


“ Would you mind ringing the bell, Mrs. Gillingwater ?” said Mr. Levinger, as he 
re-read the telegram and, placing it in an envelope, directed it to the postmaster at 
Bradmouth. “No, stay: I will see to the matter myself.” And he left the room. 

Presently he returned. ‘I do not know that I need keep you, Mrs. Gillingwater,’ 
he said, “or that I have anything more to say. I shall do my best to look after 
your niece, and I will let you know how she goes on.” 

“ Thank you, sir ; and about the rent and the notice ?” 

“ At present, Mrs. Gillingwater, I shall dispense with both of them. I do not 
wish to deal hardly with you unless you force me to it. I suppose that you are in 
a bad way, as usual ?” 
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“Well, yes, sir, I am. In fact, I don’t quite know what I can do unless I get 
a little help.” 

“Ten pounds ?” suggested Mr. Levinger. 

“ That will tide me over for a bit, sir.” 

“Very well, then, here you are,” and he produced the money. “But mind, 
I give you this for the sake of old associations, little as you deserve it; and if 
there is any more trouble you will get nothing further from me. One more thing: 
I expect you to hold your tongue about poor Joan’s illness and her address— 
especially to Sir Henry Graves and Mr. Rock. Do you understand me ?” 

“ Perfectly, sir.” 

“Then remember what I say, and good morning; if you want to communicate 
with me again, you had better write.” 

Mrs. Gillingwater departed humbly enough, dropping an awkward curtsey at 
the door. 

“ Like the month of March, she came in like a lion and has gone out like a 
lamb,” reflected Mr. Levinger as the door closed behind her. ‘She is a dangerous 
woman, but luckily I have her in hand. A horrible woman I call her. It makes me 
shudder to think of the fate of anybody who fell into the power of such a person. 
And now about this poor girl. If she were to die many complications would be 
avoided ; but the thing is to keep her alive, for in the other event I should feel as 
though her blood were on my hands. Much as I hate it, I think that I will go to 
town and see after her. Emma is to start for home to-morrow, and I can easily 
make an excuse that I have come to fetch her. Let me see: there is a train at three 
o’clock that would get me to town at six. I could dine at the hotel, go to see 
about Joan afterwards, and telegraph to Emma that I would fetch her in time for 
the eleven o’clock train to-morrow morning. ‘That will fit in very well.” 

Two hours later Mr. Levinger was on his road to London. 


Mrs. Gillingwater returned to Bradmouth, if not exactly jubilant, at least in 
considerably better spirits than she had left it. She had wrung ten pounds out 
of Mr. Levinger, which in itself was something of a triumph; also she had hopes 
of other pickings, for now she knew Joan’s address, which it seemed was a very 
marketable commodity. At present she had funds in hand, and therefore there was 
no need to approach Samuel Rock—which indeed she feared to do in the face of 
Mr. Levinger’s prohibition; still it comforted her not a little to think that those 
five-and-twenty sovereigns also were potentially her own. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE PRICE OF INNOCENT B1.OOD. 


A MONTH went by, and at the end of it every farthing of Mr. Levinger’s ten 
pounds was spent, for the most part in satisfying creditors who either had sued or 
were threatening to sue for debts owing to them. Finding herself once more without 
resources, Mrs. Gillingwater concluded that the time had come to deal with Samuel 
Rock, taking the chance of her breach of confidence being found out and visited upon 
her by Mr. Levinger. Accordingly, towards dusk one evening—for she did not 
wish her errand to be observed by the curious—Mrs. Gillingwater started upon her 
mission to Moor Farm. 

Moor Farm is situated among the wind-torn firs that line the ridge of ground 
which separates the sea heath between Bradmouth and Ramborough from the 
VoL. V.—No. 24. 44 
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meadows that stretch inland behind it. Perhaps in the whole county there is 
no more solitary or desolate building, with its outlook on to the heath and the chain 
of melancholy meres where Samuel had waylaid Joan, beyond which lies the sea. 
The view to the west is more cheerful, indeed, for here are the meadows where runs 
the Brad; but, as though its first architect had determined that its windows should 
look on nothing pleasant, the house is cut off from this prospect by the straggling farm 
buildings and the fir plantation behind them. 

The homestead, which stands quite alone, for all the labourers employed about the 
place live a mile or more away in the valley, is large, commodious, and massively 
built of grey stone robbed from the ruins of Ramborough. When the Lacons, Joan’s 
ancestors on the mother’s side, who once had owned the place, went bankrupt, their 
land was bought by Samuel Rock’s grandfather, an eccentric man, but one who was 
very successful in his business as a contractor for the supply of hay to His Majesty’s 
troops. After he had been the possessor of Moor Farm for little more than a year, 
this James Rock went suddenly mad; and although his insanity was of a dangerous 
character, for reasons that were never known his wife would not consent to his 
removal to an asylum, but preferred to confine him in the fouse, some of the 
windows of which are still secured by iron bars. The end of the tale was tragic, 
for one night the maniac, having first stunned his keeper, succeeded in murdering his 
wife while she was visiting him. ‘This event took place some seventy years before 
the date of the present story, but the lapse of two generations had not sufficed to 
dispel the evil associations connected with the spot, and that portion of the house 
where the murder was committed had remained uninhabited from that day to this, 

Mrs. Gillingwater was not a person much troubled by imaginative fears, but the 
aspect of Moor House as she approached it on that November evening affected her 
nerves, rudimentary as they were. The day had been very stormy, and angry rays from 
the setting sun shone through gaps in the line of naked firs behind the house, and 
were reflected from the broken sky above on to the surface of the chain of meres and 
of the sea beyond them. ‘The air was full of the voices of wind and storm, the gale 
groaned and shrieked among the branches of the ancient trees ; from the beach a mile 
away came the sound of the hiss of the surge and of the dull boom of breakers, while 
overhead a flock of curlew appeared and disappeared as they passed from sunbeam 
into shadow and from shadow into sunbeam, till they faded among the uncertain lights 
of the distance, whence the echo of their unhappy cries still floated to the listener’s 
ear. ‘The front of the house was sunk in gloom, but there was still light enough 
to enable Mrs. Gillingwater, standing by the gate of what in other times had been a 
little pleasure garden, but was now a wilderness overrun with sea grasses, to note its 
desolate aspect, and even the iron bars that secured the windows of the rooms where 
once the madman was confined. Nobody could be seen moving about the place, and 
she observed no lamp in the sitting-room. 

“T hope those brutes of dogs are tied up, for I expect e's out,” Mrs. Gillingwater 
said to herself ; “ he’s fond of sneaking about alone in weather like this.” 

As the thought passed through her mind, she chanced to glance to her left, where 
some twenty paces from her, and beyond the intercepting bulk of the building, a red 
sunbeam pierced the shadows like a sword. There in the centre of this sunbeam 
stood Samuel Rock himself. He was wrapped in his long dark cloak that fell to the 
knees, but his hat lay on the ground beside him, and his upturned face was set 
towards the dying sun in such a fashion that the vivid light struck full upon it, showing 
every line of his clear-cut features, every hair of the long beard that hung from the 
square protruding chin, and even the motion of his thin lips, and of the white hands 
that he moved ceaseiessly, as though he were washing them in the blood-red light. 
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There was something so curious about his aspect that Mrs. Gillingwater started. 

“ Now what’s he a-doing there ?” she wondered: “bless me if I know, unless he’s 
saying prayers to his master the devil. I never did see a man go on like that before, 
drunk' or sober ;—he gives me the creeps, the beast. Look, there he goes sneaking 
along the wall of the house, for all the world like a great black snake wriggling to its 
hole. Well, he’s in now, so here’s after him, for his money is as good as anybody 
else’s, and I must have it.” 

In another half-minute she was knocking at the door, which was opened by 
Samuel. 

“Who's that?” he said. “I don’t want no visitors at this time of day.” 

“It’s me, Mr. Rock—Mrs. Gillingwater.” 

“Then I want you least of all, you foul-mouthed, lying woman. Get you gone, or 
I'll loose the dogs on you.” 

“You'd better not,” she answered, “for I’ve something to tell you that you’d like 
to hear.” 

“ Something that I’d like to hear,” he answered, hesitating : “is it about Aer?” 

“ Yes, it’s about her—all about her.” 

“Come in,” he said. 

She entered, and he shut and locked the door behind her. 

‘* What are you a-doing that for?” asked Mrs. Gillingwater suspiciously. 

“ Nothing,” he answered, “but doors are best locked. You can’t tell who will 
come through them, nor when, if they’re left open.” 

“That’s just another of his nasty ways,” muttered Mrs. Gillingwater, as she followed 
him down the passage into the sitting-room, which was quite dark except for some 
embers of a wood fire that glowed upon the hearth. 

“Stop a minute, and I will light the lamp,” said her host. 

Soon it burnt brightly, and while Samuel was making up the fire Mrs. Gillingwater 
had leisure to observe the room, in which it chanced she had never been before, at 
any rate since she was a child, as on the occasions of their previous interviews 
Samuel had always received her in the office or the kitchen. 

It was long and low, running the depth of the house, so that the windows faced 
east and west. The fireplace was wide, and over it hung a double-barrelled muzzle- 
loading gun, which she noticed was charged, for the light shone upon the copper 
caps. ‘There were two doors—one near the fireplace, leading to the offices and 
kitchen, and one by which she had entered. The floor was of oak, half covered with 
strips of matting, and the ceiling also was upheld by great beams of oak, that, like most 
of the materials in this house, had been bought or stolen from the Abbey at the time 
when it was finally deserted, a hundred and fifty years before. ‘This was put beyond 
a doubt, indeed, by the curious way in which it had been the fancy of the builder to 
support these huge beams—namely, by means of gurgoyles that once had carried off 
the water from the roofs of the Abbey. It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
grotesque, or indeed uncanny, than the effect of these weather-worn and grinning 
heads of beasts and demons glaring down upon the occupants of the chamber 
open-mouthed, as though they were about to spring upon and to devour them. 
indeed, according to a tale in Bradmouth, a child of ten, finding herself left alone 
with them for the first time, was so terrified by their grizzly appearance that she fell 
into a fit. For the rest, the walls of the room were hung with a dingy paper, and 
adorned with engravings of a Scriptural character, diversified by prints taken from 
Fox’s “ Book of Martyrs.” The furniture was good and solid, and made of oak, like 
everything else in the place, with the sole exception of an easy chair, in which it was 
Samuel’s custom to smoke at night. 
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“Mrs. Gillingwater had leisure to observe the room.” 


“T suppose, now, Mr. Rock,” said Mrs. Gillingwater, pointing to the grinning 
gurgoyles, “that you don’t find it lonesome up here at nights, with those stone parties 
for company ?” 

“Not a bit of it, Mrs. Gillingwater; why, I’ve known them all ever since I was 
a child, as doubtless others have before me, and they are downright good friends to 
me, they are. I have names for every one of them, and I talk to them sometimes 
too—now this and now that, as the fancy takes me. 

* Just what I should have expected of you, Mr. Rock,” answered Mrs. Gillingwater 
significantly ; “ not but what I daresay it is good training.” 

“ Meaning ?” said Samuel. 

* Meaning, Mr. Rock, that as it is getting late, and it’s a long and windy walk 
home, we’d better stop talking of stone figures and come to business—that is, if 
you have a mind for it.” 

“ By all means, Mrs. Gillingwater. But what is the business ?” 

“Well, it’s this: last time we met, when we parted in anger, though through no 
fault of mine, you said that you wanted Joan’s address ; and now I’ve got it.” 

“You've got it? ‘Then tell it me. Come, be quick!” and he leaned towards her 
across the polished oak table. 

“No, no, Mr. Rock: do you think that I am as green as an alder shoot, that you 
should ask such a thing of me? 1 must have the money before you get the address. 
Do you understand ?” 
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“T understand, Mrs. Gillingwater ; but be reasonable. How can you expect me 
te pay you five-and-twenty pounds for what may be gammon after all ?” 

‘“‘Five-and-twenty pounds, Mr. Rock! No such thing, indeed: it is fifty pounds 
I want, every farthing of it, or you get nothing out of me.” 

“ Fifty pounds!” answered Samuel; “then I don’t think that we need talk no 
longer, Mrs. Gillingwater, seeing that I ain’t going to give you fifty pounds, no, not 
for the address of all the angels in heaven.” 

“T daresay not, Mr. Rock: ¢hey'd be precious little use to you when you'd got 
them, either now or at any future time, to judge from what I knows of you ”—and 
she glanced significantly at the sculptured demons round the ceiling—“ but you see 
Joan’s whereabouts is another matter, more especially since she isn’& an angel yet, 
though she’s been nigh enough to it, poor dear.” 

“What do you mean by that, ma'am? Is she ill, then ?” 

“When I’ve got the fifty pounds in my pocket, Mr. Rock, I’ll be glad enough 
to tell you all about it, but till then my mouth sis sealed. Indeed, it’s a great risk 
that I run letting you know at all, for if the old) man yonder finds it out, I think 
that he’ll be the ruin of me. And now, will you’ pay, or won’t you?” 

“T won't give you the fifty pounds,” he answered, setting his teeth ; “I'll give you 
thirty, and that’s the last farthing which you'll screw out of me—anda lot of money 
too, seeing that there’s no reason why I should pay you anything at all.” 

“‘That’s just where you’re wrong, Mr. Rock,’ she answered: “not that I’m 
denying that thirty pounds is a lot of money ; but then, you see, I’ve got that to sell 
that you want to buy, and badly. Also, as I told you, I take risks in selling it.” 

“ What risks ?” 

“The risks of being turned out of house and home, and being sold up, that’s 
all. Old Levinger don’t want no one to know Joan’s address ; I can’t tell you why, 
but he don’t, and if he finds out that I have let on, it will be a bad business fcr 
me. Now look here: I fancy that there is another person as wouldn’t mind 
giving a trifle for this address, and if you’re so mean that you won’t cash up, I 
shall take a walk out yonder to-morrow morning,” and she nodded in the direction 
of Rosham. 

Samuel groaned, for he knew that she was alluding to his rival. “I doubt that he 
knows it already, curse him,” he said, striking his hand upon the table. “ Thirty-five 
—there, that’s the last.” 

“You're getting along, Mr. Rock, but it won’t do yet,” sneered Mrs. Gillingwater. 
“See here now, I’ve got something in my hand that I’ll show you just for friendship’s 
sake,” and producing Mrs. Bird’s letter, she read portions of it aloud, pausing from 
time to time to watch the effect upon her hearer. It was curious, for as he listened 
his face reflected the extremes of love, hope, terror, and despair. 

“© God!” he said, wringing his hands, “to think that she may be dead and 
gone from me for ever !” 

“If she were dead, Mr. Rock, it wouldn’t be much use my giving you her address, 
would it ? since, however fond you may be of her, I reckon that you would scarcely 
care to follow her there. No, I'll tell you this much, she is living and getting well 
again, and I fancy that you’re after a live woman, not a dead one. ‘This was written 
a month ago and more.” 

“Thank heaven!” he muttered. “I couldn’t have borne to lose her like that; I 
think it would have driven me mad. While she’s alive there’s hope, but what hope 
is there in the grave?” Samuel spoke thus somewhat absently, after the fashion of a 
man who communes with himself, but all the while Mrs. Gillingwater felt that he was 
searching her with his eyes. Then of a sudden he leant forward, and swiftly as a 
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“He shot his long arm across the table." 


striking snake shot out his long arm across the table, and snatched the letter from 
her grasp. 

“You think yourself mighty clever, Mr. Rock,” she said, with a harsh laugh ; “ but 
you won't get the address for nothing in that way. If you take the trouble to look 
you'll see that I’ve tore it off. Ah! you’ve met your match for once; it is likely 
that I was going to trust what’s worth fifty pounds in reach of your fingers, isn’t it ?” 

He looked at the letter, and saw that she spoke truth. 

“T didn’t take it for that,” he said, gnawing his hand with shame and vexation; 
‘“T took it to see if there was a letter at all, or if you were making up lies.” And he 
threw it back to her. 

“ No doubt you did, Mr. Rock,” she answered, jeering at him. ‘“ Well, and now 
you're satisfied, I hope ; so how about them fifty sovereigns ?” 

“ Forty,” he said. 

“ Fifty. Never a one less.” 

Samuel sprang up from his seat, and, coming round the table, stood over her. 

“ Look here,” he said in a savage whisper, “ you’re pushing this game too far: if 
you're a wise woman you'll take the forty and go, or : 

“Or what ?” 

“Or Dll twist what I want to know out of that black heart of yours, and not a 
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farthing shall you get for it. Perhaps you’ve forgotten that the door is locked and 
we are alone in the house. Yes, you might scream till you brought the roof down, 
but nobody would hear you; and scream you shall if I take a hold of you.” 

Mrs. Gillingwater glanced at his face, and read something so evil on it, and in 
the lurid eyes, that she grew frightened. 

“Very well,” she said, as unconcernedly as possible, “I won’t stand out for a 
tenner between friends: down with the cash, and you shall have it.” 

“Ah! ma’am, you're afraid of me now—I can feel it—and I’ve half a mind to beat 
you down; but I won’t, I’ll stand by my word. Now you write that address upon 
this piece of paper and I’ll get the coin.” And rising he left the room by the door 
near the fireplace, which he took the precaution of locking behind him. 

“The murdering viper!” reflected Mrs. Gillingwater ; “I pinched his tail a little 
too much that time, and I shan’t be sorry to find myself outside again, though 
there’s precious little chance of that until he chooses, as he’s locked me in. Well, 
I must brazen it out now.” And somewhere from the regions of her ample bosom 
she produced the fragment that she had torn off Mrs. Bird’s letter, on which was 
written the address and a date. 

Presently Samuel returned holding a ‘small bag of money in his hand, from which 
he counted out forty sovereigns. 

“There’s the cash, ma’am,” he said ; “ but before you touch it be so good as to 
hand me that bit of writing: no, you needn’t be afraid, I’ll give you the money as 
I take the paper.” 

‘“‘T’m not afraid, Mr. Rock; when once I’ve struck a bargain I stick to it like an 
honest woman, and_ so; I* know, will you. Never you doubt that the address is the 
right one ; you can see that it is torn off the letter I read to you. Joan is there, and 
through the worst of-her illness, so the party she’s lodging. with wrote to me; and 
if you see her I hope. you’ll give her my love.” And as she spoke she pushed the 
scrap of paper to him with her left hand, while with her right she drew the shining 
heap of gold towards herself. 

“Honest!” he said: “I may be honest in my way, Mrs. Gillingwater ; but you are 
about as honest as other traitors who sell innocent blood for pieces of money.” 

“What do you mean by that, Mr. Rock?” she replied, looking up from her 
task of securing the forty sovereigns in her pocket-handkerchief. “I’ve sold no 
innocent blood ; I’d scorn to do such a thing! You don’t mean any harm to Joan, 
do you?” 

“No, ma’am, I mean her no harm, unless it’s a harm to want to make her my 
wife ; but it would have been all one to you if I meant to murder her and you knew 
it, so your sin is just as great, and verily the betrayers of innocent blood shall have 
their reward,” and he pointed at her with his long fingers; then added, “ I’ve got 
what I want, thougi I’ve had to pay a lot of money for it; but I tell you that it won’t 
co you any good ; you might as well throw it into the mere and yourself after it, as 
expect to get any profit out of that forty pounds, the price of innocent blood—the 
price of the innocent blood.” Then once more Samuel pointed at her and grinned 
maliciously, till to her fancy his face looked like that of the stone demon above him. 

By now Mrs. Gillingwater was so frightened that for a moment or two she 
hesitated as to whether it would not be wiser to return the money and free herself 
from the burden of a dreadful thought. In the end her avarice prevailed, as 
might have been expected, and without another word she rose and walked towards 
the front door, which Samuel unlocked and opened for her. 

“Good-bye,” he said, as she went down the passage. ‘“‘ You’ve done me a good 
turn, ma’am, and now I’m sure that I shall marry Joan; but for all that a day shall 
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come when you will wish that your hand had been cut off before you had touched those 
forty sovereigns: you remember my words when you lie a-dying, Mrs. Gillingwater, 
with all your deeds behind you and all the doom before.” 

Then the woman fled through the storm and the night, more terrified than ever 
she had been in her life’s day, nor did the gold that she clasped to her heart avail 
to comfort her. For Rock had spoken truth; it was the price of innocent blood, 
and she knew it. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


(Zo be continued.) 





“*You remember my words when you lie a-dying.’ 
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CONCERNING THE QUESTION OF THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS AND SOCIALISM. 


RTICLES without number have recently appeared in the 
reviews and magazines on the subject of the House of 
Lords ; but such is the importance of the question and 
of the issues involved in it, that no apology is needed 
for adding another to the list. When it is proposed by 
the Government of the country to make a vital change in 
an ancient constitution, it is imperative to consider the 
necessity for that change, and its probable results upon 
the future of the country from every point of view, 
before any step is taken which cannot be recalled. In 

addition to the articles, there has recently appeared a ‘“ Constitutional History of 

the House of Lords,” by Mr. Luke Owen Pike, written in an impartial spirit, and 
containing information necessary for an adequate knowledge of what the House of 

Lords is and has been, which can hardly be gained from the partisan pamphlets 

of the day, the first object of which is persistent and indiscriminate abuse. The 

volume ends up with a few general remarks upon the House of Lords, from which 
it may not be out of place to quote the following :— 

“Tt has lived the life of the naticn, and grown with the nation’s growth. It 
has, in the main, reflected the nation’s thoughts and manners, as additions have 
been made to its numbers. If the descendants of some of the mistresses of 
Charles II. represent the profligacy of the Restoration, and if the descendants of 
some peers created since that time represent political intrigues rather than the 
strictest political integrity, it is because public opinion has not always been cast in 
a puritanical mould, and because the nation has not always been discriminating 
in its worship of heroes. The higher and nobler life of the nation, or that which 
the nation believed to be its higher and nobler life, has also left a mark, and a 
clearer mark, upon the Upper House of Parliament. The leaders of its armies and 
of its fleets, who made its name respected in the world, and shed their blood to 
build up its empire, have sat there and handed down their seats to their posterity. 
The men whose commercial genius contributed to render the nation the richest in 
the world have been honoured in the same manner as its great military and naval 
commanders, and in recent times without distinction of party or creed. The sages 
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of the-law, more irreproachable as a body than those of any other land, have had 
their learning and their wisdom recognised in the persons of those who were believed 
to be most worthy. . . . Its roll is a register in brief of some things that Englishmen 
would fain forget, of many things that every British subject may be proud to 
remember. It links the history that has been made with the history that is still 
in the making; and when matters of great moment are laid before it, the vote 
which it records may be regarded not only as the opinion of a particular body of 
living men, but also as the sentence which is given upon the Present by the Past.” 

Bagehot, too, in his “ English Constitution,” says of the House of Lords that, 
besides independence to revise judicially, and position to revise effectually, it has 
leisure -to revise intellectually. “These are great merits; and, considering how 
difficult it is to get a good second chamber, and how much with our present first 
chamber we need a second, we may well be thankful for them.” 

There was indeed a time when Lords were much more necessary than they are 
generally considered to be now ; there was a time when every man was supposed to 
have a lord, and a lordless man was in evil plight, and under the laws of King 
Athelstane I. might be slain as a thief if he had not one;* and though, perhaps, 
few would be prepared to carry matters to such a point now, yet there are people 
who doubt the advisability of proceeding to the other extreme, and doing away with 
the House of Lords altogether, and who agree with Bagehot when he says, “ The order 
of nobility is of great use, too, not only in what it creates, but in what it prevents. 
It prevents the rule of wealth—the religion of gold. This is the obvious and 
natural idol of the Anglo-Saxon. ... It is a great gain to Society to have two 
idols: in the competition of idolatries the true worship gets a chance. But it is 
not true that the reverence for rank—at least for hereditary rank—is as base as the 
reverence for money.” 

It is not often that one hears a good word said on behalf of the hereditary 
principle of the House of Lords. It is said to be an anomaly that the son or 
grandson or great-grandson of a man who was once famous should be able to sit 
in one of the Houses of Parliament on paternal, grandpaternal, or great-grandpaternal 
grounds alone; that this is an anomaly no longer to be borne, and that the 
hereditary House must therefore be abolished; but then is not the position of 
the other House equally anomalous, in that the less instructed classes can at a 
general election outvote the better informed and return what manner of House 
they like? Scientifically, perhaps the latter is the greater anomaly of the two, 
especially when it is a question of managing the affairs of a vast and complicated 
empire, which a genuine democracy has never yet been able to do ; but at the same 
time it may be allowed that the transmission of great qualities in the human species 
is disappointingly uncertain. In other animals, to say nothing of the vegetable 
kingdom, varieties of the most complex character can be established and perpetuated, 
and the blood is everything. In the equine world, Touchstone and Stockwell and 
Hermit and St. Simon might well have been made dukes, and if they had been 
made dukes they would have for a certainty, and have as a matter of fact, 
produced scions well worthy of their names, and handing down their special and 
peculiar characteristics; but in the human world, even if the greatest poet marries 
the greatest poetess, you may expect a Shakespeare, but you do not get one. No, 
the result is disappointing; and instead of being able to count upon the higher 
qualities reappearing, human beings seem rather to reproduce such less desirable 
ones as drunkenness, gout, and insanity. Still there is no reason why the 


* Constitutional History of the House of Lords,” p. 6. 
t ‘‘ The English Constitution,” p. go. 
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descendants of men of ability, well educated, brought up and not new to a position 
of authority, should not make good rulers, and there are many reasons to expect 
that they would. There are many examples in the past history of the world when 
they have done so; and there is too at this time a large number of the aristocracy 
of this country who have had the governing faculty transmitted to them, and who, 
when called upon and put in a position of responsibility, as governors for instance, 
would exhibit great ruling qualities, combined with a love of order, a freedom from 
petty tyranny, and a respect for justice—men, in fact, who could be trusted to deal 
with great issues in a noble spirit, though now in the House of Lords they have 
but little scope. 

There is also another point in connecticn with this view which, as a practical 
one, may be worth mentioning; and that is, that under the present system there 
has been, side by side with the changing House of Commons, a permanent Chamber, 
containing men who have been conversant with the administration of public affairs 
from their earliest years, and who have, whatever use they have made of it, lived 
in an atmosphere of high politics, and been accustomed to command. On this 
reserve both parties have drawn largely in forming their administrations, the Liberal 
party no less than the Conservative party, and Lord Rosebery, his mandate 
notwithstanding, no less than other Liberal premiers who have preceded him. 

All this is to be changed. ‘The great Liberal party, in search of a cry, is now 
asking for a mandate from the people to do something to the House of Lords: 
what it is to be they do not say, perhaps partly, if we may judge from the speeches 
of the different members of the Cabinet, because they do not know. ‘The shades 
of what was once a real and necessary party in the State are going to be galvanised 
into a coherent activity over this vague mandate; and it is going to be what is 
called a big thing—not merely a revolution, which is a moderately big thing in 
itself, but, according to the Prime Minister, one of the greatest revolutions that 
have ever been. As regards the mandate the Prime Minister is most wisely and 
most explicitly reticent. “When we have obtained our mandate,” he is reported to 
have said at Devonport, “I will not say now the exact course we shall pursue, 
because we must have our hands free.” In other words, “ We are going to have a 
great revolution, but I cannot exactly tell you now what we ask you to rebel about, 
partly because we haven’t yet made up our minds ourselves, and partly because, if 
we told you, you might not on the whole approve of it.” In fact, it is to be a 
repetition of the GREAT CONFIDENCE TRICK played by the chiefs of the Liberal 
party on the constituencies with regard to the most difficult and the most important 
problem of the Home Rule Bill—namely, the representation of Ireland in the Imperial 
and British Parliaments, on which they, too, kept their hands free. At first the 
Irish representatives were to be all out, which was not a wholly unattractive scheme ; 
secondly, they were to be in and out, which was a logical scheme ; and thirdly, they 
were to be all and always in, and able to settle the legislative business of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, without being responsible to any English, Scotch, or Welsh 
constituency, which was a ridiculous scheme. The people of Great Britain were, in 
the final form of the Bill, told this: “ You, who think you can manage, not without 
success, the greatest empire the world has ever seen, have sunk so low that you are 
no longer fit to be trusted with the management of your own affairs ; so we must 
give Ireland Home Rule, and then get you eighty gentlemen from Ireland to manage 
them for you.” And a Liberal who had supported Home Rule when he thought 
it meant something different from what it turned out to be, could no longer remain 
“good” unless he could adapt himself at once to these vital changes. The Great 
Confidence Trick is now to be repeated on a large scale, but it appears to be not 
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wholly improbable that on this occasion the great party whose motto is “Trust the 
people” will be required by the people they trust to give them some more definite 
ideas as to what this great mandate is to be. It may speak well, perhaps, for the 
trustfulness of the human character that so many people in the world are to be 
found to be taken in by the “confidence trick,” but I believe the cases are rare 
in which the same person is taken in twice. 

It is hardly necessary here to consider the services which the House of Lords 
has rendered in the past history of this country: however great those services may 
have been, I do not suppose that they would avail it much if the country made up 
its mind overwhelmingly that the House of Lords was a bad Second Chamber, or 
that a Second Chamber of any kind was not desirable. There are many persons 
now who, though they may not resemble Cromwell in other respects, resemble him 
at all events in this, that he did not like Lords. He is said to have rejoiced when 
Royalist peers were slain, and to have remarked that “God fought against them, for 
God would have no lording over His people,” and also to have told Manchester 
to his face that “things would never be well till he was plain Mr. Montagu.” As 
what Cromwell thought at that time had a habit of taking place, the House of 
Lords was abolished, and it is rather interesting to find that Cromwell was afterwards 
converted to the necessity of a Second Chamber. In one of their declarations made 
in 1647, Cromwell’s followers said, ‘They had learned that Parliament privileges 
as weil as Royal prerogative may be perverted and abused, to the destruction of those 
greater ends for whose protection and preservation they were intended—viz., the 
rights and liberties of the people,” and Cromwell and his officers came to consider 
a House of Commons with unlimited powers “the horridest arbitrariness that ever 
was exercised in the world.” When a deputation of a hundred officers came to 
him, in February 1657, to protest against the proposed revival of the monarchy 
and the House of Lords, Cromwell said, “ By the proceedings of this Parliament 
you see they stand in need of a check, or balancing power, for the case of 
James Naylor might happen to be your own case,”—and so the Second Chamber 
was restored. 

Napoleon the Great also held opinions about the House of Lords which would 
not be popular in Liberal Committee Rooms: he said he considered the House 
of Peers to be the great bulwark of the British Constitution, that he wished he 
had some of that beautiful race, the English nobility in France—and that he 
should think ill of the prosperity of England when the interest of the land came 
to be sacrificed to those of commerce.* Perhaps, however, Napoleon was somewhat 
prejudiced, as, although he created marquises, dukes, and even kings, he was aware 
that as nobles they were not in all respects satisfactory ; the greater part, moreover, 
of the older nobility of France was in two, and those that remained whole were 
not particularly favourable to the Revolutionary party and its Emperor, so he was 
obliged to make the best use of the materials he had at hand. 

The present position is a most complicated one: we have sixteen cabinet 
ministers, with apparently sixteen different plans of dealing with the Second Chamber, 
contradicting each other, and a prime minister who spends much time in 
contradicting himself. 

Lord Rosebery has called himself a Second Chamber man, and has given us a 
list of the many important countries which have Second Chambers, and of the few 
unimportant countries which have not. At Devonport he has subsequently told 
us that “I have made this question of the House of Lords the main study of my 

* Mr. Forth in A/acmillan’s Magazine. Macmillan: pamphlet by Lord Ebrington, “ Interview of 
Napoleon at Elba,” published 1823. 
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life” ; and although as the result of this study, on June 20th, 1884, he moved in the 
House of Lords “that a select committee be appointed to consider the best means 
of promoting the efficiency of this House,” and on March 19th, 1888, moved “that 
a select committee be appointed to inquire into the constitution of this House,” 
he tells us in this same speech at Devonport that “no such act of insanity as our 
proposing reform of the House of Lords has ever for an instant occurred to us.” 
From this we may infer for the moment that Lord Rosebery’s scheme is to keep 
the House of Lords as it is, but as at the same time he asked the country to 
rebel against it, we must assume that Lord Rosebery’s idea of a Second Chamber 
is a Second Chamber that shall have no power at all, which is not the opinion 
which most people will ascribe to a Second-Chamber man. 

Mr. Asquith, however, is at no great pains to conceal his contempt for Second 
Chambers, and the Radical party in the House of Commons are Single-Chamber 
men; but if one can judge from Mr. Keir Hardie’s pronouncement in the WVineteenth 
Century of last month, they will not for this reason find salvation in the eyes of 
the Independent Labour Party. “Take the present agitation against the House of 
Lords,” he says: “ Radicals like Mr. Storey and Sir James Joicey and others of like 
type—than whom the worker has no more bitter enemy—are inviting the working 
classes to join with them in a crusade against the House of Lords. Suppose the 
invitation accepted, and that twenty-five years hence the House of Lords were 
abolished. If the House of Commons was then filled with men of the Storey and 
Joicey stamp, the worker would find himself no whit better off than he is to-day. 
. ... An aristocratic hereditary House of Lords is much less to be feared than a 
bourgeois House of Commons.” 

Lord Rosebery, however, continues to spread his nets in the hopes of catching 
some of all parties: his talents, his high position, the stake he has in the country, 
allay the fears of moderate men ; to commercial men he is Imperialistic, and to the 
Labour Party he cooes as gently as any sucking dove. At Stratford he gave this 
last party some disinterested advice: “If you do not identify yourself with either 
political party, no political party will identify itself with you,” and was kind enough 
to point out to them which was the best party for them to identify themselves with. 
Then, remembering that the last Trades Union Congress at Norwich had swallowed 
the whole Socialistic programme, and not being prepared to swallow it for the 
moment himself, he was constrained to add, “I quite admit that there are many 
ideals which men hold who belong to labour organisations—some ideals which were 
put forward at the recent Norwich Congress —which it would be affectation for the 
Liberal Party to say that, as a whole, they could conscientiously share ; but we have 
not yet got to points where any such difference need come in.” In other words,— 
* All is fish that comes to our net; we have got a revolution on against the Second 
Chamber, and have gone ‘Nap’ on it for the next election, and shall be in a 
frightful hole if we lose ; we cannot, it is true, say that we agree conscientiously 
with the New Trades Unionism, which is Socialism, and though we make no 
promises we should very much like your votes now for our revolution, and the 
future can look after itself.” This may be very good politics, but it does not 
seem very high statesmanship; and the attempt to catch everybody does not in the 
end promote confidence. ‘‘Statesmen,” as Mr. Bageho: says,* “have now a great 
responsibility: if they raise questions which excite the lower orders of mankind ; 
if they raise questions on which these orders are likely to be wrong; if they 
raise questions on which the interests of these orders is not identical with, or is 





* «The English Constituticn,” p. xx. 
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antagonistic to, the whole interest of the state, they will have done the greatest harm 
they can do.” 

And what is the case at the present moment against the House of Lords? What 
is the case on which the Prime Minister of this country calls for this Revolution, 
which he himself says is so serious? In good truth, it seems to be a particularly 
weak one. The House of Lords have just passed a Parish Councils Bi!l framed 
on a principle which gives representation without taxation, and ailows those who do 
not pay the piper to call the tune, and have offered no opposition to a Budget 
which was supported in the House of Commons by the Socialist argument that the 
State might justly lay claim toa man’s property when he died—a Budget which will 
seriously cripple them and their families, and drive away capital from the land at a 
time when it was most important to attract capital to it. What have the House of 
Lords, then, done? In the first place they rejected a Home Rule Bill, the most 
striking feature of which was that Ireland was not only to govern herself, but Great 
Britain as well, and of which a great part had not even been discussed ; and in the 
second place they amended the Employers’ Liability Bill. As regards the Home 
Rule Bill 1 cannot conceive any Second Chamber, hereditary or not, acting otherwise 
when a bill containing the provisions which this Bill contained was brought before 
them; nor do I believe that, had it not been well known that the Second Chamber 
would not pass it, it would have got through the House of Commons. I happened 
to be in the House of Commons at the time, and had the advantage of several 
conversations with Liberals who are of the type which is known as “good”; and 
when I asked them whether they were going to vote for the third reading of the 
Bill containing the new tenth clause, referring to the retention of the Irish members, 
I understood them to say they were, on the grounds that the Bill would not pass 
the Lords, and they were only voting for the “principle of the Bill.”-—Personally I 
could not see much principle about it, but I suppose it is the principle of what is 
called “ filling up the cup ”—that is, sending up to the House of Lords schemes which 
you may even think undigested and ill-advised, and then, when they are rejected, 
going to the country with the high-sounding cry of “ Down with the Lords!” I 
can understand, after persuading oneself or being persuaded that Ireland would be 
much more prosperous and happy under Home Rule, and that Irish and English 
fears were groundless, voting for the Home Rule Bill of 1886—in fact, I did so— 
but I cannot understand voting for the Home Rule Bill of 1892 from any point of 
view, except that of the Irish Nationalist. 

In amending the Employers Bill the House of Lords were advocating the 
“freedom of the individual and freedom of contract,” were supporting the views held 
by Mr. Walter Maclaren and many other Liberals in the House of Commons, and 
by deputations representing over 1 hundred thousand skilled artisans which were sent 
to the Marquis of Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, and the Duke of Argyll, but 
which the Earl of Kimberley would not see. The object of the amendment was 
to enable certain large bodies of artisans, who had provident and insurance funds, 
contributed to by masters and men alike, to contract out of the new Bill if they 
wished ; the object of the Government, at the dictation of the Trades Unions, was 
to abolish this freedom of action on the part of the employed, and to make the 
Bill compulsory on all. The chief organisations affected were the Elswick Works, 
7,500 ; the London and Brighton Railway, 11,000; the South Metropolitan Gas Works, 
3,500; the Monmouth and South Wales Miners’ Permanent Provident Society, 
60,000; and the London and North-Western Railway, 61,337. The London and 
North-Western Railway men had a ballot on the subject, and “95 per cent were in 
favour of tlic existing system, the figures being 5,349 for the Bill, and 47,229 against 
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it."* Under these circumstances, putting the employers’ views on one side altogether, 
the House of Lords were well justified in inserting an amendment in favour of 
freedom; but the Government, in wholesome fear of the Trades Unions, dropped 
the Bill altogether, on the principle, I suppose, of “filling up the cup.” On these 
two counts, which are the head and front of the offending of the House of Lords 
against the present Government, I think no great case can be made out for a 
Revolution against the House of Lords. 

The fact is, we want a rach stronger Second Chamber. We have no written 
Constitution, we have no Supreme Court, we have no Presidential Veto, and we 
want a much stronger Second Chamber than we have at present. “ At present,” 
as Bagehot remarks, “the chance majorities on minor questions in the House of 
Commons are subject to no effectual control,” and the danger is that in moments 
of impulse the less informed voters may use their votes as instruments of spoliation, 
and inflict some lasting damage on the trade and commerce of the Empire, from 
the effects of which they will themselves suffer the most. At the present time 
there is a wave of Socialism passing over civilisation, which, though we may say 
lightly we are all Socialists now, is a much graver danger than is generally realised. 
We can see its effects not only on the Trades Unions, but in the House of 
Commons itself. The ‘Trades Union Congress of 1894 was held at Norwich, and, 
as Lord Rosebery has alluded to it, it may be interesting to note some of the 
conclusions at which they arrived. We find that, amid “ vehement cheering,” and 
by 256 votes to 5, a resolution was carried in favour of a general Eight Hours 
Day; also another resolution, the object of which was to prevent by law any 
employer obtaining any free labour when his own men struck for any reason: this 
resolution was proposed by Mr. ‘Terence A. Flynn, seconded by Mr. J. H. Wilson, 
M.P., and declared that it should be a penal offence for any employer to bring or 
cause to be brought to any locality extra labour when the already existing supply 
is sufficient for the needs of the district.” Next in order, to make the Socialistic 
tendencies of the New Trades Unionism perfectly clear, the Congress declared that 
“It is essential to the maintenance of British industries to nationalise the land, 
and the whole of the means of production, distribution, and exchange.” The 
President, Mr. F. J. Delves, announced to the Congress that “The only direction in 
which we can look for the ultimate solution of our industrial problems is that of 
Collectivism”; and Mr. John Burns, M.P., in supporting the resolution, said that 
“thrift was invented by capitalist rogues to deprive honest fools of their diet and 
proper standard of comfort, so that their balance at the bank would be in 
proportion to the capacity of the workers to allow themselves to be deprived of 
their share of the national wealth.” After the passing of these resolutions by the 
Trades Union Congress it would not be easy to draw the line between the New 
Trades Unionism and Socialism; and in its strenuous opposition to ‘ree labour 
it seems to be imitating the example of the old guilds, of which Professer 
Nicholson (Essay on Wages), says, “At the time of the Tudors the decay of 
many towns was largely due to these fraternities of evil, as Bacon called the Guilds. 
The history of Craft Guilds is full of instructive examples of the principles 
governing wages. No doubt their regulations tended to raise wages above their 
natural rate; but as a natural consequence industries migrated to places where 
the oppressive regulations did not exist.” 

Mr. John Burns and Mr. B. Tillett have enlightened us as to how the Socialistic 
programme is to be carried out: it is be done by taxing out the capitalist. “ Let 


* “Industry and Property.” p. 140, to which work I am indebted for this and many. other 
quotations. 
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them enrol,” said Mr. Burns at the Dockers’ Congress at Bristol, on September 13th, 
1893, “men in the Unions, and transfer the battle,between capital and labour from 
the strike and Union to every Imperial body” ; and Mr. B. ‘Tillett went further into 
detail on the same occasion: a national Congress was to be called of “ representatives 
from County Councils, ‘Town Councils, Vestries, Guardians, and Highway Boards,” 
who were to undertake to find every sort of work for the unempluyed, and to 
draw up a Bill giving full borrowing powers to districts to undertake any local 
improvements, or to provide remunerative work for the unemployed; or in 
cultivating new industries, purchasing of docks, waterways, river frontages, water- 
works, gasworks, and land.” A comprehensive scheme, which would certainly not 
tend to lower the rates! “Les minorités turbulantes font la loi,”—organised 
minorities are much more powerful than unorganised majorities, however big; and 
though, according to Dr. Giffen’s evidence before the Labour Commission, the 
Trades Unions only showed a membership of 871,000, compared with about 
13,000,000 workpeople and 7,000,000 adult male labourers, yet they can make 
their voices heard most powerfully in Parliament. ‘The Budget and the Parish 
Councils Act are both examples of the progress which Socialistic ideas are making 
in the House of Commons. Socialists who maintain that all property is robbery 
deny the right to bequeath; and this idea, as Mr. Balfour pointed out, was at the 
bottom of some of the arguments used to support the Bill in the House; and now 
that the principle of graduation has once been introduced, it is more likely to be 
carried to extreme lengths than it is to be tempered.* ‘“ Bequest,” however, says 
Mill, “is one of the attributes of property: the ownership of a thing cannot be 
looked upon as complete without the power of bestowing it, at death or during life, 
at the owner’s pleasure, and all the reasons which recommend that private property 
should exist recommend fro ¢anto this extension of it.” The Parish Councils Act 
and the alteration it makes in the administration of the Poor Law is another great 
step, almost a jump, in the direction of Socialism, as the Pal Mall Gazette pointed 
out at the time. “The principle of representation without taxation has never been 
carried so far. ‘The contributions of the wealthiest community in the world are 
left at the unfettered disposition of the multitude, who contribute little or nothing. 
The classes of London will pay the rates: the masses can spend them on poor 
relief as they please.” I think we may be pretty sure, if Mr. Burns’ and Mr. Tillett’s 
proposals are carried out with regard to capturing the County Councils and other 
similar bodies, that many Bills will be introduced into the House of Commons 
granting these bodies more and more ample powers in every direction, and more 
especially in the direction of borrowing money and raising the rates. In the 
knowledge that there is no Second Chamber, or no effective Second Chamber, 
it is impossible to say what may be proposed and carried in the House of Commons. 
There is, I admit, one great safeguard, and that is the common-sense and love of 
justice of the English people ; but in these times of financial stress, when there is 
much undeserved and most lamentable suffering, when there is great fear of an 
inevitable reduction in wages in agriculture and many great industries, one could 
hardly blame the long-suffering poor if they turned to those means of relief 


* Mill says: ‘‘To tax larger incomes at a higher percentage than the smaller is to lay a tax on 
industry and economy... . It is a partial taxation, which is a mild form of robbery. A just 
and wise legislation would scrupulously abstain from opposing obstacles to the acquisition of even the 
largest fortune by honest exertion.” Professor Nicholson: ‘‘ It has been firmly established in theory, 
and confirmed by the experience of many nations, that excessive taxation is ruinous to a country.” Ifa 
man is to have no power to bequeath his property on his death, he is directly encouraged to syuander 
it during his life. 
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which seemed the readiest at the moment, though in the long run they might, by 
crippling the productive powers of the country, increase their want and misery 
tenfold. 

The old landmarks which showed the dividing line between the two great parties 
in the state are now obliterated, and the fight in the years to come is between 


Individualism and Socialism. 


In times gone by the Liberal Party fought for equality of status, individual 
freedom, industrial freedom, the rights of workmen to combine, but not to intimidate 
others, the principle that taxation and representation should go together—in short, 
for the principle of freedom so long as that freedom was not an injustice to others, 
and for encouraging individual effort so far as it can be encouraged in a civilised 
community.* 

But now all this changed, and the term Liberal has come to mean something 
quite different: the Trades Unions are to be supported in their fight against Free 
Labour ; heavy taxes are to be placed on industry and economy ; Socialism is to 
be patted on the back; and on the top of all, with a real “live” Home Rule Bill 
in their bag, the Liberal Party, as the Prime Minister told the people of Bradford, 
is about to embark on a “ tremendous” revolut’on against the House of Lords, “ the 
greatest issue which has been put to this country since your fathers resisted the 
tyranny of Charles I.!” 


Is Socialism a cure for Poverty and Distress ?—The new Socialism is very different 
from the old, except in the fact that both are impracticable. The old, which was 
put into practice by Francis Wright and Robert Owen, was voluntary—the new is 
compulsory ; the principle of the old Socialism was to divide with your brother man— 
the principle of the new Socialism is to make your brother man divide with you, 
if he happens to be better off. Rousseaux is one of the fathers of this modern 
Socialism ; and as Rousseaux was the father of five children as well, and, in order 
to be saved from the cries of the children and the cares of paternity, left them all 
at the Foundling Hospital, one cannot be surprised at his writing books to justify 
his conduct on the highest grounds. It does not seem to me, however, that he 
has clearly proved his point of “the right to live,” which in other words is the 
right of one man to produce children to be fed and educated at the expense of 
other men, who perhaps cannot afford to marry. So far from this being a natural 
right, it appears contrary to everything we have learnt from Nature, and the laws of 
Evolution, Natural Selection, and the Survival of the Fittest. Rousseaux, however, 
has had many followers: Brissot, Joseph Babceuf, Heine, Hegel, Fichte, Lassalle ¢ 
(the last two taught that, as every man had a right to live, if he could not get a 
living any other way he had a right to steal) ; Bakunin, who says “ we declare ourselves 
atheistic, and seek the abolition of all religion and the abolition of marriage” ; Proud- 
hon, who says that all property is robbery, and that one man’s day’s work is worth 
no more and no less than another man’s day’s work ; Engels; Karl Marx, “ the father 
of Scientific Socialism,” who taught that all capitalists should be expropriated, and 
that capital was created solely by the labourer, and therefore should belong to him 


* Charles Bradlaugh said : ‘* I am an Individualist so far as one can wisely be so in such a country 
as ours. If I were in the great North-West of the Dominion of Canada, far away from Ottawa or 
Montreal, or if I were in Western Australia, I should be still more Individualist.”’ 

t An active disciple of the principles of the new school, that others should share with him. “Heine 
said of him that he was a ‘‘ genuine son of the new era, without even the pretence of modesty or 
self-denial, who will assert and enjoy himself in the world of realities.” 
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alone; and many more besides our own apostles of Socialism, including, to judge 
from their utterances, Mr. John Burns* and Mr. B. Tillett.t 

No one is justified in saying one word of abuse against honest men who, struck 
to the heart by the intolerable misery which they see around them, devote their lives to 
the finding of some cure for that misery—on the contrary, they should be honoured ; 
but at the same time their schemes should be carefully examined in the light of 
history and of the labours of. economists, and if they are founded on wrong principles, 
which, instead of diminishing the misery they seek to cure, are likely to increase it, 
they should be strenuously opposed. On the other hand, if Socialism is sound in 
theory, and would in practice dispel poverty, by all means let us become Socialists. 

Socialism starts from its axiom that there is a “right to live,” and that this is 
a “natural right,”—that however many children one man may bring into the world 
other men are bound to feed and clothe them: but this right has not been proved 
by any appeal to nature. It isa great responsibility for one man to end another 
man’s life, and the law recognises that responsibility ; but in civilised communities 
to bring a human being into the world without the means of giving it a fair chance 
to start with, is a responsibility no less grave. The statement that “all men are 
born equal,” another axiom which runs through Socialistic schemes, is equally open 
to objection. All men should have an equality of status, and should be equal in 
the eyes of the law; but although this statement is made in the Declaration of the 
Independence of the United States,t it would be just as true to say that all men 
were born red-headed, or with the same temperament and mental powers. However, 
passing by these points, and also the questions of religion and marriage,§ let us 
consider for a moment the probable results of the destruction of private property, 


* The following words of Mr. John Burns are quoted from the London Quarterly Review for April 
1893: ‘‘ The more the workers got the more they would demand. The driver of a sledge across the 
Russian steppes was pursued by a pack of hungry wolves. To appease the wolves the driver first tossed 
them his cap ; but this was fruitless. He then threw out his mantle ; but the wolves followed fast as 
ever. Then he gave up his provisions, which effected a momentary diversion ; but the wolves were 
soon again by his side. Then he sacrificed one child, then another, last of all his wife ; but the wolves, 
after devouring them, seeing the driver and horses in front, kept up the pursuit. In fine, when the 
horses are devoured, the driver too must rejoin his family in the stomachs of the wolves. The driver 
is capital, the possessors; the wolves are the Socialists ; the road'across the steppes is the path of 
human progress ; and the cap, the mantle, the children, and the wife, abandoned one by one to the 
wolves, are the concessions made every day by the capitalists to the proletariat—the reforms to which 
they are compelled to assent, under pain of being themselves devoured. And sooner or later, unless 
they are careful, their turn will come. LITTLE BY LITTLE WE SHALL TAKE ALL}; as soon as we 
obtain one liberty we shall demand another. The wolves, the wolves, you know—the wolves behind 
the sledge !” 

+ Mr. B. Tillett, Letter to the 7Z%es, January Ist, 1895, concluding paragraph: ‘‘ What should 
be seen to by all electoral organisations of the working classes is that our problem for the next County 
Council election should be absolute Municipal Collectivism, and at the next General Election ‘ State 
Collectivism.’ The number of relief and charity panaceas for poverty are of no more value than 
poultices to a wooden leg. What we want is economic revolution, and not pious and heroic resolutions.” 

t This theory does not seem to have been carried into practice with regard to Negroes and Red 
Indians, who were presumably men as well. 

§ Karl Marx: ‘‘ The idea of God must be destroyed. It is the keystone of a perverted civilisation. 
The true root of liberty, of equality, of culture, is atheism.” The Socialistic Alliance of Geneva 
declared itself Atheistic, demanded the abolition of all worship, and the abolition of marriage, and the 
abolition of the rights of inheritance. | German Democratic Socialism, which is now such a power in 
the state, has been analysed as, ‘* In economics, Communism ; in politics, Republicanism ; in religion, 
Atheism.” Mr. Belfort Bax says: ‘‘ It is useless blinking the fact that the Christian doctrine is more 
revolting to the higher moral sense of to-day than the Saturnalia or the cult of Proserpine could have 
been to the conscience of the early Christian.” Bakunin said: ‘‘We declare ourselves Atheistic, 
we seek the abolition of all religion, and the abolition of marriage.” Mr. G. Bernard Shaw talks of 
**The happy time when the continuity of Society no longer depends upon the private nursery.” 
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and the nationalisation of all the means of production, distribution, and exchange. 
The possibility of sustaining the large population of these islands depends upon the 
amount of industry, enterprise and success, with which the great work of production, 
distribution, and exchange is carried on; and as long as mankind remains what it 
is and always has been, anything which tends, by robbing it of its fair reward, to 
diminish industrial enterprise, will diminish production and increase want. Wage- 
earners and Trades Unions have every right to insist that these industries should be 
carried on under sanitary conditions, and that every precaution should be taken 
against accident and disease; but when it is inferred that the same good results and 
the same amount of production would take place under a Socialistic system as under 
the present Individualistic conditions, I think that experience of the past and one’s 
knowledge of the present alike say no. “In the case of most men,” says Mill, 
“the only inducement which has been found sufficiently constant and unflagging to 
overcome the ever-present influence of indolence and love of ease, and induce men to 
apply themselves unrelaxingly to work for the most part in itself dull and unexciting, 
is the prospect of bettering their own economic condition and that of their family ; and 
the closer the connection of every increase of exertion with a corresponding increase 
of its fruits, the more powerful the motive.” For their food and clothing the dense 
population of this country depends upon the industries of the country; the carrying on 
of these industries is, under the conditions in which we live, a most difficult and delicate 
operation, and taxes to the full the highest capacities of the most skilful men who 
have devoted their lives to the work: if the element of personal reward for personal 
endeavour is eliminated, this delicate and difficult operation will no longer be carried 
on with the same skill and success, to the impoverishment of the whole country.* 
The income of this country has been stated to be £1,300,000,000, but the actual 
money in the country is considerably under £100,000,000 ; the enormous capital 
which is represented by an income of £1,300,000,000 is therefore largely credit,— 
the hard cash can be appropriated, but credit depends upon security, and cannot 
be forcibly seized, because it would dwindle and shrivel up. 

Besides diminishing the activity of the energetic, the idleness of the idle has 
been one of the great stumbling-blocks in the Socialistic schemes which have 
hitherto been put into operation. To get over this difficulty it has been seriously 
proposed that the idlers should be flogged; but a scanty wage, with no prospect of 
improving one’s position, with the danger of periodic flogging, does not point to a 
very attractive millennium. Small Socialistic communities, such as the Shakers and 
Trappists, get rid of the idlers by expulsion ; but this would be impossible in a large 
Socialistic state—England, for instance—as no other country would want England’s 
cast-off Socialistic idlers. 

Another fundamental axiom of the Socialists is that the whole of capital is 
created by labour, and therefore belongs to the labourer, and that one man’s day’s 
work should equal any other man’s day’s work—Raphael’s, for instance, and a 
house-painter’s ; but Mr. Mallock has strongly insisted that such is not the case, 


* One of the chief difficulties which caused the failure of many of the Socialistic schemes which 
have been started in America was the difficulty of getting efficient management : ‘‘ men were raised to 
the committee of management by their gifts of persuasion rather than their gifts of administration; . 
the workers eventually lost heart in their work and all interest and confidence in the concern.” This 
had much to do, according to Mr. Meeker, an old Fourierest, with the ruin of the North American 
Phalanx, one of the most important of the Transatlantic experiments, and it was the main cause 
apparently in the downfall of the community at Hoxsackie. ‘‘They had many persons engaged in 
talking and law-making who did not work at any useful employment ; the consequences were that, 
after struggling on for between one and two years the experiment came to an end.”—Mr. John Rae, 
Contemporary Review. 
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and that the principal producing agent is what he calls industrial ability, “ or the 
faculty which, while exercised. by the few, directs the labour of the many,” and 
“ whoever may produce the wealth which the rich classes possess, it is at all events 
not produced by the multitude, and might, under changed conditions, be no longer 
produced at all.” A very great part of our wealth is due to the ability of great 
inventors, the Watts and Stephensons and Arkwrights and Edisons, who were all 
produced under the system which rewarded special ability.* “The preference of 
Nature for Individualism,” says Mr. G. T. Holyoake, “is seen in this, that committees 
never make discoveries. The steam engine or the railway was not the work of a 
council. Photography or the telegraph or the telephone was not the discovery of 
a caucus. . . . Could Angelo, or ‘Thorwaldsen, Titian, Millais, or Ruskin, have made 
statues or pictures or books under the inspiration of a Board of Directors ?” 

But, says Mr. Sydney Webb,+ who has written a “ History of ‘Trades Unionism,” 
and is, I believe, looked up to as a great authority by their leaders, “The special 
ability or energy with which some persons are born is an umearned increment due 
to the influence of the struggle for existence upon their ancestors, and consequently, 
having been produced by society, is as much due to Society as the unearned 
increment of rent.” So the man of ability and the ground-landlord find themselves 
in the same hateful category. Indeed, in the Socialistic State, one would have to 
walk very warily: if one was idle one would be flogged, and if one was too energetic 
one would get whatever sufficient punishment was in store for ground-landlords. 
Elsewhere Mr. Webb speaks of the “ monopolies of land, capital, and adi/ity” ; and 
Mr. Sydney Olivieri, past Secretary of the Fabian Society, would apparently deny 
a man any right over his “own body and capacities,” for he says, “The ultimate 
refuge of the Individualist, the right of a man over his own body and capacities, 
is itself a large assumption, not necessarily admitted by Socialists.” Perhaps, 
however,. Socialists are giving themselves unnecessary trouble about ability, as in 
their ideal state they would not be bothered with it long. When it comes to the 
point of robbery the victory of Socialism will not be gained, if it is to be gained, 
without a frightful struggle, “’There never has yet been seen in American history,” 
says Mr. Joseph Cook, “a day so red with ,blood as will be that day when 
Socialism attempts spoliation here by force of arms”; and as regards Germany, 
Prince Bismarck said in July 1890 that “a bloody cataclysm was impending in 
Germany in the near future, and the later repressive measures were taken the 
bloodier would be its solution.” In view of these warnings and of the rapid strides 
that Socialism is making in this country, as is shown by speeches in the House 
of Commons, and by resolutions passed by Trades Unions, it would be most 
disastrous to render ineffective or to sweep away the only check we possess against 
hasty or ill-advised legislation. 

From the time of the Incas of Peru to the present day many Socialistic 
societies and schemes have been started, and their history, though instructive, is not 
encouraging. Mr. John Rae mentions some 120 in America alone; but a few 
words on one of the latest, Mr. Lane’s “ New Australia,” will be sufficient. Socialistic 
ideas were popular in New South Wales and Queensland, times were bad, and the 
conditions under which the scheme was launched by Mr. Lane appeared favourable. 
The men were of the right stamp, and each contributed £60 to the common funds ; 


* Mr. Mallock computes that out of our national income of £1,300,000,000 labour has produced 
£500,000,000, and ability £800,000,000, 

+ ‘* How far it is possible . . . to render the Trade Union world, with its million of electors, an 
effective 'political force in the State, 7s on the whole the most momentous question in contemporary 
politics.”—Sydney Webb, ‘‘ History of Trades Unionism,” He also talks of the ‘‘toll levied upon 
labour by the monopolists of land, labour, and ability.” 
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from the Paraguayan Government they had obtained a sufficient endowment of land 
and cattle, and in September 1893 two hundred and sixty pioneers arrived to found 
the colony, which was to be absolutely self-contained, on a Socialistic-communistic- 
co-operative basis. It lasted just three months. The Individualistic spirit proved 
too strong for the Socialistic. Many of the original pioneers broke away and crossed 
into Bolivia or tramped to Buenos Ayres, and those who were destitute had their 
passages back to Sydney paid by the Agent-general in London. So ended one of 
the latest Socialistic schemes, which seemed to start at the outset under most 
favourable conditions. 

“ Tt is in the interests of the poor that we fight against Socialism. Our reason for 
believing that Socialism means a hell on earth for the poor is, at any rate, one 
which can be stated in a dozen words, and one which can be understood by plain 
men and women; and that is a good deal more than can be said for the Fabian 
Essays. Our reason is this. What is wanted to abolish poverty and material 
misery is more good houses, more food, more clothes, more tea, more tobacco, 
more knowledge, more hope, more faith—more, in a word, of all the things man 
desires. Whatever system, then, produces most of these things is the best, for it 
will give more to go round. We believe not only that the system of free trade and 
free enterprise, of individualism and independence, will produce far more than the 
Socialistic system, but that the system of municipalisation would reduce production 
to starvation point, and leave little or nothing to go round. We may be right, or 
we may be wrong; but at any rate we Free Traders hold this view. But this being 
so, we should fail in our duty to our fellows if we did not oppose the Socialists at 
every point.”—-.Spectator, July 29th, 1893. Although we may not believe in Socialism 
as a cure, we may still feel that the present state of things must be amended: 
there are not many important industries in the country at the present time which 
are in a paying or satisfactory condition, and it is most lamentably true that to 
large numbers of men the chances of fixed employment are becoming more difficult 
to obtain; but under these circumstances no scheme of Socialism ever yet invented 
would prove a remedy for the poverty which exists, and, believing as I do that 
these troubles are to a great extent wholly uncalled for by the economic conditions, 
and are mainly due to financial reasons, it is impossible not to feel terrified at the 
imminent danger which now exists of remedies being applied which, in their 
inevitable consequences, will intensely aggravate the disease. 

The present agitation against the House of Lords is immediately caused by 
their rejection of a Bill which received no very enthusiastic support from a small 
majority of a House of Commons in which the junior partner has twenty votes 
too many while the predominant partner has twenty votes too few. The issues at 
the next general election are so complicated already, ranging as they do from 
allotments to Home Rule, and from Disestablishment to Local Veto, and a voter 
will be voting for Home Rule for Ireland and Irish Rule for England, for 
Disestablishment, and for Local Option, when he is really voting for allotments 
and pigsties, that it is much to be regretted that a “tremendous” Revolution 
is to be added to them. But if there is any truth in the contentions which I 
have raised above as to the direction in which we are moving at an ever-increasing 
pace, it is to be hoped that, until it is definitely stated what constitutional checks 
are to be placed on the power, or rather the tyranny, of a “log-rolling” majority 
in the House of Commons, a large majority of the people in this country will think 
once, twice, and thrice before they follow Lord Rosebery into his “ tremendous” but 
vague Revolution. 


W. H. GRENFELL. 
































FRENCH CEMETERIES—AT THE GRAVE OF MAUPASSANT—ANDREW LANG AND THE 
SPpooKs—* THE ANTIQUARY” ON DREAMS—A PUZZLE OF COLLABORATION— 
VAGARIES OF A PUBLISHER—OSCAR WILDE AS A DRAMATIST—MR. SAINTSBURY 


AS A CRITIC. 

SHE dead have their day in France, 
but it was not /e jour des morts 
when I bethought myself of visiting 
the grave of Maupassant. I do not care 
for these crowded “at homes,’—I prefer to 
pay my respects in solitude. You will not 
think this remark flippant if you are familiar 
with French cemeteries, if you know those 
* great‘ family sepulchres, fitted up as little 
chapels, through whose doors, crowned with 
the black cross, you may see the great wax 
tapers in the candelabra at the altar, the 
stained-glass windows with the figure of the 
Madonna and Child, the eikons of Christ, 
the praying-stools, the vases, the busts or 
photographs of the deceased—worthy people 
who not only thought life worth living but 
death worth dying, and did the one and the 
other respectably and becomingly. Mau- 
passant lies in one art-quarter of Paris, just 
as Heinrich Heine lies in the other. The 
cemetery is off the Boulevard Raspail, within 
bow-shot of the aéeliers of Whistler and 
Bouguereau, overlooked by an imposing 
statue of M. Raspail which sets forth that 





scientific citizen’s many virtues and services. 
He proclaimed Universal Franchise in 1830, 
he proclaimed the Republic in 1848, and his 
pedestal now proclaims with equal cocksure- 
ness that science is the only religion of the 
future. “Give me a cell and I will build 
you up all organised life,” cries the statue, 
and its stony hand seems to wave theatrically 
as in emulation of the bas-reliefs on its base 
representing Raspail animating his camarades 
to victory. But alas! /out passe, tout casse, 
tout lasse, and not all the residents of the 
Boulevard are aware of the origin of their 
address. Chateaubriand survives as a steak 
and Raspail as a Boulevard. 

The cemetery Montparnasse is densely 
populated, and I wandered long without 
finding the author of Boule de Suif. It wasa 
wilderness of artificial flowers, great wreaths 
made of beads. Beads, beads, beads, black 
or lavender, and even white and yellow, 
blooming garishly in all sizes on every grave 
and stone, in strange theatrical sentimentality, 
complex products of civilisation, making 
death as unnatural as the feverish life of the 
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Boulevards. Sometimes the beaded flowers 
they were supplemented by leaden or marble 
images. Over one grave I found a little 
cold ; and under him last year’s angel in 
melancholy supersession. 
a white porcelain urn on which were painted 
Gr a woman’s and a man’s 
| ful feminine fingers in 
artistic contrast with the 
‘fAl’\ wrist with the motto, 
Wt. .'' A mon mari, Regrets 
| (\! 
- howsoon she remarried, 
I roved gloomily among 
these fadeless flowers, these mon- 
strous ever-blacks, relieved to find a touch of 
inscribed A ma belle-méere. 1 peeped into 
the great family tombs, irresistibly reminded 
provision their dead ; 1 wondered if the old 
ghosts ever turn in their graves (as there is 
daughter of their house makes an imprudent 
alliance. Do they hold family councils in 
growing scepticism of their grandchildren, 
sighing to see themselves so changed from 
confronts their hollow orbits? Do they take 
themselves as seriously in death as they 
incommunicative. And at last, despairing of 
discovering the goal of my journeyings, I 
and a blue cloak, who informed me that it 
was in the twenty-sixth section of the other 
bureaucratic, symmetrical people, the French, 
for all their superficial curvetings! I re- 
to lose myself again among boundless black 
beads.and endless chapels and funereal urns; 
guardian to show me the grave of Mau- 
passant. “ Par i¢7,” he said nonchalantly ; 
short cut through a lane of dead maidens— 
‘* What’s become of all the gold 


were protected by glass shades, sometimes 
porcelain angel, his wings blue as with the 
terrible sight of all in this ghastly place, was 
de hand clasped, the grace- 
| scrupulously-cuffed male 
éternels. Wondering 
these arcades of bourgeois beads, 
humour, as in a colossal wreath ostentatiously 
of “ Lo, the poor Indian,” and the tribes who 
plenty of room for them to do) when some 
the chapel, I thought, and lament the 
the photographs in the family album that 
did in life? But they were all scornfully 
inquired of a guardian in a peaked blue cap 
cemetery. Wonderfully precise, red-tape, 
paired to the other portion of the cemetery, 
and at last I besought another blue-cloaked 
and eschewing the gravel walks he took a 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms ? ”— 


Elsewhere, most 
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and, descending an avenue of estimable 
peres de famille, turned the 
corner of an elegant sepul- 
chre, to which only the 
most fashionable ghosts 
could possibly have the 
entry. Dear, dear, what 
heart-burnings there must 
be among the more snob- 
bish shadows of Mont- 
parnasse ! My guide made me pause and 
admire, and he likewise insisted on the 
tribute of my tear before an obelisk to 
slaughtered soldiers and a handsome memo- 
rial to burnt firemen. But perceiving my 
impatience to arrive at the grave of Mau- 
passant, “Wazs, monsieur,” he protested, “z/ 
ny a rien dextraordinaire.” “ Vraiment!” 
said I, “ cest la extraordinaire.” “ Rien du 
tout d'extraordinaire,’ he repeated doggedly. 
“ Sauf le cadavre,” | retorted. He shook his 
head. “ Zrés fauvre la tombe,” he muttered : 
“pas du tout riche.” Another guardian, 
wall-eyed, here joined him, and catching the 
subject of conversation, “ 7rés pauvre,” he 
corroborated compassionately. But he went 
with us, accompanied by a very lean young 
Frenchman with a soft felt hat, an over-long 
frock-coat, tweed trousers, and a black 
alpaca umbrella. He looked like a 
French translation of some character 
of Dickens. At last we arrived at the 
grave. “C'est /a/” And both guar- 
dians shook their heads dolefully. 
“ Trés pauvre!” sighed one. “ Rien 
du tout—rien, sighed the other. 
And, thank Heaven, they were right. 
Nothing but green turf and real 
flowers, and a name and a date on a 
black cross —the first real grave I had 
come across. No beads, no tawdry 
images, nothing but the dignity of death, 
nothing but “ Guy de Maupassant, 6 Juillet, 
’93,” on the cross, and “Guy de Maupas- 
sant, 1850-93,” at the foot. The shrubs 
were few, and the flowers were common 
and frost-bitten ; but in that desert of bour- 
geois beads, the simple green grave stood 
out in touching sublimity. The great 
novelist seemed to-be as close to the 
reality of death as he had been to that of 
life. Those cther dead seemed so falsely 
romanticist. It was a beautiful sunny winter 
afternoon. There was a feel of spring in the 
air, of the Resurrection and the Life. Beyond 
the bare slim branches of the trees of the 
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other cemetery, grace- 
fully etched against the 
sky, the sun was setting 
in a beautiful bank of 
dusky clouds. Life was 
so alive that day, and 
death so dead. Outside 
the tomb the poem of 
light and air, and inside 

ee ; the tomb — what? I 
thought of the last words of Une Vie, that 
fine novel, which even Tolstoi considers 
great, of the old servant's summing up: 
“La vie, voyes-vous, ca nest jamais si 
bon ni st mauvais qu'on croit.” “ Perhaps,” 
thought I, “’tis the same with death.” “The 
Société des Gens de Lettres had to buy the 
ground for him,” interrupted the wall-eyed 
guardian compassionately. The Dickensy 
Frenchman heaved a great sigh. “ Vous 
croyez /” he said. “ Yes,” asseverated the 
other guardian—“ he has it in perpetuity.” 
Ignorant of the customs of death, I wondered 
if one’s corpse were liable to eviction, and 
whether the statute of limitations ought not 
to apply. “Je pensais guil avait une 
certaine position,” observed the Frenchman 
dubiously. “Von,” replied the wall-eyed 
guardian, shaking his head, “Von, z/ est mort 
sans le sou.” Atthe mention of coin I dis- 
tributed Jourboire. The first guardian went 
away. I lingered at the tomb, alive now to 
its more sordid side. Only one row of 
bourgeois graves, some occupied, some still 
a louer, separated it from an unlovely waste 
piece of ground, bounded by the gaunt brick 
wall of the fast-filling cemetery. As I began 
to muse thereon, I heard acry, and perceived 
my guardian peeping from round the corner 
of a distant tomb, and beckoning me with 
imperative forefinger. I wanted to stay; I 
wanted to have “ Meditations at the grave 
of Maupassant,” to ponder on the irony of 
death, to think of the brilliant novelist, the 
lover of life, cut off in his pride, to lie amid 
perspectives of black and lavender beads. 
But my guardian would not let me. “ Z/ 2'y 
a rien & voir,’ he cried almost angrily, and 
haled me off to see the real treasures of his 
cemetery. In vain I persisted that I must 
not give him trouble, that I could discover 
the beauties for myself. “ O smonsieur /” he 
said reproachfully. Fearing he might return 
my fourboire, 1 followed him helplessly 
to inspect the pompous _ bead-covered 
tombs of the well-to-do, shocking him by 
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stopping to muse at the rude mound of an 
anonymous corpse, remembered only by a 
little bunch of zsmortelles. One of the 
fashionable sepulchres stood open, and was 
being dusted by a man and a woman (ona 
dust from dust principle, apparently). Most 
of the dust seemed to be little beads. My 
keeper exchanged a word with the cleaners, 
and I profited by the occasion to escape. I 
sneaked back to the yrave of Maupassant, 
but I had barely achieved a single Reflection, 
when “Hola, hola!” resounded in loud 
tones from afar. I started guiltily, but in a 
moment I realised that it was the cry of 
expulsion. The sunset was fading, and the 
gates were to be locked. I hastened across 
the cemetery, evading my guardian’s face of 
reproach, and in another few moments the 
paths were deserted, the twilight had fallen, 
and the dead were left alone with their beads. 


ET us hope that they rest in peace, that 
they are not liable to be called up like 
doctors at all hours of the night to turn 
tables or rap out replies. A complimentary 
correspondent beseeches me not to give up 
to the occult what was meant for literature 
—“like another brilliant causeur.” But the 
occult is a subject for literary brilliance, like 
any other, as that other causeur, at least, 
demonstrates. I cannot pretend, however, 
to be classed with Mr. Andrew Lang as an 
investigator of the occult. To Mr. Lang 
these things are a passion, to me a passing 
pastime. Spirit-rapping came across my 
path by accident, and, having in my youth 
been thoroughly grounded in psychology and 
the logics, I solved the mystery (to my own 
satisfaction). When 
spooks come across my ies 
path I shall solve ¢hem Fn ont 
(to my own satisfaction). — - i 4 
I do not expect to satisfy 
everybody else. Mr. Lang in 
private letters, and in his ami- 
able criticisms in Lougman’s 
Magazine and the Jllustrated 
London News, has challenged 
me to a friendly séance. To my regret this 
has not yet come off; for when Mr. Lang 
came from Scotland to London, I had to 
go a-lecturing in Scotland. But Mr. Lang 
has mis-read me. I have no_ special 
spiritualistic powers or rather weaknesses, 
for a “medium” is, on my theory, only 
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a person with an easily disengageable 
sub-consciousness. Mr. Lang’s logic is 
curious when he argues that my explanation 
is shaky because physical causes should be 
invariable. Of course physical causes are 
invariable in their action, but not in their 
presence. It may be that, with some very 
hard-headed persons, the sub-consciousness 
cannot disengage itself at all. Mr. Lang 
appears to be one of them. His fingers can- 
not even produce raps froma table. Perhaps 
they have produced too much. But even the 
average medium never professes to get raps 
unaided. Circles are formed more or less 
mystic, and no self-respecting spirit will 
appear without being received in state with 
extinguished lights and creepy accompani- 
ments. The unconscious revelations made 
by the sitters are the sole genuine foundation 
of the spiritualists’ influence. Consciousness 
holds converse with deceased relatives, and 
sub-consciousness, which knows all about 
them, answers for them. This, with the 
supposition of involuntarily produced move- 
ments of the table (table-turning) and 
molecular disturbances in its substance 
(table-rapping), constitutes all my theory. 
The idea that the hands become suckers I 
lay no store by. It isa mere suggestion to 
account for a//eged complete raisings in the 
air, though several of my correspondents 
have misunderstood me, with much technical 
skill ; and one, a consulting engineer, says : 
“ Shall I be rude if I say that you are utterly, 
hopelessly misinformed?” However, I for- 
give this insulting engineer, because he 
agrees with the rest of the theory and buys 
my books instead of getting them from 
Mudie’s. ‘I remember how in my younger 
days,” says he, “I found out these and many 
other dodges, and thereby passed as a 
medium until I laughed in the faces of my 
innocent dupes, and thereafter passed as a 
derider of all things holy and good, including 
the pious pastime of spirit-rapping. I have 
challenged and outdone many of the media, 
and shown them all to be frauds, but I have 
avoided publicity, as thereby comes obloquy.” 
Another of my many correspondents objects 
to my sub-consciousness spelling out “The 
Road to Fortune,” words which I had re- 
ceived as sounds. But I might have seen 
them, and in any case the sound of a word 
is for me inextricably mixed up with its 
spelling. He refers me to an interesting 
parallel case in Scott’s Amtiguary (chap. x.), 
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which is explained by Oldbuck in chap. xiv. 
Lovel sleeps in the haunted Green Room at 
Monkbarns, and is visited by a vision of 
the first proprietor, who points out a passage 
in a volume he holds in his hands. This 
passage, in a language unknown to Lovel, 
remains riveted in his memory. Afterwards 
(chap. xi.) he recognises it in the motto— 
“ Kunst macht Gunst”—of a book shown 
him by Monkbarns, and the latter explains 
the mystery thus : he had repeated the motto 
earlier in the evening in Lovel’s hearing. 
Lovel’s mind was bent elsewhere, but his 
ear had mechanically received and retained 
the sounds, and his “ busy fancy ” (as Sir 
Walter calls the sub-consciousness) had 
introduced the scrap of German into his 
dream. Here there is a translation from 
sound to image, which seems to me to be 
quite in accordance with psychology. The 
sound, spelling, and sight of a word are all 
mentally intertangled. Indeed, I am quite 
of the Antiquary’s opinion: “It is thus we 
silly mortals deceive ourselves and look out 
of doors for motives which originate in our 
own wilful will.” Sub-consciousness is quite 
enough to account for all the curious pheno- 
mena that really occur. It is a greater 
marvel in itself than any that it explains, 
and beats the spooks hollower than they are. 
Just consider the phenomena of dreams, 
what things we do, what sights we see. It 
is only the commonness of dreams _ that 
blinds us to the fact that they are more 
marvellous than ghost-stories. Mr. Lang 
thinks the theory of the sub-conscious self 
that uses our muscles for its own ends is 
“the most startling thing ever offered to 
the public ; and that it should be regarded 
as true by a sceptic, is staggering to our 
judicial faculties.” But why? Our noble 
selves—are they not already exposed to the 
indignity of dreams? What matters another 
insult? We need not be greatly put out if 
sub-consciousness is busy in the day-time 
too. And what about somnambulism? What 
about musical or literary creation? Are not 
our ideas made for us in the kitchen of our 
sub-consciousness? Our consciousness is 
only a small part of ourselves. What pro- 
duced De Quincy’s opium dreams was 
certainly not consciousness. I can see 
visions, myself, without opium. In certain 
excited states of the brain I can travel in 
my chair, or bed, perfectly awake ; through 
an endless and variegated series of scenes 
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—domestic interiors with people talking or 
eating or playing cards, battle-fields with 
glittering phalanxes, beautiful tossing seas, 
gorgeous forests, melancholy hospitals, busy 
newspaper Offices, etc., etc. These are almost 
entirely detached from my will, and the 
chief interest of the spectacle is the un- 
expectedness of its episodes. The scenes 
and the people have all the concreteness and 
detail of actuality, although I never forget 
that I am observing my own hallucinations. 
Just fancy what ghosts I could see in the 
dark if I lost my central control and let 
my sub-consciousness get the upper hand. 
Sociologists say, the seeing of dead people in 
dreams gave rise to the idea of ghosts. I 
would suggest that the same process as that 
of dreaming gives rise to the ghosts them- 
selves. There is probably no story in Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood’s interesting gossip, 
Imagination in Dreams (John Lane) which 
cannot be explained by sub-conscious pro- 
cesses, not including telepathy. Great is 
the sub-consciousness !_ Who shall say what 
it does not contain, either 2 esse or 27 posse | 
Till we have exhausted the sub-consciousness 
let us not talk of spooks. 

And in talking of the sub-consciousness, 
mind you, I do not pretend to any scientific 
precision. I could write you fine-drawn 
metaphysical objections to the term 
by the yard. But it does loosely 
express a great region of our mental 
life, and to confound the spiritualists s= 
twill serve. £5 





“Free as the whim 
Of a spook on a spree,” 

the poets who have collaborated in 
Vagabondia describe them- 
selves. And the ways of 
their collaboration are cer- 
tainly mysterious as those of spooks. 

For how can two people write poetry to- 
gether? Collaboration in prose I partly 
understand. I have done it myself, and my 
experience of collaboration is that either one 
person does all the work or neither 

| does any work. Collaboration in 
@' <* dramatic poetry I can faintly 
R-/]_ conceive, as with Michael Field, 
Michael doing, say the plot, and 
Field the poetry. But how can 
the lyric be done in conjunction ? 
How can two persons, not twins, 
thrill simultaneously with the same 
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subjective emotion? They must truly be 
“hail fellows, well met,” this Bliss Carman 
and Richard Hovey, who have combined to 
produce Songs from \lagabondia, one of the 
most exhilarating volumes of poems that have 
reached me for many a day. It is emphati- 
cally of the plein airy school. Here you may 
catch again that ecstacy, that fine careless 
rapture, which palpitates in Whitman’s 
“Song of the Road,” or Stevenson’s essay 
on “Walking Tours.” These woodland 
truants blend their joyous whoops to so 
single a note that you cannot tell one from 
vother. They are sweet and lovely in their 
lines, and even in their dedication they are 
not disentangled : 

“To H. F. H. for debts of love unpaid 

Her boys inscribe this book that they have 

made.” 

Besides “H. F.. H.” our troubadours 
eulogise an Isabel and various other ladies, 
all of which is woundily perplexing. Are 
these singers synchronised to fall in love— 





and with the same woman? And is it not 
awkward ? 
**O love, how came I here? 
Shall I wake at thy side and smile at my dream, 
The dream that grips me so hard that I cannot 
wake nor stir? 
O Love! O my own love ! found but to be lost.” 


On which the natural comment is “ which?” 
For the rest, these lines are an unfair 
specimen of the book, which, although it con- 
tains roughnesses of workmanship it would 
have been worth while to remove, rarely falls 
to such a blank level of pseudo-Whitmanese 
as this. The main note of the book is, on 
the contrary, its careless rush of rhyme. 

O that mine enemy had written a book ! 


Mr. Heinemann, my publisher- 
in-chief, has not indeed written y 
a book, but his play, Zhe First % 
Step, having been prohibited by 
the Censor, he has had to 
publish it in a book, The Lord 
Chamberlain hath delivered him 








PuBcisHek 
——— 
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into my hands. Why a work of art which is 
unfit for ears polite may be disseminated by 
respectable tradesmen I do not pretend to 
understand, though the same nice distinction 
prevails in France, where the libretti of the 
annual Revues ostentatiously announce them- 
selves as containing all the verses supprimés 
par la censure, What can have possessed 
Mr. Heinemann, I wonder, to have entered 
the lists of authorship? Did he, with so 
many skulls for champagne-cups, grow 
aweary of his purple splendours? Did he 
hire a garret in Grub Street, and, another 
Haroun al Raschid, go the round of the 
publishers? Did his manuscript come back 
to him, like the dove to the 
Ark, to settle at last upon 
the Bodley Head? Did he 
fail to publish his own work 
from the prudence of the 
author or the prudence of 
the publisher? And when 
he drew up his contract, 
did he draw it up in the 
usual form, or did he dis- 
cover that it was not so 
equitable to authors as he had imagined? My 
fancy fondly dwells upon Mr. Heinemann’s 
encounter with Mr. John Lane, Greek met 
with Greek. Perhaps Mr. Heinemann has 
had to pay the expenses of publication—“ The 
First Step” always costs. Mr. Heinemann 
sub-entitles his play “ A Dramatic Moment.” 
It is certainly a dramatic moment in his 
career. Whether it is the first step to the 
stage, the workhouse, or the fourpenny-box, 
time alone can show. Up to the present 
he has received mainly abusive misunder- 
standing. For one thing, his play proves 
that Mr. Heinemann, in associating himself 
so largely with the “ new” fiction, the fiction 
that faces life “without opium,” as George 
Eliot puts it, has had more than a pecuniary 
interest in his publications, and this is surely 
the right function for a publisher. Every 
publisher worth his salt should stand for 
something. His business should be a sort 
of magazine which he edits. Thus no one 
can doubt how the Bodley Head has in- 
fluenced English poetry. 

Mr. Heinemann’s play has four characters, 
all bad. There are two male friends and 
two sisters, all sinners and mostly vulgar. 
The love-making of Jack Durwen, man 
about town, and Lizzie, who is pert seventeen, 
is conducted in the commonplace dialogue 
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of real life. The selfish sensuality of Frank 
Donovan, dramatist and tippler, faithless to 
the girl who gives up all for him, may be 
matched in a hundred types in the London 
Bohemia of to-day, some of whom have, not 
improbably, denounced the play. In spite of 
some awkward Germanic turns of phrasco- 
logy, The First Step develops inevitably, 
from the inherent stress of the position, with 
a rare grip of reality and with grim dramatic 
irony, and the tragedy of it all is only the 
more pitiful for being so sordid. But it is 
less by its matter than its form that Mr. 
Heinemann’s play deserves attention. Un- 
like our professional dramatists to a man, he 
understands construction. He elects for the 
classical rather than the romantic form, and 
the influence of Ibsen is as evident as that 
of the Greeks. He is Greek in his careful 
preservation of the Unities both of Space and 
Time, and in the shadow of Nemesis which 
hovers over his conclusion. He follows Ibsen 
in his focussing of the moment, in his method 
of progression by retrospection. Ibsen always 
works backwards, gradually revealing through 
dialogue all that has led up to the crucial 
moment, which is the real subject of his play. 
An ingenious gentleman, Mr. Austin Fryers, 
once wrote a play to prove that Ibsen had 
blundered in Rosmersholm by choosing the 
period after Beata’s suicide instead of “the 
really dramatic period” when Rebecca was 
egging on the poor wife to her grave in the 
millpond. But as that subtle critic, Mr. 
Addison Bright, pointed out, these were just 
the undramatic moments of the position, for 
Rebecca’s method of getting Beata to efface 
herself must have consisted in a long series 
of insinuations, glances, shrugs at every other 
moment of the day, and this process could 
not be represented realistically upon the 
stage. The real dramatic moment was the 
one chosen by Ibsen, and his English pub- 
lisher has imitated him in seizing the true 
dramatic moment of his own story ; though 
for the rest Mr. Heinemann’s work is quite 
on another plane than the great Norwegian’s. 
It is simply a piece of life put down ob- 
jectively. Imagination has not touched it 
with its transfiguring finger. It does not 
vibrate with siynificance—in shcit, it gives 
one all the pity and terror of tragedy, but 
somehow not the £atharsis, not the purifica- 
tion which comes when the soul has been 
shaken. Mr. Heinemann is a man of culture, 
and it is his culture alone which has made his 
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play an agreeable variation on the stock 
puppet-show. It is a pity he did not choose 
a more cheerful “moment” for his first play, 
but having chosen the theme he did, it 
is a pity he cannot see it damned on the 
boards. 


fA HE only man of culture who has 
gb avoided damnation on the boards, 

Mr. Oscar Wilde, has brought no 
such breath of novelty across the footlights 
as Mr. Heinemann attempted. There could 
be no greater antithesis to Zhe First Step 
than Mr. Wilde’s comedy Ax [deal Husband, 
which has not even been forbidden by the 
Censor. Mr. Heinemann’s dialogue is for 
the most part as dull as it is real, and 
Mr. Wilde’s as witty as it is false. Mr. 
Heinemann’s drama evolves, Mr. Wilde’s 
happens ; the one is an organism, the other 
a patchwork. Mr. Wilde goes to the first 
nights of his plays to see if his audience 
succeeds. I am sorry to admit that at 
the Haymarket Theatre I was a failure. I 
started very promisingly. The relation 
between Sir Robert Chiltern and his wife 
seemed an admirable theme for comedy. 
That a wife shall discover her political hero, 
whom she has married, her type of stainless 
probity in public life, has built his career 
upon the dishonourable sale of a Government 
secret to a speculator in Suez Canal shares, 
and that she should thus be brought to a 
wider catholicity and a readjustment of her 
conceptions of human perfectibility,—this 
struck me as an excellent dramatic theme, 
a conception so in the big vein of comedy 
that one expected an answering adequacy of 
execution. True, I failed a little to under- 
stand how any man could have been such a 
fool as to tell this secret in an ordinary letter, 
instead of whispering it bird-like in Baron 
Arnheim’s ear, or at the very least conveying 
it through a cryptogrammic code. However, 
I reflected that it had to be a letter, and also 
that Baron Arnheim would not burn it, in 
order that, “twenty years after,” it might 


fall into the hands of the stage- 

adventuress, who is wicked even ae 
to the point of cigarettes; and. “> * 
so I hoped there might still be ‘—=5/ \ 
a gleam of success forme. But v4 j ~ 
as the play progressed, despair 
gained upon me, modified only 
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by my success in seeing, and sometimes even 
in foreseeing, the epigrams, though here again 
I trembled apprehensively at my failure to 
perceive their relevancy to the character 
of the utterer or to the movement of the 
piece. When I found that the wicked adven- 
turess lost a jewel, that the friend of the hero 
picked it up, that it was the very same jewel 





ha! ha! 

he had given ten years ago to a girl, from 
whom it had been stolen by the wicked 
adventuress, who was thus unmasked and 
outwitted, ha, ha !—when I saw this amalgam 
of Sardou and the penny novelette,—my 
suspense as to Mr. Wilde’s verdict on me 
grew so intolerable that I was sorry I had not 
passed the anxious hours smoking my cigar 
onthe Embankment. And when I found that 
the grave moral problem propounded by the 
position had been finally solved by wrong 
ladies in bachelors’ rooms at improper hours, 
after the fashion of a Criterion farce, I 
broke down so utterly that I almost felt like 
asking for my order back. I asked myself 
in amaze how this brilliant man of letters, 
this poet, this wit, this thinker, whose Socratic 
influence upon our youth has set them all 
sowing their Oscar Wilde oats, could lose his 
sense of literature the moment he passed 
through the stage door. Can it be that he 
believes in the Scribe formula, or in the bad 
old British formula of external machinery ? 
Can it be that he does not perceive that lost, 
stolen and found bracelets are almost inde- 
cently irrelevant to thé explication of the 
psychical position of Sir Robert and _ his 
wife? Can it be that he writes serious 
comedy for trivial people only, just as he 
writes trivial comedy for serious people, and 
that earnest is nothing but a name to him? 
Perhaps it is a piece of Mr. Wilde’s paradox 


.to be unconventional only in his epigrams. 


That I succeeded splendidly with these I 


vie . \ 7 have already boasted. Some of them even 
vet 


had the last relish of wit—truth. Perhaps 
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my greatest success was with the scenes in 
which Miss Maude Millett and Mr. Hawtrey 
were concerned—more especially the pro- 
posal scene, in which the young lady, in 
reply to the question whether she loves the 
questioner, informs him that he is the only 
person in London who doesn’t know she 
adores him. 
right with Mr. Wilde, let me explain that I 
was not altogether unsuccessful even in the 
serious portions of his play, which would be 
admirable if it were not written by a man of 


letters, and which has several good bits of 


drama, both legitimate and _ illegitimate. 
These bits were divided between Mr. Lewis 
Waller, Miss Ju!’a Neilson and Miss Florence 
West, the two former of whom were the only 
persons not so witty as Mr. Wilde, always 
excepting Mr. Charles Brookfield, who, being 
a wit himself, was limited to epigrammatic 
eyebrows. It is not generally known, by the 
way, that these epigrams of Mr. Wilde’s are 
understanded of the people. I had always 
imagined them the exclusive delight of the 
smileless stalls, of the d/asés folk 
who laugh with their cerebellum 
instead of their midriff. But Mr. 
Lewis Waller, who took A Woman 
of No Importance on tour, informed 
A? me that he drew bumper houses 
everywhere, and that in the Alex- 
| andra Theatre, Sheffield, which is like 
our transpontine Surrey, with a six- 
penny pit, the British work- 
man received each epigram 
with colossal cachinnation, in many 
cases coming three or four times in 
the week, till he risibly saluted the 
epigrams before they happened. 
Perhaps there is something about 
the manufacture of cutlery that — 
sharpeneth the wits. However it 
be, there is here a grave danger 
for England, which is only great 
by force of stupidity. Should Mr. Wilde 
succeed in eliminating the serious people, 
our fogs are not the only things that might 
be eliminated. 
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Mr. George Saintsbury’s Corrected 
Impressions. Indeed, he seems to go 
out of his way to avoid them or any of those 
qualities of style of which be is so keen a con- 


And, in order to set myself 
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noisseur. They are frankly and charmingly 


colloquial, these criticisms, though some- 
times, as over Carlyle and William Morris, 
he waxes eloquent. 


“*For I am a judge, 
And a good judge too,” 


is the undernote of these appreciations of 
the great writers of our generation. Cer- 
tainly 1 shall not say him nay, for I agree 
with most of what he says. Indeed, some- 
times he but expresses with prejudice what 
I have expressed without it. About the 
prejudices of other men, as of Arnold, Ruskin, 
and Morris, Mr. Saintsbury writes as if he 
were in possession of a perfect balance of 
absolute truth, and it must be admitted he is 
saner than any of the men he criticises. The 
only point on which [ venture to disagree 
with his serene highness is his treatment of 
George Eliot. Not only is he unjust to her 
genius, but he misrepresents her standing. 
I should like to know the grounds for his 
remarkable statement that her fame has 
“almost utterly vanished away.” To say 
that she has “more or less passed out of 
contemporary critical appreciation ” is almost 
to perpetrate a bull. What book of literary 
essays ever ignores her? Very admirable is 
what Mr. Saintsbury says about the non- 
natural atmosphere with which she in later 
life surrounded herself, and very venerable is 
his analysis of the evil effect of Lewes upon 
her in infecting her style with his scientific 
phraseology. But to call this “the Nemesis 
of the /iazson with Lewes” ‘s to use the 
language of animus. The “ Nemesis” would 
have been exactly the same had she been 
married to Lewes. The accident of the 
liaison is simply irrelevant to the literary 
situation. Perhaps the mistake of George 
Eliot's life was that she wrote her books to 
counterbalance her union with Lewes instead 
of to justify it. A word of gratitude is due 
to Mr. Saintsbury for his fairness to Dickens. 
Dickens is not such a caricaturist as he is 
sometimes set down. It is only the higher 
classes that he caricatures. Those who 
really know. the lower and _ lower-middle 
classes recognise an astounding accuracy in 
many of his types, artistically touched up 
and concentrated though they be. If we 
cannot see his characters all around us, it 
is because we lack his humorous vision. 
Humour is in the observer, not in the 
observed. By the way, Matthew Arnold 
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never wrote anything called “ Friendship’s 
God.” It is “Friendship’s Garland” Mr. 
Saintsbury was thinking of. 

A few other books have lain heavy on my 
conscience. <A? the Gate of Samaria, by 
W. J. Locke, is a most promising first book. 
The leading characters have an air of having 
been suggested by well-known originals, but 
the charm of the book lies in the insight 
which underlies the character-drawing. A 
theatrical coincidence, worse than any in 
An Ideal Husband, alone mars a virile piece 
of work. George Egerton’s Dzéscords, like 
her Keynotes, suggests a genius in travail. 
Before one can really appraise her strength 
one ought to see her in other fields than the 
missionary. She is certainly a voice, but it 
requires training ; otherwise the fine music 
of it may end in Diéscords. Keynotes 
should have been followed by Harmonies. 
In The Vale of Arden Mr. Alfred Hayes, 
one of the newer singers, plants a pretty 
garden-plot, and raises a voice that is indi- 
vidual as well as musical. But A Child of 
the Age, by Francis Adams, was so intoler- 
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ably dull at the beginning that I only 
recovered my respect for the author by 
reading the end. Nora Hoppers Sadlads 
in Prose may be recommended. It has 
many beauties. The book really consists of 


sandwiches, and I prefer the poetical meat. 
contains 


Turgenev’s House of Gentlefolk 
an extraordinary study of an 
ordinary girl, pious and gentle and 
self-suppressing. How medieval 
it sounds! A/editations in Motley, 
by Walter Blackburn Harte, re- 
veals a new American essayist, 
honest and whimsical, with a good 
deal of decorative plain-speaking 
on the subject of critics and journal- 
ists. An occasional carelessness 
of style, as when he uses “the 
most” in comparing two, is re- 
deemed by unfailing insight. 
Verily, motley is the only wear. 
Mr. Harte’s first essay deals with “the 
satisfactions of prejudice.” lere I part 
company with him. Mine are the satisfac- 
tions of “ without prejudice.” 





I. ZANGWILL. 
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“THE RISE OF WELLINGTON.” 


To the Editors of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
DEarR SIRS, 

In the article written by Lord Roberts on the Rise of Wellington which appears in 
your November number, at pages 406 and 407, passages occur which convey imputations 
on the military reputation of Sir Hew Dalrymple, who was my grandfather. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple’s conduct in Portugal in 1808 is fully described in his evidence 
before the Board of Inquiry appointed by the Government towards the close of 
that year, the proceedings of which were published by authority in 1809. 

The general facts are given by that accomplished and impartial military historian 
Sir William Napier, after a careful study of the whole evidence, in his “ History of 
the War in the Peninsula.” 

My statements below are taken from the evidence before the Board of Inquiry. 

(1) Lord Roberts writes: ‘‘ He (Sir Hew Dalrymple) also was in doubt whether 
to await reinforcements or to order an immediate advance, when the question was 
settled for him by Junot, who proposed an armistice,” etc. 

The truth is that Sir Hew landed about 11 o’clock in the forenoon (of Aug. 22nd) 
at the village of Maceira; had a short conversation with Sir Arthur Wellesley, who 
happened to be there, and a longer one with Sir Harry Burrard, whom he relieved in 
the command. He there and then gave his first order to the army, which was for 
the march of the army the next morning. He subsequently, with Sir Harry Burrard, 
rode up to Vimeiro, and found the troops under arms in consequence of the sudden 
appearance of General Kellermann’s escort, who was coming to propose an armistice. 

(2) Lord Roberts writes: ‘‘ General Wellesley was present as an assessor when 
the terms of the armistice were being discussed between the French General 
Kellermann and Sir Hew Dalrymple; ... he” (Sir Arthur Wellesley) “signed the 
preliminary memorandum ” (¢.e. the armistice) “at the request of General Dalrymple, 
who regarded it as derogatory to his own dignity as a commander-in-chief to treat 
directly with an officer of inferior rank.” 

I do not know the exact meaning of the word “assessor” as applied to this 
purely military transaction. Sir Arthur Wellesley was’ present because he was 
summoned by the General in command. Sir Hew Dalrymple, in his evidence, 
enumerates in detail the numerous matters of which he was necessarily in ignorance, 
he having landed in Portugal only two or three hours before ; but on a knowledge 
of which alone the discussion of a military convention was possible. He refers to 
the active part which Sir Arthur Wellesley, who possessed all this knowledge, took 
in the discussion of the several articles; “at which,” says Sir Hew, “Sir Harry 
Burrard and myself equally assisted, except that with me rested the responsibility, 
and with Sir Arthur Wellesley much of that information by which the exercise of 
that responsibility could alone be justified.” As for the sentence, above quoted, 
about Sir Hew’s dignity, this is the simple truth, as stated in the evidence both 
of Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Arthur Wellesley : General Kellermann, understanding 
from Sir Hew that he proposed to sign the armistice himself, observed that it would 
not be regular for him as commander-in-chief to do so; and Sir Hew, acquiescing, 
asked Sir Arthur Wellesley to sign it, which he willingly did. 

(3) Lord Roberts republishes extracts from two private letters, dated August 30th 
and Sept. 5th, which Colonel Gurwood has published in the “‘ Wellington Despatches.” 
If Lord Roberts thought that those extracts were so creditable to Sir Arthur Wellesley 
as to illustrate the Rise of Wellington, he was, of course, quite right to publish them. 
But, with regard to Sir Hew Dalrymple, they have another aspect: they reflect upon 
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his military conduct ; and they were written to the Secretary of State for War, by an 
officer under his command, at a time when he, as commander-in-chief of the army in 
Portugal, was engaged in public affairs involving the utmost responsibility and anxiety. 
I shall say nothing more about these private letters ; but I shall proceed to show what 
the action of Sir Hew Dalrymple, with regard to Sir Arthur Wellesley, was at the time 
the latter was writing these private letters to the Secretary of State. 

On August 27th Sir Hew took occasion to refer, in a general order to the army, 
to the campaign and victory of Sir Arthur Wellesley and his army as being glorious 
and honourable to the General and his troops. At about the same date, the 
Adjutant-General having applied for directions relative to the apportionment of the 
command of divisions, owing to the arrival of Sir John Moore’s corps, Sir Hew 
Dalrymple declared his intention not to adopt any arrangement by which Sir Arthur 
Wellesley should, after the services he had rendered in Portugal, and the victory 
he had recently gained, be placed in a subordinate situation until the French were 
either expelled or subdued. He mentioned the motives of this determination to 
the Lieutenant-Generals senior to Sir Arthur Wellesley, by whom it was received, 
Sir Hew says, in a manner that, in his opinion, did them great honour. 

(4) Lord Roberts’s comment upon the two private letters he quotes (in which 
Sir Arthur passionately entreats to be allowed to quit the army—an object which 
he effected a fortnight afterwards by the simple process of applying for leave to the 
general in command) is as follows: “Sir Hew Dalrymple was equally disinclined 
to retain General Wellesley’s services, and proposed that he should be sent to 
examine the northern provinces of Spain and report on the possibility of defending 
them against a French invasion. Wellesley declined this mission, pointing out that 
he was not a topographical engineer, and could not pretend to describe in writing 
such a country as the Asturias. He suggested that officers of the Quartermaster- 
General’s department might more fittingly be employed on such a duty.” 

The story is published in the “ Wellington Despatches,” in another private letter 
from Sir Arthur ,Wellesley to the Secretary of State, of the same date as the latter of 
the two private letters above mentioned (Sept. 5th). If Lord Roberts had been a little 
more careful before he penned his comment, he would have seen: (a) that it was Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s correspondent, Lord Castlereagh—not Sir Hew Dalrymple—who 
wanted him to go to the Asturias to examine that country ; (4) that it was in reply to Lord 
Castlereagh’s proposal that Sir Arthur Wellesley pointed out to Sir Hew Dalrymple that 
he was not a topographical engineer, etc. ; (c) that it was Sir Hew Dalrymple—not 
Sir Arthur Wellesley—who suggested ‘that officers in the Quartermaster-General’s 
department might more fittingly be employed on such a duty ; and (d@) that all Sir 
Hew Dalrymple had to do with the matter was that he was the medium through 
which Lord Castlereagh made known his desire to Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

It is the more necessary to be accurate in this instance, because Lord Roberts’s 
comment, though he was not aware of the fact, might seem to give some colour to 
a calumny circulated in England to the effect that Sir Hew Dalrymple had sought 
an opportunity to remove Sir Arthur Wellesley, to be freed from his supposed 
remonstrances against the convention. These remarks are necessarily limited to the 
briefest reply to certain specific statements. ‘To those who may be sufficiently 
interested in the subject I venture to suggest the perusal of a more connected 
account of Sir Hew Dalrymple’s proceedings at Gibraltar and in Portugal which 
I have prepared for publication in a separate form. 

I am, Sirs, your obedient servant, 
E. G. FANSHAWE (Admiral). 


74, CROMWELL ROAD. 
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DREAMER OF DREAMS.’—Here are 
some visions wrested from dreamland, and 





for weal or woe rendered substantial to 


the Londoner—others to be realised as 





soon as the public for whom the County 
Councillor has worked shall have renewed 











its mandate. 

Is he to proceed in the realisation of his “‘ golden vision,” or 
“hideous nightmare,” as the Progressive or the Moderate might 
severally describe his troubled sleep ? 

The Englishman’s habit of judging by results has decided the 
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A GUARANTEED REMEDY. tok adies or Gentlemen 


and Effecti x d 
Gieagie, “Raglt, '@ — = 


B. F. ATKINSON & CO., 
7, Mill St., Conduit St., London, W. 
The ONLY Truss 
Worn and Recommended by SIR ANDREW CLARK, 


Late President of the Royal College of Physicians. 


CURED. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 
weer ¢ pWRTR 


Best quality Long Cioth, 
SAMPLES "AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


with 4-fold Linen Fronts,! 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


35/6 ~ Re. ee 
Manufacturers to the Queen. BELFAST. 

















TE 





OF STATIONERS & 


elanyl: 


an NG 


EE ome NO 
HEAT 
WARRANTED 
INDELIBLE 


CHEMISTS HARMLESS 





OR POST ‘FREE FOR 


I3 STAMPS. FROM INVENTORS CooPERDENNISON&WALKDEN LTe 


>7 &9.S* BRIDE St 
LONDON + J 








> 
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BEDDING FACTORIES AT MAPLE & CO (LTD) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
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The Pall Mall Magazine Hotel Register. 











JHE MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL, 


which forms the terminus of the Midland Railway.at 


St. Pancras, pga: is the finest and largest Hotel 
in London. It is within a shilling cab-fare of nearly 


all Theatres and Business and West-End centres.— 
Close to King’s Cross Metropolitan Station. 


Omnibuses to all parts every minute.—Ladies’ and 
Family Coffee Room, en suzfe with the Drawing, 
Reading, Writing and Music Rooms, open all the 
year round. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT EVERYWHERE. 


AMERICAN LIFTS TO ALL FLOORS. 


The new Venetian Rooms and other suites of apart- 
if ments are available for Wedding-Breakfasts, Public 

, and Private and Masonic Banquets, At Homes, etc. 

‘\ BEDROOMS for one from 4s.; for two 

sons, from 5s. 6d. ; including Service and 

’ BREAKFAST, Table d’Hote, consisting of 

= Cream, Tea, Coffee or Chocolate, se ‘ind 
i Gp GRANO HOTEL, N.W. of Fish and Meat, Gold Viands, ota, served 

Telephone No. 7502. from 8 to 10.30 a.m., 3s. 

LUNCHEON. Midland Grand Express Luncheon, 1 to 2.30 p.m., 3s. 

DINNER, Table d’Héte (High-Class French Cuisine), served from 6.30 to 8 p.m., 5s. 


AVAILABLE FOR VISITORS NOT STAYING IN THE HOTEL. 


THE ADELPHI HOTEL, LIVERPOOL, 


(The Hotel de Lure of the Porth.) 














is one of the most completely arranged 
Establishments in Europe. 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY APARTMENT. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
QUICK PASSENGER LIFT. 
FREE LIBRARY FOR USE OF GUESTS. 
COOK'S WORLD TOUR TICKET OFFICE. 
LOUIS XV. RESTAURANT FOR A LA CARTE 
SERVICE OF 
HIGHEST-CLASS FRENCH COOKING. 


Untending af poseonguve wll nd the Lucania, Campania, and other 
~ iners every accommodation for their 
ADELPHI HOTEL, LIVERPOOL. pre and for shopping is Linepeclbeteus their departure.) 


THE QUEEN'S, Leeds, adjoins the Midland, North-Eastern, and London & North-Western 
Stations. Private Coffee Rooms for Ladies and Families. Commercial Room, 
Reading, Writing, Billiard, Smoke and Drawing Rooms. 


THE MIDLAND, Bradford, ‘“‘ A Model Hotel,”’ adjoins the Midland Station in centre of 
town. Restaurant. Cate. Every Comfort. Passenger Lift. Electric Light, 
THE MIDLAND, Derby, convenient for Peak of Derbyshire, Haddon Hall, and Chatsworth, etc. 
THE MIDLAND, Morecambe Bay, Tennis Lawn reaching to seashore. Golf. 
NLL NII NDNA Nt Nt NA NE Nd NAN Nl NED Nd od 
SPECIALITIES Comfort, Satine, Moderate Charges. No Charge for Attendan and t. 
t Ocmtert, Orie cicgraphic Addreas’ ™ Mapai. —- 
Popular Tariff at all Refreshment Rooms. 


WILLIAM TOWLE, 
Manager Midland Railway Hotels, Refreshment Rooms, ete. : Chief Office, Midland Grand Hotel, N.W., 
To whom all communications relating to Hotels and Refreshment Rooms should be addressed. - 


Restaurant Cars (ist and 3rd Ciass) from and to St. Pancras Station. 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 
The Delicious Perfume : = and the Invigorating 


| es) (Town 





lsavender 
Nalls. 


“The daintiest and most deli- [yee Ve es. “Appreciated alike in palace, 
cious of perfumes.”—Argonaut. oA Sate ee 9 mansion, and cottage.”—Le Follet. 


‘ In CROWN- — BOTTLES 
“‘A delicate perfume of highest i 


quality.”—Court Journal. Avoid as 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY c0., 177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
LONDON HOSPITAL, WHITECHAPEL, E. 


NUMBER OF BEDS, 776. 


In-Patients Treated in 1893. . 10,599 | Assured Incoife  . : : . £20,000 
Out ,, ee tae ok : . 127,094 Expenditure . ; : j . £60,000 
£40,000 RequirepD EACH YEAR FROM VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 

J. H. HALE, Chairman. 
G. Q. ROBERTS, House Governor. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 




















Banxers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 
It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 
Life Setoupticn for two votes . .. £10 10 0 | Annual Subscription for two votes ic Baw 
Life Subscription for one vote .. ‘e 5 50 Annual Subscription for one vote -- 930 6 


Office—63, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 


CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 
Estab, 1807.) 35, FINSBURY SQUARE. (Estab. 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Treasurer—JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 
The — (numbering nearly 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from children a month old to adults 
one 9 wards of 495, 500 Patients have been relieved since the formation of the Charity. ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing demands on the Charity. ——- recently enlarged, providing, inter 
alia, 8 te entrance, waiting-room, and female attendant for female patients. UBSCRIPTI ON 8, DO NATIONS 
od BE will be thankful y received by the Society’s Bankers, LLOYDS BANE ray Po am io 
and by the Secretary, at the Institution. N.B.— Patients are relieved IN AND FROM ALL RTS of the UNITED 
INGDOM and the COLONIES. JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


r CHIEF OFFICE: 
63, Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C. 


60, Ch C §.W. 
Brees LONDON as | a, xr et a 


OFFICES: 
40, Chancery Lane, W.C, 
OFFICE. | Sum Insured, 1008_£395,854,440. 
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LARGE ETCHING 


(Engraved Surface, 21 in. by 16 in.) 





OF THIS ILLUSTRATION IS 


GIVEN AWAY 


to Every Purchaser of 


THE ART JOURNAL 


FOR 1895. 








For particulars see Prospectus or January and 
: February Numbers. 


MONTHLY, Price is. 6d. 


Arr._y To your Booxsetcter, Locat Boox- 
STALL, OR DIRECT TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


J. S. VIRTUE & Co. Lrp., 
26, Ivy Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 
AMERICA: 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS Co.; NEW YORK. 
AUSTRALIA: ROBT. A. THOMPSON CO., 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, ADELAIDE, AND 
BRISBANE. 

SOUTH AFRICA: ROBT. A, THOMPSON & Co., 


HIT,” By SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, Bart,, PRA CaPE Town. 








IF YOU WANT. - APPLY TO 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


East Harding Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Deposit a/e’s opened. 
Standing Orders received. 
Lists on Application. 
Any Information given. 














R. MELHUISH & CO., 


84 to 87, FETTER LANE, LONDON. 
Established 1828. 
(New Patent) DOUBLE ACTION, Cutting with easy, 
slicing movement through four times the usual 
thickness of hardest cloth and softest silk. 


CUT clean and straight through toughest and thickest matorial. 
CUT wet and dry Lamp Wick easier and better than ordinary 
Scissors will cut paper. 


“a 7 inches. Also our BOOK OF 
First Quatity, Hicnest Finisn as. ha. oa. 3d. 3s. 4s. 34, Free by Post. \HOUSEHOLD HELPS. 


AWARDS for Excellence of our World-renowned Famous Tools for all Werkers in 
Weod and Metal. Bronze Medal, 1884, Geld Medal, 1890. 
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A TABLET 


PREMIER Vina. SOAP 


32d. 












| Especially 
__ Prepared 
Tr @ 

Delicate, 
Sensitive, 
Irritable 
Skins, 





























32d. 
YIELDS GALLONS 


DEMULGENT, REFRESHING LATHER. 











Splendid lor the Complexion 
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DEAFNESS | ABSOLUTELY CURES INDIGESTION. 


and HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using Wilson’s Common- 
Sense Ear Drums. Newscien- 
| tific invention, entirely different in con- 
struction from all other devices. Assist 
the deaf when all other devices fail, and 
where medical skill has given no relief. 
They are safe, comfortable, and in- 
visible; have no wire or string attach- 
ment, Write for pamphlet. 

Mention this Magazine. 

























_ WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Louisville, Ky. 
British Agent, D. H. WILSON, 
me Newincton Roap, EpINBURGH. > 


FOR DAINTY TAB LES 








A 
PERFECT 


Dr. GOOD- 
FELLOW. 


—The Best 

BREAD Dietetic 
Bread yet 

FOR offered to 
CHILDREN. the Publie. 


pron REGS 


+ Fo — To be had of all Bakers and Confectioners. 
we OD o ENGTH OF BR aly Biscuits from Nationai Bakery Co., Ld.,Brewery Rd.,London,N. 
¥ E R E BC ) SS SAL T - ) L td L on don Further Particulars and List of Agents on application to 
N le W. MARSHALL & SONS, 
& Newcastle on-Tyne.FromGrocers 624! 
VICTORIA CYTOS MILLS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


WAN FOUNTAIN PEN 
Seay 10/6 , 10\6 ¥ 23\- 


_ : nent Catalogues free oy : lication “s 
A GABE, Tepp &% BARD 
+ Cheapside EC ow, 
95: hei St 
WN. 


NOT CAKE 
































REDUCED 





FACSIMILE, NIB GUARANTEED 





14 CARAT GOLD IRIDIUM PEN.| 
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A HOME CURE 
WITHOUT 
MEDICINE 


NOT A BATTERY NOR BELT—NO SHOCK. 


pep bh bbb bb Abb bs bAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA bbb bbb bbb bbe 


(New York Office: 1122, BROADWAY.) 
Dee MAM Ar. M0 MAN ABD. £0.90. AOD MAMA OA AD 








Mn. 
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Special 
Triumphs 


RHEUMATISM, 
NERVOUS 
COMPLAINTS, 
INSOMNIA, 


Overcomes the disastrous 
results of 


INFLUENZA. 








The Rev. GEO. DUNCAN, 
D.D., who has two in use at his 
Health Lectureshipin Gravesend, 
says: — 

“If I had ten I could find 
ample use for them. No club or 
sanctuary ought to be without one 
for the use of its afflicted members. 
I'can speak only in the highest 
terms of it. It is quite a famil 
friend, and deserves a'place in ail 
our homes.” 





DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 
(Free) 
WITH TESTIMONIALS, 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 407, Oxford Street, London. 
Mr. CHAPPELL CORY, Manager, or The Lady: Manager. 


£1, AA. A An, AAD ABD... AANA AOD nl 


-weweeeeeeeeeeeeerrTreeTTeVeeTrrVrrVV"C"'CC'°™T"7"7V"v"v"rr"rr"™n’rvrvvvy* ** 












BEST & CHEAPEST COOKED FOOD 












USE. ¢ 


for INFANTS, INVALIDS, & EVERYBODY. 








16 QZ, for {8, 


Compare Price, 
Weight, and Value 





Contains EXTRACTED WHEAT Phosphates. 


Wheat Phosphates (not chemical phosphates) are vitally neces: for the development and \ig>ur of 
the Human Frame. “Frame Foop” Dret is the only food which contains these organic PHOSPHATES ex.racted 


of other Foods. 


from Wheat Bran, and it is therefore the best food for Infants, Growing Children, Invalids, Nursing Mothers, 


and indeed for everybody. Easily digested and retained when all other food is rejected. To enable any one to test 
the truth of this we will send }-Ib. Sample free on receipt of 3d. to cover postage. (MENTION. THIS MAGAZINE.) 
FRAME FOOD-CO., LTD., LOMBARD ROAD, BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 












CORN FLOUR 
-UOHNSTONS 


It commands the Highest Price 
Retail, and is the Best Value. 
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‘WARNER'S 


“SAFE” CURE 


CURES 


DISEASES OF THE 





KIDNEYS, 


Sellindge, near Hythe: 
Stone Hill. 
I have much pleasure in 
making it known that by 
persevering with Warner's 
**Safe” Cure and Pills, I 
have passed five large gravel 
stones, besides the one I sent 
you in 89. I have recom- 
mended Warner's ‘‘ Safe” 
Cure to my neighbours, who 
have also derived much 

benefit from its use. 
HENRY WOODLAND. 















LIVER, 


West’ Hartlepool : 
15, Carlton Street. 




















PROOF 






















I have suffered from bili- 
ousness and liver complaint 
from childhood, and I have 
tried several kinds of medi- 
cines, but they gave me very 
little relief, until I was 
persuaded to try Warner's 
**Safe” Cure, and I can 
truly say that I found relief 
from the first few duses. 


G. HALL, 
















Prescribed by Physicians in all Countries. 





URINARY 
ORGANS. 


Upper Weston, near Bath : 
King’s Head. 

I suffered from inflamma- 
tion of the kidneys for years, 
and failed to obtain relief. 
until Lused Warner's.‘ Safe” 
Cure, which permanently 
cured me, and I am a living 
monument to its curative 
power. 

ARTHUR DEVERELL. 
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HAVE YOU A RELATIVE IN THE WORLD 


who suffers from indigestion? If so, gain their lifelong gratitude 
by sending them a Bottle 


ANNA RUPPERT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE (4/6 and 7/6 
Bottle), which will give them immediate relief. 

ANNA RUPPERT’S SKIN TONIC (10/6 Bottle, or 
Three for £1 &/-), clears the skin of Blackheads, Eczema, 
etc., and leaves it clear, fresh, and La i 

ANNA RUPPERT’S EMOLLIENT (4/6 per Jar) is most 
a beneficial in all irritable Skin Ailments, 

ANNA RUPPERT’S HAIR TONIC (4/6 per Bottle) pre- 
vents the Hair falling out, and removes Dandruff, etc. 

ANNA RUPPERT’S DEPILATORY (4/6 per Bottle) rée- 
moves Superfluous Hair immediately, harmlessly, and painlessly. 

ANNA RUPPERT’S HAND LOTION (4/6 per Bottle) 
softens and whitens the hands. 

ANNA RUPPERT’S EYEBROW TONIC (4/6 per 
Bottle) strengthens and promotes the Growth of the Brows and 


es. 

ANNA RUPPERT’S FOOT BALM (4/6 per Bottle) 
immediately relieves Tired and Aching Feet. 
WA BRUPPERT’S _ PEARL ENAMEL (4/6 per 
Bottle) is a Liquid Cosmetic for the Face, which tones and 
softens its appearance. 

ANNA RUPPERT’S LIQUID RED (2/6 per Bottle), is 
easily sapied, and impossible to detect. 

ANNA BUPPERT’S FACHK POWDER (2/6 per Box). 
In ies—White, Cream, and Pink. 

4NNA RUPPERT’S SHIN SOAP (fA/- per Tablet, or 
Three for 2/6) is the purest soap obtainable, and will not chafe 
the most deli skin, 

The above are but a few of Mrs. Ruppert's specialties, so send 
ad. for full Price List, which contains list and prices of all 
things needful to Ladies, also information which ts most valu- 
able to those who wish to preserve their youthful appearance. 

Ladies,in London would do well to call on Mrs. Ruppert and see her ‘NEW METHOD OF SKIN TREAT- 
MENT,” which cl the skin i diately of Blackheads, etc., and gives that fresh, natural colour so enviable 
by all who have it not. Full information concerning this treatment will be sent upon application. Mrs. Ruppert 
herself is at her Head Office daily from 10 to 5, and gives the best advice upon all subjects appertaining to women. 


CALL OR ADDRESS—- MRS. ANNA RUPPERT, 
89, Regent Street, London, W. 
Branch Offices—74, Grafton St., DUBLIN; 8, King St., MANCHESTER; 17, Rue de la Paix, PARIS, Ete., Ete. 




















remedy for Coughs, 
Colds, Consump- 
tion, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma. 

It acts like a charm. 
in Diarrhea, and 
is the only known 
specific in Cholera 
and Dysentery. 

It effectually cuts 

short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, Con- 

wulsions and Spasms. 
Itisextensively used by Medical Menat Homeand Abroad. 
Sold by Medici:.: Dealers all over the World, in Bottles, 


It is the best known | | 


>s PHOTOGRAPHIC 








133 NEW BOND 
© STREET LONDON W. 
 PHOTOSRAPHS f 
PHOTOSRAVURES. 








18. thd. ; 2-0z., 28. 9d.; 4-02., 45. 6d. ; half-pints, 11s. ; and ) ILLUSTRATED 
pints, 20s. each ; and by the inventor : CATALOGUE 
Riohard Freeman, 70, Kennington Park Rd.,London, S.E. POST FREE 


N.B.—Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice James, and 
Lord Justice Mellish, decided in favour of Freeman's Original | | 

- Ohlorodyne, and against Brown and Davenport, compelling | | ' 
them to pay all costs in the suits.—See 7%mes, July 24, 1873. 


KFATINCS a , pny 
. rCwd ay LEYS] ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Vs 














» 9] 


Properly Fitted. 


72-page Catalogue 
of Surgical Appliances 
post free. 





A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of —— 3 
is not only of no good, it 
tively harmful. 





38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


























COMPANY } 





SoS CET NEmeEMEeae? 








ORO Te mer ME OS 
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VINOLIA 










DENTIFRICE 














Aromatic, nxn, Aotiseptic, 

Preservative. Qn efreshing. 
Entirely free i Makes the teeth 

from the least trace of ivory white, 
grittiness. the gums healthy, 


and the breath sweet. 
Most soothing to 
tender gums 
and sensitive teeth. 


Contains nosalicylicacid . 
‘or bleaching, corrosive 
alkalies. 





English. . . . 2/6 
; ~ American. . . 1/6 
No. 2, (in Metal Boxes, ) -/6 and 1/- 


UNSURPASSED 
FOR SMOKERS. 








Itching. Face-Spots. 


Itching. Face-Spots. 
Itching. Face-Spots. 
liching. “e\LoNdON DEFET@ Face-Spots. 
Itching, |e ee Face-Spots. 


Chaps, Face Spots &&. 
For Itching, Cold Sores, Chaps, Etc. 


The Editor “ Lancet” reports :— 
“ An emollient cream for the skin in Ectema, Rash, Eruptions, etc.” 
The Editor “Baby” reports :— 


“For acne spots on the face it is undoubtedly efficacious, frequently healing eruptions and removing 
pimples in a few days. It relieves itching at once.” 











1/14, 1/9, 3/6, and 6/- per Box. 


BLONDEAU ET CIE., RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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SATIN POLISH, 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S BOOTS AND SHOES, 
It dries in a few moments, and will not soil the fingers in using. 
IT IS NOT A SPIRIT VARNISH, AND WILL NOT INJURE THE LEATHER. 


SATIN BROWN CREAM, 


Light, Medium, and Dark. 
For Brown and Russia Leather Boots and Shoes, etc. 


SATIN WHITE AND BLACK CREAMS, 


For improving all kinds of Patent Leather and Glace Kid. 


SATIN “BROWN” POLISH, 


For Brown and Russia Leather Boots and Shoes. Invaluable for 
Travelling Bags, Harness, etc. 


IT IS SELF-POLISHING: NO RUBBING OR BRUSHING REQUIRED. 
CAUTION.—See the Name “‘SATIN” on ali the above. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots and Shoes, Ornaments, etc., the appearance of New. 























FOR GENTLEMEN’S BOOTS USE 


ARMY AND NAVY LIQUID BLACKING. 


Gives a Brilliant Jet Black Polish Quickly. 


KOMBI CAMERA 4 


Snap Shot or Time Exposure. 
Complete, eee strip of film for 
Exposures, 


NOTA TOY. - 

SCIENTIFIC. : 

PRACTICAL. ™ justrated Booklet Free. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE. ALFRED GC. KEMPER, 

CHILD CAN aaa IT MANUFACTURER. 
ayeaventes CARRIED IN PO 4 AYDEN 
Ine) ~ | SIZE, 2 x 1} ins. mecca : 


— WEICHT, 4 ozs. 
TAKES PICTURES 36, OXFORD ST., 
14 Ins. SQUARE. LONDON, W. 




































0M 
The Largest Makers in the World of oF 
. 244 ty 
Photographic Apparatus. P55 
i & 
HR 
J. LANCASTER & SON, aes 
" = 
OPTICIANS, BIRMINGHAM. cw 8 > 
Ss 
Complete Sets - - - 21/- to £50 = S PATENT 
Enlarging Apparatus - - 10/6 to £20 —_ ” LEVER TRUSS, 
Optical Lanterns - - - 21/- to £50 a Effective and light. etna comfortable in an erect or 
Pocket Catalogue, Post Free. Hey RECOMMENDED “BY MEDICAL MEN. 
ptive Circular, and Price List /ree, 
Full Catalogue, containing 165 as were & CO., Ltd., 
Woodcuts and Photos., 4 Stamps. 228, Piccadilly, London,’ W. (2 doors from Ha; 
No goods are genuine 2) ae stamped 
Established) on th (60 Years, 
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A The Larynx, or 


The English Throat and Lung Cure, (Larynx—Trachea—Bronchia.) We call attention to 
of voice. 
sal wok ong or 


TU a | ER s S **That Pleasant and Potent 

one P onchial Preparation.” 

for “lig in Y 1 

DA lobe ‘ot “a 433d. per Bottle, T AM AR i | D 2s, 9d. Size Post Free, 
COUGH EMULSION. 


EXTRACTS FROM BONA-FIDE LETTERS. 

‘* Wonderful efficacy. My brother's cold at last frightened him, which your Emulsion cured.” 
ay core 1888. —Acted — magic. A truly wonderful medicine for the throat.”. - Blake 
, 1888.—Mrs. W. approves Tamarind.”—J. W., ex-Wes. President. 
THIRTY DROPS ON LUMP SUGAR. 

AGENTS.—BARCLAYS, 95, Portingdon St., London. DURAN FLOCKHART & CO,, 
Edinburgh. GLASGOW APOTHECARIES’ co. WM. W TSON, Dundee. All Wholesale 
Houses, and any Pharmacist or Chemist in the Kingdom. TA TURN ER, oman aie 202, 
Whitefield Road, Liverpool. Beware of Imitations.—The Original Preparation!!! 


Benger’s Food. 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED—HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
FIRST-CLASS AWARD—ADELAIDE, 1887, and MELBOURNE, 1888. 


The Lancet describes it as ‘‘Mr. Benger’s admirable The British Medical Fourral says: ‘‘ Benger’s Food 
preparation.” has by its excellence established a reputation of its own.’ 

: iene P The Illustrated Medical News says: ‘Infants do 

The London Medical Record says: “‘ It is retained when remarkably well on it. There is certainly a great future 


all other foods are rejected. It is invaluable.” before it.” 











Benger’s Food is sold in Tins at 1/6, 2/6, 5/- & 10/- by Chemists, &c,, Everywhere. 


Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 


SECOND 
HAND. 
“npn Sabet REMINCTONS, BARLOCKS, HAMMONDS, YOSTS, CALICRAPHS, Etc. 


Any Machine canbe hired with Option of Purchase. 


Use oF MACHINE TAUGHT FREE, TermMs—CasH 
or Easy Terms. 


Ribbons and Sundries for all Machines at 
Reduced Rates. 


Documents copied with Accuracy and Despatch. 
too Circulars copied for ss. 


} Special Attention to Country Orders. 
CaTALOGUE FrEE. Telephone No. 6690. 
N. TAYLOR, MANAGER. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 74, Chancery Lane = end), LONDON. 


JACKSON'S 
VARNISH-STAIN 


FOR FLOORS, AN ARTISTIC AND SANITARY. SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPENSIVE AND DUSTY CARPETS, MATTING, ETC. 
ONE PROCESS ONLY. STRONCLY RECOMMENDED BY | No Heating. 
MRS. PANTON, MRS. TALBOT-COKE, AND OTHER 
EMINENT WRITERS ON DOMESTIC DECORATION. No Preparation. 


CIRCULARS FREE. No Mixing Required. 


Works—199, HIGH ST, BOROUGH, SE. Permanently Jet Black. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. DAVID FLEMING, 69, RENFIELDST. GLASGOW. 
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=<: PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 
TYPE INTERCHANGEABLE. 


The Finest Typewriter Work is that 
Executed on the “ Hammond.” 


SEND For CATALOGUE AND Book or TESTIMONIALS. 


Adiress— THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Head Office: 50, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Surgeon Dentist 


Dr. GRO. H. JONES arzee 


Exam., U.S.A. 


57, Great Russell Street, 


BLOOMSBURY, 


LONDON. 





Consultation Free, Daily 10 to 5, and, with every information on the supply of Prize 


Medal Dentals, and will forward H.M. the 


Queen’s Dentist’s Testimonial ; also Complete 


List of Highest Possible Awards obtained by Dr. GEO. H. JONES at the Great Inter- 
national Exhibitions for Painless and Perfect Dentistry. 








THOMAS TRAPP & SONS, 


21, Water Lane, 36, Quai des Chartrons, 
LONDON. BORDEAUX. 
CELLARS: 


41, St. Thomas’s Street, LONDON, S8.E. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO THE FRENCH EMBASSY. 


WINES and SPIRITS, 
Cleared at Customs. Housed or Bottled. 


Delivered and Binned away at any address about 
London ; or Packed and sent by Rail to any Town in 
the United Kingdom. 


Stocks Taken or Valued for Probate, etc. 





CAFE ROYAL, REGENT STREET. 


Teveruone No.1136, 54,5556, Palmerston Buildings, 


ee Old Broad Street, 
Messrs. TRAPP & SONS. LOgSem, EF.. 
Fune 20th, 1894. 


Dear Sirs,—In sending you a cheque in settlement 
of your charges against Mr. Nicols, it gives us great 
pleasure to say that you have done your work to the 
entire satisfaction both of Mr. Nicols and ourselves. 

The work of taking a Stock, probably larger and 
more valuable than any other of its class in London, 
is a very responsible one; and we have relied upon 
your judgment, and found that our reliance has not 
been misplaced. Other services which you have ren- 
dered to us have been equally satisfactorily performed, 

Yours faithfully, 
HOWARD, HOWES, & WALTERS, 
Chartered Accountants. 








Sar menace enon 











THE NORTH'S has just received the Diploma of Honour 
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For further particulars apply 


NORTH'S Typewriter Manuf ct’ing Co., Ld., 


53, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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ON COMPLEXION POWDER. 


T takes nearly 30,000 of the little fine grains 


constituting YVINOLIA POWDER 


to cover an area of one square inch. There 








is no dusting powder we know of which 
can compare with it in fineness. It feels 
silken between the fingers, and differs from 
some of the largely advertised toilet powders 
in that when it is mixed with water it is 
soluble, and does not drink up a large 
quantity of water and form itself into a 
cake-like mass, like plaster-of-Paris. 





i/= per Box. 


365 SHAVES FOR 6d. 





A Stick of 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


is said to last a year. 





VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS: Premier -/6 ; Toilet '1/-, 1/6, 2/6; Vestal 2/- 
‘VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES: Premier 1/-; Toilet 2/-; Vestal 3/- 
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THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER, 


POSSESS SSSSOSO SOOO: 


HE simplicity and perfection of the Williams Typewriter make if 
practical for every one to do their own writing rapidly, neatly, and 
distinctly, while experienced Typists can execute the most difficult 

Tabulated Work, Invoices, Statements, Envelopes, Telegrams, &c., with 
an ease and pleasure heretofore impossible on the more complicated writing 
machines. Type-written letters and manuscript are more readable and 
businesslike, and are sure to receive attention on account of legibility. 
By using a Typewriter you save time, paper and postage; your corre- 
spondence will be done more thoroughly and promptly. Type-written 
letters are a sure sign of prosperity, and lead to business:success. Write 
for Catalogue. 











~ 


Contractors to Mer Majesty’? WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. FOR EUROPE, 
21, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


JEWSBURY # BROWN’S 










Used in All Countries for 
OVER 7o YEARS. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Counter-: 
! yo feits. The only Genuine is signed 
% TB Tha I “JEWSBURY & BROWN.” 


ORIENTAL TooTH PASTE 


NO END ores 22zstiere 
OF WORRY 
remreade™” SAVED 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers, BANBURY. 


WHITE SOUND TEETH. 
FRAGRANT BREATH. 
HEALTHY GUMS. 











omg 5 _ 
vont <>) 
mack 





Pépsalia thoroughly digests the food. 
It has the exact taste and appearance of the 
best white table salt, and like it is eaten at the 
table with the food. PEPsSALIA is cheap. It 
adds’ One Farthing only to’ the cost of'a meal, 


From all Chemists and Grocers, etc., in bottles, 





SSS ~ 
————SS=>= 





STONE'S PIGEON HOLES * 3%: = IM tan 


C. & C. STERN, 62, Crays Inn Road, London. 
24 holes, each 83 x 5$ x 34- Price 48/- 
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liLLUSTRATED A 
CATALOGUE fi | 










(REGISTERED). 
THE FINEST STONE EVER 
ODUCED 








GOLD, 25/= x 
Only Address— GOLD, 10/= 


KIMBERLEY HOUSE, 
98, THE uy Nou 
REGENT STREET, W. 








cory axal= GOLD, eae \ 
ALL STONES SET IN 
P= GOLD and SILVER. 











EsST- 1860. Cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. 
Compagnie Francaise. E I have every confidence in recommend- 
Co 1s = ing it for its DIETETIC and SUSTAINING 
Ce = properties. 
4 pe 
a Er 0 Mg (Sioned) GRANVILLE H. SHARPE, F..S., Ee, 
3 * ANALYST, 












Guaranteed Absolutely Pure. * Late Principal of the Liverpool College of Chemistry. 
= a AND 


>< COSMOSINE, X | RNAS). Gilerees 


The Antiseptic Saline for the Bath and Toilet-Water, rice Over 1,000 New and @73 spr ‘CLES. 
IMMEDIATELY SOFTENS HARD WATER. pe nd i = Nagas Ry 














Delightful to the Skin. carriage paid 
Prepared by COS CO., Granby Row, MANCHESTER. BRITISH CYCLE 
Order through Chemists, Perfumers, or Stores MANUFACTURING COY., 
4 everywhere, p 4 ‘ LIVERPOOL: 4 45 \g ot Heed. 
ONDON: 42, treet, 
Boxes, Is., 2s. 6d. cu 





SPRING 
ADVERTISING—= 


The MAY No. of this Magazine (published on April 18) will 
close for Press on March 23. All Advertisements intended 
for the May Issue should therefore be forwarded before that 
Date to the Sole Agents— 


C. MITCHELL & CO., Red Lion Court, Fleet St., London, E.C, 
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WALLPAPE fs: Pri TERS. 
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New  cientific 


ue 
AU RAL BATTERY 
(Patented) completely Cures 
DEAFNESS, NOISES IN THE HEAD, 
Discharges, ‘he. .» no matter of how long 
standing. 
Artificial Ear Drums, Rubter Discs, 
&c., entirely superseded. 
As this treatment a4 — out at one’s 
own home, a perso 8 unn 
Pamphlet,te Vestimonials,and ‘Advice FREE, 
Professor KEITH-HARVEY(Rooms 1-0) 
8, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ls et Sk eens 
prs Berens eel TuneEnds 


Bedelia Gtiessteargherers 
Beta fr Madei 

Bi Delle ices Par 
Beddin, 








q BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “COMPLEXION” BRUSH 





Used with a little soap in the daily ablutions, the gentle 
friction of this brush makes the skin beautifully soft and 
smooth, effectually eradicating all blemishes, blotches, 
wrinkles, coarse lines, etc., and entirely superseding the 
poisonous ‘cosmétics and face-washes now in use. It is 
simply invaluable for bathing the delicate skin of infants 
and children. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “Bath and Flesh” BRUSH 


grive Ver 
ath SnD Le Sy, 


BRUSH 
Hyves sy 
PERFECTE-CIRCUL JON - Ging 


5 by 3 


inches. 


PURIFIES” oe 
THESKIN: | 


y\40e) 
Mosetey ESONS | 
T TLENDON, 





Used either dry, or in the bath with 7 ordinary soap, 
the action of the rush not only promotes the circulation of 
the blood, but, by causing a healthy action of the skin, 
relieves the congestion of the muscles and produces a feel- 
ing of relief after fatigue that is most refreshing. In effect 
it is precisely similar to the “‘ Massage” Treatment. 

We are also the makers of Bailey’s Celebrated 
Rubber Toilet Brushes, price 1/- and 2/- each; 
Rubber Tooth Brushes, price 10d. and 1/- each 
and Teething Rings, price 5d. each. 

All our Brushes are made of pure Para Rubber, and 
will last tor years. 

To be had from all Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods, 
or will be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the 
Manufacturers, 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 


14, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, E.C. 
Ardwick, Manchester ; and 57, Miller Street, Glasgow. 


b 








! tusaausngny = 
‘« Beautifully finished productions, and artistic in every sense of the word.”—Lady. 

= eed equal to those for which from one to two guineas is usually charged.”—Pick-Me-Up. 
‘Their portraits are soft and delicate, and resemble rich engravings,” —Society. 

‘All highly finished specimens of photographic skill.”"—Christian Leader. 

“They are quite the best we have seen. —Review of Reviews. 


SEND 1 











A) HOTOGRAP 


or that of any Friend or Relative whose memory you cherish, and we will 
reproduce a very beautiful and 


Highly Finished ‘Permanent Pnlargement 





TAVICUIVTGUULOCUEVESVEVETUNEUTTECOTETOUTON COVE CTOVEOUCCCCUSEN SOUT ISO TOVEN EO CC TOOTS 





TITTLE 











EQUALLING 


TITIVITEGTRC RIT TELTON TITTY 











Finished in 
Black and White, 


Measuring 18 by 14} inches. 
USUAL PRICE,. . . . 
. . » + ONE GUINEA, 


Pi DL bbe PERR BLEACH CARE PELMAPPEREAELI EDP IS PecPR TIA PE gL LA ti tL 




















3 ) Original 

| 
F See Photographs 
: Returned 
E em 
E /| Uninjured. 
E : 
E = 
E| 4 
E| : PHOTOGRAPH 5 
= A RETURNABLE Tobe » E 
E » AND Pos TALORPER = 
E SPECIMEN SENT CAREFULLY ADDRESSED/AE 
E FOR INSPECTION 2 XA{Orree h = 
5] ON RECEIPT OF SIX STAMPS FOR CARRIAGE. = 
Ei N THE ARTISTIC | 7RE 
= AN ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. PHOToGRAPHIC\, E 
5 Ty Pa ae Tae ee PR A 0 < Pe, 4 
E If any of our patrons can reasonably complain of the moos CM = 
Ee fidelity of a likeness, or the quality and finish of our T2OXFORPS, , = 
5| productions, we will either do the work over again, ————) = 
5 FREE OF CHARGE, or return the money, without any = 
E deduction. = 
= KINDLY CALL, IF POSSIBLE, AND INSPECT SPECIMENS. : 
E 3 
= To Visitors.—Our Studios and Show-Rooms are situated Opposite Soho Bazaar. 
iS Studios open Daily, 10 till 6. Wednesdays, 10 till 10. Saturdays, 10 till 4.5 = 




















ni 
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DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 


Telegrams: “DEBENHAM, LONDON.” 


HIGH-CLASS PAINTING, DECORATING, 








UPHOLSTERY, Etc., 


Velvets, Brocades, Tapestries, Chintzes, Cretonnes, 
and Wall Papers, 
OF EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Carpets, Oriental Rugs, and Curtains. 
WH 





FURNITURE, 


Modern and Antique. 
A Special Feature is made of XVIIIth-Century English Furniture, 
Chippendale, Heppeltobite, and Sheraton. 


Also much care has been bestowed upon the Reproduction of 
the Finest Antique Designs in the Best Modern Workmanship, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Ti IE SES FCC 
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ONLY LOOK AT THE PEOPLE! 


THERE'S as much in taking care of things as there is in getting them. Yet some folk 
don’t seem to understand it—in fact, the most of us don’t. ‘Take my friend Simpkins, 
for example. He’s got lots of money, and buys whatever he takes a notion to. But 
he doesn’t stand by things—that’s where it is; so he doesn’t seem to have much, after 
all. He has a great fancy for watches. I really can’t say how many watches that man 
has owned since I first knew him, seven years ago—not less than a dozen, I’m sure. 
But one after another they all fall to losing time, gaining time, or keeping no time at 
all; and then he sells them, trades them off, er gives them away, and so on. The 
whole trouble comes of Simpkins’ careless, happy-go-lucky habits. If he would look 
after the health of his watches and stop fooling with the works inside of them, they 
would keep him booked on the time o’ day. 

That’s all true enough ; but who among us is so careful of his valuables as to be the 
man to cast stones at his neighbours? Are you? Probably not. 

Why, people all over the country complain of something ailing them. They talk 
about it ; they write about it. Now it is one complaint, so they think, and now another. 
But somehow every one of them says something like this: “ Inthe spring of 1878 I felt 
low, weak, and miserable. I was always tired and languid, and seemed to have no 
strength or energy left. I had a bad taste in the mouth, coated tongue, poor appetite, 
pain and weight after eating, the rising of a foul gas into the throat and mouth, palpi- 
tation of the heart, weakness, wakefulness at night, nervousness, and was fretful over 
small matters,” etc. 

We quote this from a letter written by Mrs. Ann Lewis, of Ruxley Cottages, Swanley, 
near London, and dated September 12th, 1893. What she says they all say—often in 
almost identical language. 

Once I was present in a great opera house, new and magnificent, on the opening 
night of the grand opera season. The house was packed from floor to roof ; not a seat 
was vacant. Five thousand finely-dressed men and women were there. The music 
was worthy the occasion ; but it was not the music that attracted the attention of the vast 
audience. Jt was itse/f. Turning and twisting in their places, they excitedly whispered 
to one and another, “ OA, see the people! Only just look at the people!” 

Thus I feel when these millions of cases of illness rise before my mind’s eye, all 
under the shadow, all pain-laden, all out of life’s fight—on cots in hospitals, on beds at 
home ; crawling along the highways; pale, pinched and downcast ; starving in front of 
the food on their tables ; gathering no comfort from Nature’s kindly ministrations—air, 
water, wind, flowers, snow-wreaths, or sunshine ; and collapsing into their graves like 
grass before a scythe. Think of it, and you too willsay, “Of, see the poor people! 
Only just look at the people!” 

As for Mrs. Lewis, who is one of them, her letter ends thus: “ The pain around 
my heart was like a knife cutting through me. I got little or no sleep, owing to the 
pain. I was constantly belching up a sour fluid. The doctor said my heart was weak. 
Time went on, and I became only a shadow of what I once was. I lived—or rather 
existed—in this condition for eight years.. No medicine or treatment had done more 
than to give me transient relief. In June 1886 a friend of mine told me of Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and what it had done for others. Not because I had any faith 
in it, but because I knew not what else to do, I began taking it. I am glad to say that 
after having used but one bottle I felt better. I had some appetite and digested my 
food, and the pain at my heart and the other bad symptoms gradually passed away. I 
kept using the Syrup until it made me well, and I have been in good health ever since. 
To show my thankfulness I consent to your publishing my case. (Signed) ANN 
LEwIs.” 

Eight years of suffering from indigestion and dyspepsia, cured by: Seigel’s Syrup, 
seven subsequent years of health—that is the story. Thousands will read it in print ; 
let them not miss the lesson. Take care of your precious selves. Nature warns you 
of disease. On its first signs take Seigel’s Syrup. Don’t neglect those wondrous organs 
within you. Keep them in order, and live so that each day shall bring its measure of 
happiness. 
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THE ACOLIAN 


As a CONCERT VIRTUOSO will render Liszt’s Rhapsodies, Beethoven’s Sonatas, 
Chopin’s Waltzes and Nocturnes, or indeed any piece of music ever written, 
whether Sacred or Secular. 


As a LUXURY it has no equal. It gives you upwards of 6000 great musical 
works. It plays whenever you choose to hear, and wins the extremest fascination 
of great musicians even more than it does the unmusical person. 


ANY ONE CAN PLAY IT AFTER A FEW DAYS’ PRACTICE, whether musically educated or not. 
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PRICES FROM £21 TO £155. 


Catalogues Free by Post. Botove Your Visit will be esteemed a Favour. 


TESTIMONIALS 
“It was with great pleasure that I recently heard “Rome, June 1st, 1893. 
one of your olians, and'I truly believe that this ‘*Whoso hears one of Bach’s fugues played on the 
wonderful invention is destined for a great future. | Aclixn must be doubtful in his mind whether the 
As a musical instrument the A£olian is ‘artistic’ in page ng wed ee instrument 
the true sense of the word, 


“ (Signed) P. TTI, 
‘* With best wishes for your success, Pree Pane eee 


“ ‘ ‘Professor of Music to the Queen of Italy, and 
Tam, sincerely yours, Direttor of the Royal Academy of Music, St. 
“ (Signed) PaBLo SARASATE.” Cecilia, Rome.” 





GEO. WHIGHT & CO., 225, Regent Street, LONDON, W. 
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The 

Mighty Healer. 

HAVE YOU A COUGH? 

A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 
HAVE YOU A COLD? 

A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 


ESTAB. 20 YEARS. 


Try it for a Cough. 
Try it for a Cold. 
Try it for Whooping-Cough. 


“T am very pleased to bear testimony to the great relief I derived from the one 

bottle of Lung Tonic. The influenza left me with a bad hacking cough, which was 

very distressing, and after taking the one bottle I am myself again, and will not be 
without a bottle of it in the house.” 

JOHN WALKER, C.G. Station, Killybegs, Co. Donegal. 


()worid es 

































Gforce 


“I think it mu duty to state a wonderful instance of the value of your Lung Tonic. 
. For several weeks my baby, aged. seven. months, has suffered from croun. I tried 
your valuable Lung Tonic, and the child is now nearly well. 1 know of two other 
children who have been cured of dreadfu whooning-cough. My sister also tried it. 
and found great relief.” J. STALLEY, 8, Wright Street, Leicester. 


Try it for Consumption. 
Try it for Bronchitis. 
Try it for Asthma. 


IT NEVER FAILS. 


Prepared by 

W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and lls., by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. 


Wholesale of all London and 
Provincial Houses. 
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“VERITAS” 
HYGIENIC OIL 


HEATING STOVES 


Fitted with the Central Air 
Draught SAFETY LAMP 
' ©THE LAMPE VERITAS’ with Patent 


Raiser and _and Extinguisher. 


INTENSE HEAT “2i¢t Caee t53e- 
QUITE ODOURLESS. 
CHARMING APPEARANCE. 
PORTABLE. ALWAYS READY. 
PERFECTLY SAFE. 


Hundreds of unsolicited Testimonials. 


GREAT VARIETY OF HANDSOME PATTERNS 


Of All Stores & Lamp Dealers 


Wholesale only to the Trade of 
‘VERITAS’ LAMP WORKS, 
Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 

























The ‘‘ CATHEDRAL”’ STOVE. satiated ititcaliieecis 
Cast Iron, in Plain Black. or CAUTION :—Each Lamp is stamped “LAMPE The ‘“‘ BURMANTOFT ”’ 
Enameled Art Color VFRITAS.” Art Pottery Stove, im 4 Beautiful Colors 


EDWARDS* 












WORLD-RENOWNED 


HAIR PRODUCER and RESTORER. 


Is the Best Hair Dressing, Specially prepared and 
puraaes for Toilet Uae 





PB or 7 on for Promoting the 
Growth of the Beard and Moustache. 


THE 
WORLD-RENOWNED 
rn 


BALDNESS, 


For Curing Weak and Thin 
Eyelashes, 

| Preserving, Strengthening, and ren- 

} dering Hair Beautifully Soft. 


| For removing Scurf. Dandruff, etc., also Hp 
byla for restoring Grey Hair to its Originat vik 
s : _— Colour, it is without a Rival, iad 
A Doctor’s Opinion. | For Eyebrows and Renewing the Hair. 
* Berkeley Lodge, Gipsy Hill, r Norwood, S.E. “6, Belgrave Terrace, Brighton. 

“Doctor Bishop has used two bottles Up wards’ * Harlene,’ “ Dear Sirs,—I have used your ‘ Hariene’ for nearly yet gen 
and feels that it has had a effect, and is encouraged to use and have found it most mee spat» for the oe eye- 
more. Please send two bottles for money enclosed.” es, also for renewing the hair.-MRS, TRIS 


Physicians and Analysts pronounce it to be devoid of any Metallic or other Injurious A hres 
1/-, 2/6, and 5/6 per Bottle, from Chemists, Haird s, and Perfi all over the world ; or sent direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 95, High Holborn, LONDON, 
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JOHN CARTER'S TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE 
NUT-BROWN HAIR STAIN IN THE WAY IT SHOULD CO. 


Is undoubtedly the most 


Simple, Perfect, and Effec- CARTER’S 
tual Stain ever produced in 
one liquid for changing Fair wy, T K R H X A L i N & 
or Grey Moustaches, Whis- —_.,. = : 7 
kers, Ladies’ Fringes, etc., is a unique transparent fluid 
to a permanent and natural CMD for training, fixing, and beauti- 
Light or Dark Brown in a few fying the Moustache of all 
hours. No previous cleansing sorts and conditions of men. 
necessary. —LWe—~. Has never been equalled for 
ia holding the Moustache in any 
2 Prepared only by position, Prepared only by 
JOHN CARTER PEP ee. JOHN CARTER, 
i] 


HAIRDRESSER 
HAIRDRESSER, Etc., a” » 2) At the Old Palace of Henry VIL. 


At the Old Palace of Henry Vill., 17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price 2/9, 5/9, and 10/9 per Bottle, post free. Price, post free, 2/9, 5/9, and 10/9. 





























Prices ls. to 16s. 6d. Sold throughout the Country. 
Manufactory: 176 and 177, STRAND, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
FOOT’S PATENT 


CS a AERCISER. | COMBINATION SCISSORS 





















machine. Scientifically exercises ‘Ase the most conmmiadiend aes 


and develops the muscles, ex- ful Pocket Companion for either 


coe ating Sages oypetes Lady or Gentleman. They not 
> only combine the following 


makes the body healthy, strong 
and shapely, and imparts new life NINE USEFUL ARTICLES, 
potbicig sf e entire system. Scissors, Cigar and Flower Cutter, 
Suitable for Pa bie xes st all Pliers, '3-inch Measure, Paper 
ages, _ ” = E ~ oa by Knife, Screwdriver and Railway 
_ ne ——— En ee a. Carriage Key, Piercer, Nail File, 
\ eel ae be “og by Wire Cutter and Coin Tester, 
all who have used it. 
Price from 21/-. 
Illustrated descriptive 
' circular free. 





but the general uses to which they 
can be applied are innumerable. 

Warranted Sheffield make,and 
to give entire satisfaction, or price 
refunded. 








E. J. FOOT & SON, Sent, post paid, in Leather Sheath—Polished Steel, 2/8; 
62 & 68, New Bond St., London, W- ickel Plated, 


38, 
E. J. FOOT & SON, 62 & 63, New Bond St., London,W, 


















BEEF TEA VEAL, @ 
MUTTON & CHICKEN BROTHS; 
TURTLE SOUP & JELLY, GALFS FOOT. \\ Gu 

JELLY, MEAT LOZENGES 1 uric stanvore streer. wavrane w. 4 
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By Autbority of her Majesty SBA the Queen, Empress of Fndia. 
UNDER FIFTEEN BRITISH & COLONIAL PATENTS, SEVEN AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS. 


“CALIFORNIAN.” 


THE ‘‘ HOUSEHOLD TREASURE’’ BORAX 


SPECIALLY PREPARED, ABSOLUTELY PURE & ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR PERSONAL & DOMESTIC USES. 


“Californian” sesses qualities that are exceptional and unknown to any other substance. It stands alone in its Antiseptic, 
Decay-Arresting, Purifying attributes, its safety, readiness for use, and its cheapness. It Purifies Water, Destroys Fever and all 
unhealthy germs instantly. It renders water beautifully clear, sweet, and soft for Washing, Cleaning, Purifying, and Scouring 
purposes ; a valuable for Toilet, Bath, and Lavatory. Removes all taint, all mustiness, dry rot, and other unhealthy 
changes; makes domestic wares bright and clean. Keeps milk pure and sweet, as also Fresh Meat, Poultry, Game, and Fish; 
destroys all sourness, removes all taint, prevents waste, at once preserving and improving at the same time the untainted parts. 
Unrivalled for washing Vegetables, and for cooking purposes. Wherever “Californian” is used, it sweetens, pu-ifies, and 
improves. By dusting the skin and rinsing the clothing in “Californian” Borax Water all infectious germs are destroyed. 
Sold in packets, 6d., 3d., and 1d. each. Household Directions and valuable Toilet Recipes on each packet. 


BORAX “NEW” PATENT. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, IN VERY FINELY PREPARED POWDER, SOLD IN BORAX GLAZED JARS 
WITH COVERS, 1s. each. 
The bright style and handiness of the ‘*‘ NEW” PATENT BORAX GLAZED JAR emphasizes its value for Domestic purposes- 
Its neat appearance and convenient shape for the Toilet Table and for Travelling commends itself to every lady. 


























“ Californian,” in addition to Patent Borax destroysallun- 
ite registered title and label, healthy and infectious germs 
is also further known by this wherever located, whether on 
special Borax Mark, registered Meat, Vegetables, Domestic 
and recognised asthe standard Wares, Bed Linen, Personai 
brand of Borax purity through- Clothing, or upon the skin, 
out the civilised world, Dirt, Stains, Spots, Specks, 

“Californian” and Patent Rust, Mould, Sourness, and 
Borax preparations are soldin Decay, are instantly removed 
packets, ient and ready from Household Requisites by 
for instant use in all climates, use of Patent Borax. 
and in hard, soft, or sea water Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, Des- 
—henceofspecial value on ship- sert, and Supper Services, 
board. Glasses, Dishes, Plates, 

The greatest boon conferred Spoons, Knives, Forks, Cooking 
by our Queen has been the Vessels, and other Domestic 
recognition of thesc prepara- Articles, as well as Paint, 
tions—suited as well for the Floors, Stairs, Tables, Baths, 
home of the cottage housewife Woodwork, Windows, etc., are 
as for the mansion of Her aul easily Cleansed, Washed, 
Majesty, and the sajety of Kept Bright, Pure and Sweet 
civilised persons everywhere. by Patent Borax Preparations. 





THE BEST SOAP FOR WASHING AT HOME AND FOR THE FAMILY LAUNDRY IS 


“BORAX EXTRACT OF SOAP.” 


The Great Dirt “ Extractor, Washer, and Cleanser.” ‘‘ Perfection” of Powder Soap. HARDEST WATER it purifies instantly. 
DIRT it extracts immediately. CLEANSING it accomplishes thoroughly. PURIFYING it carries out perfectly—producing 
‘linen white as snow, woollens sweet as new-mown hay.” Sold in Quarter-Pound Packets, also in Half- and One-Pound Packets. 


THE BEST AND MOST CONVENIENT SOAP FOR EVERY-DAY USE IN THE HOUSEHOLD IS 


“BORAX DRY SOAP.” 


BORAX DRY SOAP Cleanses, Washes, Purifies, Brightens everything—dissolves instantly in hot, warm, or cold water—is 
pleasant in use—LEA SWEET, ‘HY MELL—and makes Home indeed ‘‘ Sweet Home” in comfort and reality. 
Packets, Quarter-Pound, Half-Pound, and One-Pound each. 


TO COMPLETE THE HOME WASHING IN THE MOST PERFECT STYLE, DO NOT FORGET 


“BORAX STARCH GLAZE.” 


The Patent Flexible Enamel for Starch Goods, Ready for Using with every kind of Starch. BORAX STARCH GLAZE woncer- 
fully improves all Starch. Imparts Enamel-like Gloss, gives permanent Stiffness, Brilliancy and Beauty to Muslin, Lace, Linen, 
Cuffs, Collars, Fronts, and all other Starched Articles. In Packets, 1d. and 3d. each; Boxes, 6d, 











Boraxaline Parisienne—Specialité for the Bath, Borax Sponge and Brush Powder, “Beauty” Tooth Powder, 
ps Beauty” Toilet Powder, “Beauty” Borax, “Beauty” Toilet Soap, Electric Voice Crystals, Soluble Borax, 
Granular ” Borax, “Faultless” Food Preserver, Borax Blue, and other Borax Preparations for Household 
and Toilet Purposes, are sold by Grocers, Soap and Starch Dealers, and at Storesin every civilised community. 


RECENT EXHIBITION AWARDS :—1892, Australia, Two Prize Medals, Tasmania; 1893, America; Three 
Diplomas (Special), Chicago; 1894, England, Diploma and Gold Medal, Manchester ; 1894, Belgium, Diploma of 
Honour and Supplementary M Antwerp. “Borax” has received ‘hest Awards wherever exhibited. 
Borax ‘‘ Beauty” Book, full of Chromo Illustrations, with descriptive list of preparations, their utility, excellence 
and importance, post free by naming the ** PALL. MALL Magazine,” direct from the 


PATENT BORAX CO., Ltd., Sole Makers, Ladywood, Birmingham, 
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"N ’) , a 
Tre Holic ading Her 


"& WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY. 


HAS EXTRA LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK. 


SECURE AGAINST LEAKAGE IN THE POCKET. 
FLOW OF INK TO THE PEN CAN BE REGULATED 
HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED 

BY COMPETENT JUDGES TO 


WITH THE GREATEST NICETY. 
BE BY FAR THE BEST OF ANY 
YET PLACED ON THE MARKET. 















In Polished Vulcanite, handsomely Enchased) 
and fitted with Special Barrel Pen, in 








Also the “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER (Patented) 


ABSOLUTELY SECURE AGAINST LEAKAGE, AND PRESERVES THE 
INK FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 


Fitted with IRIDIUM-POINTED NON-CORRODIBLE PEN, 3/6 each. 





THE “ISOBATH” CONSTANT-LEVEL INKSTAND 


PRICES FROM 
MADE IN 2/6 
THIRTY VARIETIES. 
UPWARDS. 





SECTION, SHOWING CONSTRUCTION. 
The Float is so weighted and poised as always to keep the Ink on the same level, whatever quantity may be 
contained in the Reservoir. 





ADVAN TAGES : 
The Ink in the Dipping-Well is always maintained at the same Uniform Depth. 
The Reservoir being completely enclosed, the Ink is protected from dust and evaporation. 
The Ink remains Clear and Limpid to the last drop, even after the lapse of several months. 
Saving of Ink and of time and trouble in cleaning and replenishing. 


Also THE “ISOBATH” MUCILAGE JAR, Price 6/- 


AND 


THE “ISOBATH” STAMP & ENVELOPE DAMPER, Price 10/6. 


Sold by all Stationers. Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., BUNHILL Row, LONDON, E.C. 











14-carat Gold, Iridium-Pointed. 
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Are You Fortified? 


The vital strength, solid flesh and rich 
blood that come with Scott’s Emulsion are 
the greatest possible safeguard against dis- 
ease. When you are falling below your 
normal weight, take cold easily and feel 
weak, you should fortify yourself with 


Scott’s Emulsion 


No other remedy is so_ strengthening. 
Scott’s Emulsion stimulates the appetite, 
stops excessive wasting and nourishes the 
whole system. Physicians prescribe it for 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, Consumption, Loss of Flesh, 
Emaciation and 


Wasting Diseases of Children 


e 
oe ae 





















Beware of imitations and inferior substitutes. When 
you get the bottle with our trade-mark on it you are 
buying what the medical world has endorsed for twenty 
years. There is no secret about it. Physicians know 
what is in it. 


Send for a book on “ Points.” FREE. a 








~ SCOTT & BOWNE, (Ltd.), London. All Chemists, 2/6 and 4/6, 
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TBREAD = | 
BISCUITS | 


CURE ) 
\) INDIGESTION. @ 


——eo—wr~ 


As SUPPLIED TO H.M. 


THE QUEEN 





in obtaining HOVIS, or if what | 
is supplied as HOVIS is not 
satisfactory, please write, send- 
ing Sample (the cost of which 


Y Y 
y Yj will be defrayed) to 
FY ] 4 §. FITTON and SON, 
j /// MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
Uy 4 YY Copyright. ¢ 
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“ON 
GRASP THESE FACTS! 


WHY DRINK INFERIOR TEA? WHY NOT BUY YOUR TEA 
FIRST HAND? If you are satisfied, however, to continue drinking 
indifferent and common Tea, well and good—in that case there is nothing 
more to be said; but if you wish to enjoy the luxury of a really Delicious 
Cup of Tea, and if you study economy in Household expenditure, you can, 
by writing to the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 
21, Mincing Lane, London, obtain the Best Tea in the World, of simply 
Delicious Quality, FIRST HAND, Direct from the Mincing Lane London 
Tea Market, at Importers’ Prices (and not hampered with half a dozen 
Middlemen’s Profits), 1/, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, & 2/- a lb., all amazing value at 
the respective Quotations. There is no trouble whatever in the matter: 
you have merely to send your Order, and the Teas are promptly Delivered 
at your own doors anywhere in the Kingdom, Carriage Paid. 7, 10, 14, 
or 20 lb. are packed in hinged-lid Canisters, 40, 65, or 100 lb. in Chests, 
without extra charge. Tea for Distribution put up in }, }, or 1 lb. Bags 
Free. Thousands of Packages sent out daily. UNITED KINGDOM TEA 
COMPANY are Tea Merchants by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCE 
OF WALES, to H.R.H. the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, to the HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, &c., &. UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY’S Teas 
are used in all the GORDON HOTELS, in the Hotels and Restaurants of 
the principal RAILWAY COMPANIES, in nearly 1,000 other HOTELS 
and Institutions, and by HOSTS OF CUSTOMERS everywhere. The Tea 
Trade revolutionised, and old-fashioned prices utterly exploded. 






















UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY'S Teas can be sent abroad to any part of the World, under Bond, free of 
English Duty, at special rates, which include all charges for Bonding, Shipping, Packing, Insurance, Foreign Duty, 
and Carriage to Destination. Foreign Price List free on application. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA CO. 


(Limited), 


Offices: 21, Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 


weeny 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES, SENT FREE, AND TASTE AND JUDGE 
FOR YOURSELVES. 
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TORPID LIVER 


tw 
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SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSE. 
SMALL PRICE. | 


ARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure 
pleasantly, permanently, and unfailingly 
Torpid Liver, Bilious Headaches, the tendency 
to Bilious _— Pale and Sallow Skin. 
Feverishness, et 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give 
the clear eye and bright-coloured complexio: 
of perfect health and beauty. They ar 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. 


8 Tey 








in the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 
The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 


will sweeten the breath all day. 


SOZODONT 


keeps the teeth, lips, and gums 
healthy and of a good colour. It 
cleanses the teeth and the spaces 
between the teeth as nothing else 
will do. There is no substitute. 


In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 


Be sure of having SOZODONT. 









or Money Refunded. 


Legal Guarantee. 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the 
most successful American Remedy, is 
an effervescent powder, taken in water, 
If three doses do not cure any head- 
d. ache, no matter how 

caused, send the bottle 
1 to us, saying where ob- 
=. tained, AND WE WILL 
9, AT ONCE REFUND 


THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post ya 
free, 74d. Larger sizes (1/14 and 
2/3), sold by many chemists, or 
obtained to order by almost all. }, 
EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., 

46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C. Insist on full name :— 











All Headaches instantly Cured 
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Handsome | IT 1S NEVER CALLED A LIEBIC. ise eS mr 
=| ARMOUR’S = 
sent free VIGORAL, 


for Strength, 
Nourishment, and 
Refreshment. 


IT IS A REAL 
BEEF FOOD. ox 


slivaton Extract of Beef. 


Makes a delicious bouillon 
Is ex- % 
cellent spread on bread and butter 
The best for soups and 
all culinary purposes, because it is 
not burnt, and goes further than 














before dinner. 








or toast. 


other brands. 


010000 0 SOS 


OF ALL GROCERS, CHEMISTS, 
AND STORES. 


ARMOUR & CO., 


59, TOOLEY STREET, LONDON, wenn, 




















City Warehouse : 
4 45A, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Branch Warehouse: 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORs. 


BUTCHER 
BOOTS, 
Blacking, 


SINGLE PAIRS 
SOLD. 






SHOOTING BOOTS, 
Real Porpoise 
Hide, 












Tan Calf. TAN-COLOURED 
28 9 LEATHER, 
w Hide 


30/- 


Write for New Price List, “Edition de Luxe,” from 240 actual Photographs, free on receipt of three penny 
stamps for postage. 


THE LARCEST STOCK OF MILITARY AND SPORTING BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 


Wedding and Colonial Outfits selected from stock. 


TERMS—Cash with order. Carriage paid on British letter orders only. 
Al! letter orders should be sent to Cheapside. 
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c THE FIRST BREATH OF SPRING 


Is not sweeter or more fragrant than the breath of one who uses 
regularly 


ROWLANDS’ QDONTO. 


@ This elegant dentifrice preserves the dental structure, strengthens 
the gums, eradicates tartar, removes spots of incipient decay, and, 
by ensuring a sound set of teeth, averts the torments of indigestion 
fl and dyspepsia; its unprecedented success for more than half a 
century proves the universal favour in which it is held. Sold 
everywhere. 














Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, of 20, Hatton Garden, London, 


DRAWING an OVERDRAFT on the BANK OF LIFE! 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic 
Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, Throat Irritation, Influenza, 
Sleep! Bili . Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite. 
Sourness of Stomach, etc. 


Use “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 


IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
No FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 

It Prevents Diarrhea, and Removes it in the Early Stages. 

From the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields, November rst, 187: 
“DEAR SIR,—As.an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I have no 
hesitation in giving the particulars of the case of one of my friehds. Sluggish action of the Liver and 
Bilious Headache affected him, so he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be 
most sparing in their use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered in for “oo ae 
years, and < tii inent bers of the faculty. By the use of your ‘FRUIT SALT’ he 
now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted ; he has never had a Headache or Constipation since 
he commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food to the great satisfaction of 
himself and friends. There are others to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various com- 
paints, that you may well extend its use fro dono pudlico. I find it makes a very refreshing and ex- 

=| hilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.—To J. C. ENo, Esq.” 


- = The Value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 
Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


CAUTION,—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked EN 08 eyT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed 
on by a worthless imitation. Pre; only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by ¢. C. ENO’S Patent. 

















STRAINED VISION.|OUR EYES. 


Just Published, Fifteenth Edition, with New Chapters on 
the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and the Improve- 
ment in Old Sight. 





Many persons suffer from Headaches and 
what they mistake for Neuralgia, which are 
the result of Strained Vision, and could be 


at once relieved by the use of proper . 
lasses specially suited to the ease. For OUR EYES AND HOW TO PRESERVE 


— information see “ Our Eyes,” by Mr. THEM FROM INFANCY TO OLD ACE. With Special 
HN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician Information about Spectacles. By JoHN BRowNING, 
. F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With Seventy Illustrations. 
or consult the Author personally, at Twentieth Thousand. Price 1s., cloth, 
Cuatro & Winpus, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 
e 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. Booksellers. Sent free for 1s. by the Author, Joun 
Our Eyes,and How to Preserve Them.” Price 1/-, post free. BRowNING, 63, STRAND, Lonvon, W.C. 











**BELFAST HOUSE’’ (Two Doors from Oxford Street). 


WALPOLE’S LINENS. 


Being actual manufacturers, WALPOLE BROTHERS are able to supply, 
direct from the looms, the finest qualities of IRISH HAND-LOOM 
DOUBLE DAMASK, HOUSE-LINENS, CAMBRIC HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, etc., at prices with which other retail firms (not being 
manufacturers) are unable to compete. 

To test this statement ladies are invited to write for price-lists and 
patterns, which are sent free to any part of the world. 


89, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1766. 
WARINGSTOWN. DUBLIN. 












BELFAST. 
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WEL LIN’ 


FOOD 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 





“109, High Street, Putney, 
“ December Sth, 1804, 
“Mer. G. Mellin. 


“ Dear Sir,—Herewith I en- 





close photograph of my tio 
children who were both brought 
up exclusively on Mellin’s Food: 
the boy Willie from the age of 
three months until he was 
two years of age, and the girl 
May from eight weeks old, and 
she is still taking it. I have 
recommended it to several 
other persons, who have also 
proved it a great boon, and 
far more beneficial than all 
other Koods, 


* Yours faithfully, 
“Ww. BUTCHER.” 














JSCDace ~~ eel 


MELLIN’S EMULSION 


OF COD LIVER OIL AND HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, and BRONCHITIS. 


The Best and Safest Tonic for Children. 
Price 2/6 and 4/6 per Bottle. Sample Size, 1/-. Of all Chemists and Stores. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 
A Practical and Simple Treatise for Mothers, containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy 
Children, together with Facsimiles of Original Testimonials which are of the greatest interest 
to all Mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post, on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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BOVRIL GIVES STRENGTH. 





JOHN STRANGE WINTER (Mrs. Stannard) writes : 


“T always keep Bovril in the house, and when dinner is such that one or all 
of them do not fancy it, a cup of Bovril is made in five minutes, and with the 
addition of a bit of toast makes a thoroughly good meal for any small child. My. 
youngest girl scarcely touches meat at all, dislikes hot meat very much, but she 
will take Bovril at almost any time, and in her case I have to thank that easily 
prepared article of food for what is now quite a long immunity from illness for her. 
She has not been ill, beyond a cold now and then, since last June twelvemonth; 
when she had diphtheria. I don’t think that many house-mothers at present recognise 
the importance and utility of this not long discovered Bovril.” 








RHEUMATISM 
STIFFNESS 

NEURALGIA 

HEADACHE 

SPRAINS 

BRUISES 

AND ALL 


HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


—GENUINE — 


ELECTRIC DRY BELTS, BANDS, & BATTERIES, 


ELECTRICITY WILL CURE WHEN ALL OTHER REMEDIES FAIL. 


An effective Remedy for various diseases, especially Nerve Exhaustion, Gout, Rheumatism, Pleurisy, Lumbago, Nervous 
— Sleeplessness, Pains i in the Back, and Kindred Complaints. Guaranteed to convey a current through the body. 
gh Medical Authorities, including Sir Charles Locock, Sir Henry Holland, and Sir William Fergusson, Physicians 
to Her! Mejesty the i also Sir H. E. Sieveking, Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Sir Morell Mackenzie, and Dr. 
J. Russell Reynolds, have testified to the curative qualities of Pulvermacher’s Appliances. 
Pamphlet sent Post Free, No Charge for Consultation, Established Fifty Years. 


PULVERMACHER & CO., 194, REGENT STREET, S.W. 


are MEDICATED as 
well as POROUS— 


BENSON’S | Sze 
PLASTERS 


= een" Cure the severest Colds on the Chest, Pleurisy, 
Ben n, uc are old-standing Pulmonary Weakness, Rheumatic 

trengthening and} Pains, etc. The worst cases are cured by direct 
Vitalising. choneption of of the medicinal properties of BENSON’S 


Colds, Weak Chest. BENSON'S rake 





Price 1/1}, of all Chemists, or post free on receipt of price pee with a 
b copy of the “ Home Nurse,” from the Wholesale 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32 and 33, SNOW HILL, ‘LomDOS, B.C. 














: If YOU HAVE A 
wa lant alsa 
BISHOP'S EFFERVESCENT 
CITRATE OF CAFFEINE. 
It will cure you. 


All Doctors prescribe it as he ng and 
safest remedy for Headache. 
Read the Ciroulat with each bottle. 


BEWARE ‘OF IMITATIONS. 
Of all Chemists and of the Inventors, 


ALFRED BISHOP &SONS, 
48, SPELMAN STREET, LONDON. ENG. 


A Descriptive Leaflet Post Free on Application 














EQUITABL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


This purely Mutual Life Office, founded 1762, 


HAS NEVER EMPLOYED AGENTS OR PAID COMMISSION, 
With the result that the Bonuses have ben EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE. 


Out of a total of 97 Claims Paid l 52 exceeded twice and | es 
| 12 exceeded three times { the original amount assured 


in the year 1894, 
FOR PROSPECTUS APPLY DIRECT TO THE ACTUARY. 


woress is MANSION HOUSE STREET, o&nston'housm LONDON, E.G 


chweppes 


Soda Water, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia, é€ 

can now be obtained in Porcelain-lineg 
Syphons, indispensable for use in Sicl 
Rooms. x 


Particulars of The Secretary, 51, Berners St., Londom 
C. Brandauer & Co.’ ; 


Circular-Pointed Pens. 











SEVEN PRIZE 


Smoothly as @ = 


BUTTER - SCOTCH Meee 
N 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). points being rounded by 








Sample Box for 7 stamps from 


The Works, BIR INU 
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